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FALL  OF  JERUSALEM. 

FROM  MILMAN. 

*  niustreUed  by  an  Engraving  by  Mr.  Sartain,  from  Martin's  celebrated  Picture. 


Titus,  Placidus,  Terkntius,  Soldiers,  Simon. 

T1TU8. 

Save,  save  the  Temple  !  Placidus,  Terentius, 
Haste,  bid  the  legions  cease  to  slay  ;  and  quench 
Yon  ruining  fire. 

Who’s  this,  that  stands  unmoved 
Mid  slaughter,  flame,  and  wreck,  nor  deigns  to  bow 
Before  the  Conqueror  of  Jerusalem  ? 

What  art  thou  ? 

SIMON. 

Titus,  dost  thou  think  that  Rome 
Shall  quench  the  fire  that  burns  within  yon  Temple? 
Ay,  when  your  countless  and  victorious  cohorts, 
Ay,  when  your  Cesar’s  throne,  your  Capitol 
Have  fallen  before  it. 

TITUS. 

Madman,  speak  !  what  art  thou  ? 

SIMON. 

The  uncircumcis’d  have  known  me  heretofore, 

And  thou  mayst  know  hereafter. 

PLACIDUS. 

It  is  he — 

The  bloody  Captain  of  the  Rebels,  Simon, 

'I'he  Chief  Assassin.  Seize  him,  round  his  limbs 
Bind  straight  your  heaviest  chains.  An  unhop’d 
pageant 

For  Cesar’s  high  ovation.  We’ll  not  slay  him. 

Till  we  have  made  a  show  to  the  wives  of  Rome 
Of  the  great  Hebrew  Chieftain. 

SIMON. 

Knit  them  close. 

See  that  ye  rivet  well  their  galling  links. 

{Holding  up  the  chains.) 

And  ye’ve  no  finer  flax  to  gyve  me  with  ? 

TERENTIUS. 

Burst  these,  and  we  will  forge  thee  stronger  then. 
SIMON. 

Fool,  ’tis  not  yet  the  hour. 

TITUS. 

Hark  1  hark  ;  the  shrieks 
Of  those  that  perish  in  the  flames.  Too  late 
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I  came  to  spare,  it  wraps  the  fabric  round. 

Fate,  Fate,  I  feel  thou’rt  mightier  than  Cesar, 

He  cannot  save  what  thou  hast  doom'd  !  Back, 
Romans, 

Withdraw  your  angry  cohorts,  and  give  place 
To  the  inevitable  ruin.  Destiny, 

It  is  thine  own,  and  Cesar  yields  it  to  thee. 

Lead  off  the  prisoner. 

SIMON. 

Can  it  be  ?  the  fire 

Destroys,  the  thunders  cease.  I’ll  not  believe. 

And  yet  how  dare  I  doubt  ? 

A  moment,  Romans. 

Is’t  then  thy  will.  Almighty  Lord  of  Israel, 

That  this  thy  Temple  be  a  heap  of  ashes  ? 

Is't  then  thy  will,  that  I,  thy  chosen  Captain, 

Put  on  the  raiment  of  captivity  1 
By  Abraham,  our  father  !  by  the  Twelve, 

The  Patriarch  Sons  of  Jacob  !  by  the  Law, 

In  thunder  spoken  !  by  the  untouch’d  Ark  ! 

By  David,  and  the  Anointed  Race  of  Kings ! 

By  great  Elias,  and  the  gifted  Prophets ! 

I  here  demand  a  sign  .' 

’Tis  there— I  see  it. 

The  fire  that  rends  the  Veil ! 

We  are  then  of  thee 

Abandon’d - not  abandon’d  of  ourselves. 

Heap  woes  upon  us,  scatter  us  abroad, 

Elarth’s  scorn  and  hissing  ;  to  the  race  of  men 
A  loathsome  proverb  j  spurn’d  by  every  foot. 

And  curs’d  by  every  tongue  ;  our  heritage 
And  birthright  bondage  ;  and  our  very  brows 
Bearing,  like  Cain’s,  the  outcast  mark  of  hate  : 
Israel  will  still  be  Israel,  still  will  boast 
Her  fallen  Temple,  her  departed  glory  ; 

And,  wrapt  in  conscious  righteousness,  defy 
Earth’s  utmost  hate,  and  answer  scorn  with  scorn. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  8IL0E. 

Miriam,  the  Soldier. 

MIRIA.M. 

Here,  here — not  here — oh  !  any  where  but  here — 
Not  toward  the  fountain,  not  by  this  lone  path. 
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If  thou  wilt  bear  me  lienne,  I’ll  kiss  thy  feet, 

I’ll  call  down  blessings,  a  lost  virgin’s  blessings 
Upon  thy  head.  Thou  hast  hurried  me  along, 
Through  darkling  street,  and  over  smoking  ruin, 
And  yet  there  seem’d  a  soft  solicitude, 

And  an  officious  kindness  in  thy  violence — 

But  I’ve  not  heard  thy  voice. 

Oh,  strangely  cruel ! 

And  wilt  thou  make  me  sit  even  on  this  stone. 
Where  I  have  sate  so  oft,  when  the  calm  moonlight 
Lay  in  its  slumber  on  the  slumbering  fountain  ? 

Ah  !  where  art  thou,  thou  that  wert  ever  with  me. 
Oh  Javan  !  Javan  ! 

THK  SOLDIER. 

When  was  Javan  call'd 

By  Miriam,  that  Javan  answer’d  not  ?  i 

Forgive  me  all  thy  tears,  thy  agonies. 

I  dar’d  not  speak  to  thee,  lest  the  strong  joy 
Should  overpower  thee,  and  thy  feeble  limbs 
Refuse  to  bear  thee  in  thy  flight. 

MIRIAM. 

What’s  here  ? 

Am  I  in  heaven,  and  thou  forehasted  thither 
To  welcome  me  ?  Ah,  no!  thy  warlike  garb. 

And  the  wild  light,  that  reddens  all  the  air. 

Those  shrieks - and  yet  this  could  not  be  on  earth, 

The  sad,  the  desolate,  the  sinful  earth. 

And  thou  couldst  venture  amid  fire  and  death. 
Amid  thy  country’s  ruins  to  protect  me, 

Dear  Javan? 

Javan,  I  fear  that  mine  are  tears  of  joy  : 

*Tis  sinful  at  such  times — but  thou  art  here, 

And  I  am  on  thy  bosom,  and  I  cannot 
Be,  as  I  ought,  entirely  miserable. 

JAVAN. 

My  own  beloved  !  I  dare  call  thee  mine, 

For  Heaven  hath  given  thee  to  me — chosen  out. 

As  we  two  are  for  solitary  blessing. 

While  the  universal  curse  is  pour’d  around  us 
On  every  head,  ’twere  cold  and  barren  gratitude 
To  stifle  in  our  hearts  the  holy  gladness. 

But,  oh  Jerusalem  !  thy  rescued  children 
May  not,  retir’d  within  their  secret  joy. 

Shut  out  the  mournful  sight  of  thy  calamities. 

Oh,  beauty  of  earth’s  cities  !  throned  queen 
Of  thy  milk-flowing  valleys  !  crown’d  with  glory  ! 
The  envy  of  the  nations  !  now  no  more 

A  city - One  by  one  thy  palaces 

Sink  into  ashes,  and  the  uniform  smoke 
O’er  half  thy  circuit  hath  brought  back  the  night 
Which  the  insulting  flames  had  made  give  place 
To  their  untimely  terrible  day.  The  flames 
That  in  the  Temple,  their  last  proudest  conquest. 
Now  gather  all  their  might,  and  furiously. 

Like  revellers,  hold  there  exulting  triumph. 

Round  every  pillar,  over  all  the  roof. 

On  the  wide  gorgeous  front,  the  holy  depth 
Of  the  far  sanctuary,  every  portico. 

And  every  court,  at  once,  concentrated, 

As  though  to  glorify  and  not  destroy, 

They  burn,  they  blaze - 

Look,  Miriam,  how  it  stands! 

Look ! 

MIRIAM. 

There  are  men  around  us  ! 

JAVAN. 

They  are  friends, 

Bound  here  to  meet  me,  and  behold  the  last 
Of  our  devoted  city.  Look,  oh  Christians  1 
Still  the  Lord’s  house  survives  man’s  fallen  dwell¬ 
ings. 

And  wears  its  ruin  with  a  majesty 
Peculiar  and  divine.  Still,  still  it  stands. 

All  one  wide  fire,  and  yet  no  stone  hath  fallen. 


[Apeil^ 

Hark — hark  ! 

The  feeble  cry  of  an  expiring  nation. 

Hark — hark  ! 

The  awe-struck  shout  of  the  unboasting  conqueror. 
Hark — hark ! 

It  breaks — it  severs — it  is  on  the  earth. 

The  smother’d  fires  are  quench’d  in  their  own  ruins  : 
Like  a  huge  dome,  the  vast  and  cloudy  smoke 
Hath  cover'd  all. 

And  it  is  now  no  more,  . 

Nor  ever  shall  be  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  ! - Fall  down. 

My  brethren,  on  the  dust,  and  worship  here 
The  mysteries  of  God’s  wrath. 

Even  so  shall  perish. 

In  its  own  ashes,  a  more  glorious  Temple, 

Yea,  God's  own  architecture,  this  vast  world, 

This  fated  universe — the  same  destroyer. 

The  same  destruction - Earth,  Ekirth,  Earth,  be¬ 

hold  ! 

And  in  that  judgment  look  upon  thine  own  ! 

HYMN. 

Even  thus  amid  thy  pride  and  luxury, 

Oh  Earth  I  shall  that  last  coming  burst  on  thee. 

That  secret  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

When  all  the  cherub-throning  clouds  shall  shine. 
Irradiate  with  his  bright  advancing  sign  : 

When  that  Great  Husbandman  shall  wave  his  fan, 
Sweeping,  like  chalf,  thy  wealth  aAi  pomp  away  : 
Still  to  the  noontide  of  that  nightless  day, 

Shalt  thou  thy  wonted  dissolute  course  maintain. 
Along  the  busy  mart  and  crowded  street. 

The  buyer  and  the  seller  still  shall  meet. 

And  marriage  feasts  begin  their  jocund  strain  : 
Still  to  the  pouring  out  the  Cup  of  Wo  ; 

Till  Earth,  a  drunkard,  reeling  to  and  fro. 

And  mountains  molten  by  his  burning  feet. 

And  Heaven  his  presence  own,  all  red  with  furnace 
heat. 

The  hundred-gated  Cities  then, 

The  Towers  and  Temples,  nam’d  of  men 
Eternal,  and  the  Thrones  of  Kings  ; 

The  gilded  summer  Palaces, 

The  courtly  bowers  of  love  and  ease. 

Where  still  the  Bird  of  pleasure  sings  ; 

Ask  ye  the  destiny  of  them  ? 

Go  gaze  on  fallen  Jerusalem  I 
Yea,  mightier  names  are  in  the  fatal  roll, 

’Gainst  earth  and  heaven  Gk)d’s  standard  is  un¬ 
furl’d. 

The  skies  are  shrivell’d  like  a  burning  scroll. 

And  the  vast  common  doom  ensepulchres  the 
w’orld. 

Oh  I  who  shall  then  survive  ? 

Oh  !  who  shall  stand  and  live  ? 

When  all  that  hath  been,  is  no  more  ; 

When  for  the  round  earth  hung  in  air. 

With  all  its  constellations  fair 
In  the  sky’s  azure  canopy  ; 

When  for  the  breathing  Earth,  and  Sparkling  Sea, 
Is  but  a  fiery  deluge  without  shore, 

Heaving  along  the  abyss  profound  and  dark, 

A  fiery  deluge,  and  without  an  Ark. 

Lord  of  all  power,  when  thou  art  there  alone 
On  thy  eternal  fiery-wheeled  throne. 

That  in  its  high  meridian  noon 
Needs  not  the  perish’d  sun  nor  moon : 

When  thou  art  there  in  thy  presiding  state. 

Wide-sceptred  Monarch  o’er  the  realm  of  doom  : 
When  from  the  sea  depths,  from  earth’s  darkest 
womb. 

The  dead  of  all  the  ages  round  thee  wait : 

And  when  the  tribes  of  wickedness  are  strewn 
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Like  forest  leaves  in  the  atitumn  of  thine  ire  : 
Faithful  and  True  !  thou  still  wilt  save  thine  own  ! 

The  saints  shall  dwell  within  the  unharniing  fire, 
Each  white  robe  spotless,  blooming  every  palm. 
Even  safe  as  we,  by  this  still  fountain's  side, 

So  shall  the  Church,  thy  bright  and  mystic  Bride, 
Sit  on  the  stormy  gulf  a  halcyon  bird  of  calm. 

Yes,  ’mid  yon  angry  and  destroying  signs, 

O’er  us  the  rainbow  of  thy  mercy  shines, 

We  hail,  we  bless  the  covenant  of  its  beam. 
Almighty  to  avenge,  Almightiest  to  redeem  ! 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Introductory  Lectures  on  Modem  History. 
By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  Begins  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  Head  Master  of  Rugby 
School.  8vo.  Oxford  ;  1842. 

Imperfectly  as  this  volume  of  Lectures, 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  its  lamented  au¬ 
thor,  answers  the  promise,  to  the  fulfilment 
of  which  we  looked  so  eagerly,  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Chair  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford,  we 
should  feel  ourselves  guilty  of  no  common 
degree  of  neglect  if  we  omitted  to  notice  it ; 
for  we  may  perhaps  find  no  other  occasion 
for  paying  our  tribute  of  respect  to  one  of 
the  noblest  minds  and  highest  characters  of 
these  days,  prematurely  taken  from  us  in 
the  middle  of  a  career  of  usefulness,  which 
we  believe  we  are  guilty  of  no  exaggeration 
in  terming  unparalleled  in  that  line  of  life 
which  Dr.  Arnold  had  adopted. 

As  far  as  they  throw  light  on  the  literary 
and  intellectual  attainments  of  their  author, 
these  lectures  are  undoubtedly  incomplete 
enough  ;  and,  regarded  in  that  point  of  view, 
they  possess  the  positive  fault  of  attempting 
too  many  things  at  once.  They  are  impress¬ 
ed  with  the  peculiarly  eager  temperament, 
the  perfervidum  ingenium^  the  active,  but 
somewhat  desultory  range  of  thought  which 
display  themselves,  more  or  less,  in  every 
production  of  the  writer.  Who  that  has 
read  much,  and  felt  strongly,  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,  and  who  has  not  yet  acquired  that  last 
and  somewhat  melancholy  gift  of  experi¬ 
ence,  the  art  of  arranging  and  chastening 
the  thoughts  as  they  arise,  when  favored 
w’ith  some  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  his 
accumulated  ideas,  has  not  experienced  the 
mixture  of  pleasurable  excitement  and  em¬ 
barrassment  produced  by  the  throng  of  mul¬ 
titudinous  topics  pressing  forward  for  utter¬ 


ance  1  This  argument  to  be  confuted,  that 
to  be  urged,  this  long-cherished  theory  to 
be  advanced,  that  well-remembered  illustra¬ 
tion  to  be  furbished  up  for  use — and  all  to 
be  compressed  within  the  narrow  compass 
prescribed  by  overruling  circumstances ! 
Just  so  we  can  conceive  of  Dr.  Arnold — 
from  his  youth  an  insatiable  reader  of  histo¬ 
ry,  and  at  the  same  time  an  active  contro¬ 
versialist,  in  whose  head  every  series  of 
phenomena  naturally  crystallized  into  a  the¬ 
ory — when  he  suddenly  found  himself  in¬ 
vested  with  the  office  of  an  historical  teach¬ 
er.  We  perceive  at  once,  in  the  odd  mix¬ 
ture  of  matters  huddled  together  in  these 
few  pages,  the  variety  of  subjects  which 
filled  his  mind,  and  the  necessity  under 
which  he  lay  of  disburdening  himself  of  his 
feelings  on  each,  as  if  the  retention  of  any 
part  of  his  stores  oppressed  him.  The  pro¬ 
vince  of  history — the  provinces  of  church 
and  state — the  characteristics  of  historical 
style — military  ethics — military  geography 
— national  prejudices — religious  and  politi¬ 
cal  parties  in  England — these  are  only  some 
of  the  prominent  topics  rather  glanced  at 
than  discussed  in  the  pages  before  us;  and 
put  forward  apparently  as  if  for  more  ex¬ 
tended  consideration  at  some  future  time — 
topics  on  which  he  longed  to  speak  his  mind 
to  the  world,  and  could  not  abstain  from  a 
partial  disclosure  of  it — topics,  many  of 
them,  on  which  we  shall  have  long  to  wait 
for  an  instructor  as  rich  at  once  in  zeal  and 
knowledge. 

But  if  this  volume  is  to  a  certain  extent 
disappointing,  rather  from  the  over-richness 
than  meagerness  of  its  contents,  it  will,  if 
possible,  add  to  the  veneration  with  which 
I  its  author^s  character  is  already  regarded  as 
a  moral  philosopher,  and  an  instructor  of 
the  youth  of  England.  It  adds  one  more 
claim  to  those  which  the  late  head  master 
of  Rugby  already  possessed  on  public  grati¬ 
tude  and  veneration. 

Every  one  accustomed  to  English  society 
has  observed  the  strength  of  that  generous 
tie  which,  in  after  life,  connects  the  pupil, 
especially  w'hen  bred  in  our  great  public 
schools,  with  his  former  master.  Even  in 
ordinary  cases,  we  by  no  means  admit  the 
truth  of  the  ill-natured  saying,  that  there  is 
little  of  this  affectionate  remembrance,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  scholar  feels  himself  supe¬ 
rior  to  his  teacher.  We  believe  it,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  the  general  rule,  and  that  the 
exceptions  arise  only  from  causes  discredit¬ 
able  either  to  the  one  party  or  the  other. 
But,  common  as  this  feeling  is,  and  derived 
as  it  is  from  many  sources — from  the  in¬ 
stinctive  attachment  to  old  places  and  times 
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— from  sensibility  to  kindness  shown  and 
interest  manifested — from  real  gratitude  for 
substantial  services — we  are  bound  to  add 
that,  as  far  as  our  own  observation  has  gone, 
it  rarely,  very  rarely,  has  the  higher  tinc¬ 
ture  of  reverence.  The  quondam  school¬ 
boy  may  have  a  host  of  pleasant  recollec¬ 
tions  associated  with  the  memory  of  his  old 
tutor :  he  may  regard  him  as  the  friend  who 
directed  his  unformed  taste — who  intro¬ 
duced  his  youthful  spirit  into  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  domain  of  earthly  knowledge — to 
whose  counsels  he  may  possibly  be  indebt¬ 
ed  for  a  few  valuable  hints  in  the  conduct 
of  life — more  than  this,  who  has  imbued 
him  with  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman, 
and  a  love  of  fairness  and  honorable  deal¬ 
ing  ;  but  in  very  few  instances,  indeed,  does 
he  remember  him  as  his  guide  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  the  real  endsof  his  being. 
We  do  not  pause  to  examine  into  the  cause 
of  this  deficiency  :  much  may  be  owing  to 
old  peculiarities  in  the  management  of  great 
schools,  something  to  the  character  of 
many  of  our  most  successful  men  in  this 
line  of  life  ;  but  we  think  the  fact  will  hard¬ 
ly  be  disputed.  By  far  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  exception  to  the  rule,  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted,  was  Dr.  Arnold.  He  possessed 
the  art,  which  is  perhaps  not  very  uncom¬ 
mon,  of  winning  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
affections  of  boys,  and  directing  their  ener¬ 
gies  to  whatever  object  he  might  himself 
hold  out ;  but,  w'hat  is  much  more  rare,  he 
made  it  the  one  great  business  of  his  life  to 
give  those  affections  and  energies  a  reli¬ 
gious  direction.  Distinguished  as  a  school¬ 
master  in  many  respects,  it  was  in  this  one 
that  he  was  unrivalled.  The  mainspVing  of 
his  success  was  his  own  deep  affection  for 
those  placed  under  his  care,  which  makes 
itself  evident  in  every  page  of  his  sermons, 
chiefly  addressed  to  the  young.  His  was  no 
entraining  or  engrossing  religious  elo¬ 
quence,  addressed  as  it  were  to  minds  in 
the  mass,  and  carrying  them  aw’ay  by  move¬ 
ments  of  enthusiasm  ;  but  a  gentle,  watch¬ 
ful  influence,  directed  steadily  to  individual 
temperaments;  and  above  all,  (which  w'as 
partly  the  consequence  of  the  thorough  re¬ 
ality  of  his  own  religious  impressions,)  not 
leaving  religion  to  stand  alone,  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  learnt  and  studied  apart  from  all 
things  else,  but  connecting  it  with  all  that 
is  most  naturally  attractive  to  the  honest 
heart  of  youth ; — w'ith  uncompromising 
love  of  truth,  with  manliness  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  w  ith  love  and  with  gratitude. 

We  dare  not  venture  further  on  consider¬ 
ations  of  such  deep  and  sacred  importance. 
It  is  more  to  our  purpose,  and  more  con- 
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nected  with  the  subject  of  these  lectures,  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  he  w'as  wont  to 
lead  the  mind  from  feeling  to  thinking ; 
from  the  formation  of  a  religious  character, 
his  first  and  main  object,  to  the  formation  of 
opinion  on  religious  as  w’ell  as  other  sub¬ 
jects.  The  first  rule  w'ith  him  was,  to  fol¬ 
low  the  truth  at  all  hazards — regardless  in 
what  apparent  difficulties  it  may  involve  us 
— regardless  into  what  bad  company  it  may 
lead  us.  The  absolute  right  and  duty  of  the 
mind  to  judge  for  itself  the  total  negation  of 
any  human  authority  binding  in  matters  of 
faith — these  are  points  on  which  he  insisted, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  with  an  ardor  which  not 
only  rendered  him  very  unpopular,  as  well 
it  might,  with  persons  of  different  opinions, 
but  frequently  exposed  him  to  charges  of 
imprudence  and  rashness  from  those  who  in 
the  main  agreed  w’ith  him.  This  ardor  pro¬ 
ceeded,  no  doubt,  in  part  from  natural  im¬ 
petuosity  of  disposition  ;  but  it  also  arose 
from  a  deep  conviction,  that  the  one  great 
thing  w’anted,  and  in  these  times  especially, 
is,  to  infuse  into  the  mind  the  power  and 
the  will  to  rest  self-balanced ; — to  incite  it 
to  implant  in  itself  the  seeds  of  principles, 
w’hich  neither  the  recklessness  of  business 
nor  pleasure,  nor  the  thousand  influences 
of  party,  might  afterwards  eradicate.  The 
lines  of  Goethe — 

‘‘Denn  der  Mensch,  dor  zu  schw’ankenden  Zeiten 
auch  Schwankend  gesinnt  ist, 

Der  vermehrct  das  Uebel,  und  breitet  es  weiter  und 
weiter ; 

Aber  wer  fest  anf  dem  Sinne  beharrl,  der  bildet  die 
Welt  sich,” — 

might  almost  he  inscribed  as  the  motto  to 
the  whole  collection  of  his  ethical  and  his¬ 
torical  w'orks.  And  his  great  endeavor — 
no  one  could  set  the  example  better  than 
himself — w'as  so  to  discipline  the  mind,  as 
to  reconcile  freedom  of  belief  with  real  hu¬ 
mility  of  spirit ;  to  reconcile  the  unqualified 
rejection  of  authority,  when  imposed  as 
binding,  with  docility  and  submissiveness 
towards  it  when  propounded  as  an  object  of 
respect ; — a  reconcilement  by  no  means 
difficult  in  itself,  and  possibly  more  com¬ 
mon  in  practice  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Clear  of  his  owm  way  between  the  conflict¬ 
ing  claims  of  authority  and  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility,  he  regarded  with  utter  con¬ 
tempt  the  charges  of  presumption,  so  indis¬ 
criminately  brought  against  all  those  who 
venture  to  differ  from  received  opinions. 
Will-worship,  as  he  w^ell  knew,  is  quite  as 
fatally  manifested  in  wilful  and  passionate 
adherence  to  such  opinions,  as  in  w'ilful  and 
passionate  rejection  of  them.  The  rule  of 
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humility  does  not  mark  out  the  line  to  be 
taken  by  the  man  of  conscience,  when  au¬ 
thority  and  argument  are  in  opposition ;  but 
the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  his  choice 
must  be  made.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  apply, 
as  he  would  have  bidden  us,  to  the  contro¬ 
versies  of  the  present  day,  the  lesson  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  conveyed  in  the  following  noble 
vindication  of  the  Puritan  character  : — 

“  To  say  that  the  Puritans  were  wanting  in  hu¬ 
mility,  because  they  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  state 
of  things  which  they  found  around  them,  is  a  mere 
extravagance,  arising  out  of  a  total  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  nature  of  humility,  and  of  the  merits  of 
the  feeling  of  veneration.  All  earnestness  and 
depth  of  character  is  incompatib'e  with  sueh  a  no¬ 
tion  of  humility.  A  man  deeply  penetrated  with 
some  great  truth,  and  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  obey 
it,  cannot  listen  to  every  one  who  may  be  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  it,  or  opposed  to  it.  There  is  a  voice  to  which 
he  already  owes  obedience — which  he  serves  with 
the  humblest  devotion,  which  he  worships  with  the 
most  intense  veneration.  It  is  not  that  such  feel¬ 
ings  are  dead  in  him,  but  that  he  has  bestowed 
them  on  one  object  and  they  are  claimed  for  another. 
To  which  they  are  most  due  is  a  question  of  jus¬ 
tice:  he  may  be  wrong  in  his  decision,  and  his 
worship  may  be  idolatrous ;  but  so  also  may  be  the 
worship  which  his  opponents  call  upon  him  to  ren¬ 
der.  If,  indeed,  it  can  be  shown,  that  a  man  ad¬ 
mires  and  reverences  nothing,  he  may  justly  be 
taxed  with  want  of  humility  ;  but  this  is  at  variance 
with  the  very  notion  of  an  earnest  character,  for 
its  earnestness  consists  in  its  devotion  to  some  one 
object,  as  opposed  to  a  proud  or  contemptuous  in¬ 
difference.  But  tf  it  he  meant  that  reverence  in 
itself  is  good,  so  that  the  more  objects  of  veneration 
we  have  the  better  is  our  character,  this  is  to  con¬ 
found  the  essential  difference  between  veneration 
and  love.  The  excellence  of  love  is  its  universali¬ 
ty  ;  we  are  told  that  even  the  Highest  Object  of  all 
cannot  be  loved  if  inferior  objects  are  hated.  And 
with  some  exaggeration  in  the  expression,  we  may 
admit  the  truth  of  Coleridge’s  lines — 

He  prayeih  well  who  loveth  well 
'Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast 

Insomuch  that,  if  we  were  to  hear  of  a  man  sac¬ 
rificing  even  his  life  to  save  that  of  an  animal, 
we  could  not  help  admiring  him.  But  the  excel 
lence  of  veneration  consists  purely  in  its  being 
fixed  upon  a  worthy  object ;  when  felt  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  it  is  idolatry  or  insanity.  To  tax  any  one, 
therefore,  with  tvant  of  reverence,  because  he  pays 
no  respect  to  what  we  venerate,  is  either  irrelevant 
or  is  a  mere  confusion.  The  fact,  so  far  as  it  is 
true,  is  no  reproach,  but  an  honor ;  because  to  re¬ 
verence  all  persons  and  all  things  is  absolutely 
wrong :  reverence  shown  to  that  which  does  not 
deserve  it,  is  no  virtue — no,  nor  even  an  amiable 
weakness,  but  a  plain  folly  and  sin.  But  if  it  be 
meant  that  he  is  wanting  in  proper  reverence,  not 
respecting  what  is  to  be  really  respected,  that  is 
assuming  the  w'hole  question  at  issue,  because 
what  we  call  divine  he  calls  an  idol ;  and  as,  sup¬ 
posing  that  we  are  in  the  right,  we  are  bound  to 
fall  down  and  worship  ;  so  supposing  him  to  be  in 
the  right,  he  is  no  less  bound  to  pull  it  to  the 
ground  and  destroy  it. — P.  2G8. 


Those  who  have  thus  learnt  the  real  char¬ 
acteristics  of  veneration  and  humility,  will 
understand  the  lesson  which  the  history  of 
the  world  so  abundantly  teaches — that  self- 
will  and  pride  play  their  vagaries  quite  as 
wantonly  under  the  banner  of  authority  as 
under  that  of  private  judgment ; — a  lesson 
renewed  to  us  by  the  experience  of  every 
day,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  that  part 
of  the  world  which  is  taken  in  by  fine  pro¬ 
fessions. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived,  from  this  as 
well  as  a  hundred  other  passages  in  his 
works,  that  Dr.  Arnold  made  it  a  great  part 
of  his  business  to  carry  on  war  against  pre¬ 
judices;  and  certainly  a  more  determined, 
we  might  almost  say  a  more  indiscrimina- 
ting  warfare,  was  never  waged.  Those 
among  our  prejudices  to  which  we  are  apt 
to  give  the  tenderest  names,  and  treat  as 
peculiarly  creditable  to  ourselves,  met  from 
him  with  no  more  quarter  than  the  rest. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  even  by  those 
who  most  admire  the  singleness  of  his  de¬ 
votion  to  truth,  that  in  some  instances  his 
zeal  was  so  unscrupulous  that  he  ran  the 
risk  of  rooting  out  good  feelings  along  with 
mere  weaknesses ;  but  such  was  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  man.  Take  for  instance,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  attack  on  the  virtue  of  patriotism, 
as  vulgarly  understood  : — 

“  But  here  that  feeling  of  pride  and  selfishness 
interposes,  which,  under  the  name  of  patriotism, 
has  80  long  tried  to  pass  itself  off  for  a  virtue.  As 
men,  in  proportion  to  their  moral  advancement, 
learn  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  regards  ;  as  an 
exclusive  affection  for  our  relations,  our  clan,  or 
our  country,  is  a  sure  mark  of  an  unimproved  mind  ; 
so  is  that  narrow  and  unchristian  feeling  to  be 
condemned,  which  regards  with  jealousy  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  foreign  nations,  and  cares  for  no  portion 
of  the  human  race  but  that  to  which  itself  belongs. 
The  detestable  encouragement  so  long  gpven  to 
national  enmities — the  low  gratification  felt  by 
every  people  in  extolling  themselves  above  their 
neighbors — should  not  be  forgotten  amongst  the 
causes  which  have  mainly  obstructed  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  mankind. 

“  Exclusive  patriotism  should  bo  cast  off,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  exclusive  ascendency  of  birth,  as 
belonging  to  the  follies  and  selfishness  of  our  un¬ 
cultivated  nature.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  for¬ 
mer  at  least  is  upheld  by  men  who  not  only  call 
themselves  Christians,  but  are  apt  to  use  the  charge 
of  irreligion  as  the  readiest  weapon  against  those 
who  differ  from  them.  So  little  have  they  learned 
of  the  spirit  of  that  revelation,  which  taught  em¬ 
phatically  the  abolition  of  an  exclusively  national 
religion  and  a  local  worship,  that  so  men,  being  ail 
born  of  the  same  blood,  might  make  their  sym¬ 
pathies  coextensive  with  their  bond  of  universal 
brotherhood.*’ — Apj)endix  to  Thxicydides^  Vol.  1. 

This  scrupulousness  of  conscience  is 
carried  by  him  into  the  minutest  details: 
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and  we  have  been  rather  amused  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  he  labors  to  disabuse  his  class, 
in  these  lectures,  of  the  delusive  notion  that 
one  Englishman  can  beat  three  Frenchmen  ; 
assuring  us  that  we  were  quite  as  satisfac¬ 
torily  beaten  by  them,  under  William  the 
Third  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  they 
by  us  under  Marlborough  and  Wellington. 

It  is  in  a  similar  spirit  that  he  warns 
readers  of  history  against  the  ordinary 
seduction  of  favorite  party  names  and 
watchwords,  outliving  the  immediate  oc¬ 
casion  which  gave  birth  to  them. 

“This  inattention  to  altered  circumstances, 
which  would  make  us  be  Guelfs  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  because  the  Guelf  cause 
had  been  right  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth,  is  a  fault 
of  most  universal  application  in  all  political  ques¬ 
tions,  and  is  often  most  seriously  mischievous.  It 
is  deeply  seated  in  human  nature,  being  in  fact  no 
other  than  an  exemplification  of  the  force  of  habit. 
It  is  like  the  case  of  a  settler  landing  in  a  country 
overrun  with  wood  and  undrained,  and  visited, 
therefore,  by  excessive  falls  of  rain.  The  evil  of 
wet,  and  damp,  and  closeness,  is  besetting  him  on 
every  side  ;  he  clears  away  the  woods  and  drains 
his  land,  and  by  doing  so  mends  both  his  climate 
and  his  own  condition.  Encouraged  by  his  suc¬ 
cess,  ho  perseveres  in  his  system ; — clearing  a 
country  is  with  him  synonymous  with  making  it  fer¬ 
tile  and  habitable ;  and  he  levels,  or  rather  sets  fire 
to,  his  forests  without  mercy.  Meanwhile  the  tide  I 
has  turned  without  his  observing  it;  he  has  already 
cleared  enough,  and  every  additional  clearance  is 
a  mischief;  damp  and  wet  are  no  longer  the  evils 
most  to  be  dreaded,  but  excessive  drought.  The 
rains  do  not  fall  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  springs 
become  low,  the  rivers  become  less  and  less  fitted 
for  navigation.*  Yet  habit  blinds  him  for  a  long 
while  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  encounage  a  coming  mischief  in  his 
dread  of  one  that  has  become  obsolete.  We  have 
long  been  making  progress  on  our  present  tack ; 
yet  if  we  do  not  go  about  now,  we  shall  run  ashore. 
Consider  the  popular  feeling  at  this  moment 
against  capital  punishments ;  what  is  it  but  con¬ 
tinuing  to  burn  the  woods  when  the  country  ac¬ 
tually  wants  shade  and  moisture  ?  Year  after 
year  men  talked  of  the  severity  of  the  penal  code, 
and  struggled  against  it  in  vain.  The  feeling  be¬ 
came  stronger  and  stronger,  and  at  last  effected 
all,  and  more  than  all,  while  it  had  at  first  vainly 
demanded  ;  yet  still  from  mere  habit  it  pursues  its 
course,  no  longer  to  the  restraining  of  legal  cru¬ 
elty,  but  to  the  injury  of  innocence  and  the  en- 

•  Perhaps  we  may  remark  on  this  geographical 
illustration  as  suggesting  some  other  of  its  author's 
peculiarities his  remarkable  power  of  turning 
such  illustrations  to  his  purpose;  and  the  readiness 
of  his  imagination  to  welcome  the  curious  and 
marvellous  in  matters  of  fact.  Many  naturalists 
have  thought  this  theory  of  the  effect  of  the  removal 
of  forests  on  the  amount  of  rain,  carried  much  too 
far;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  an  instance 
of  a  river  which  has  become  unnavigable  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  it.  We  might  also  refer  to  his  strange 
views  respecting  animal  magnetism  and  cognate 
matters. 
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couragement  of  crime,  and  encouraging  that  worse 
evil,  a  sympathy  with  wickedness  justly  punished, 
rather  than  with  the  law,  whether  of  God  or  man, 
unjustly  violated.  So  men  have  continued  to  cry  out 
against  the  power  of  the  Crown  after  the  Crown 
had  been  shackled  hand  and  foot ;  and  to  express 
the  greatest  dread  of  popular  violence,  long  after 
that  violence  was  exhausted,  and  the  anti-popular 
party  was  not  only  rallied,  but  had  turned  the  tide 
of  battle,  and  was  victoriously  pressing  upon  its 
enemy.” — P.  2-52. 

It  is  very  unnecessary  to  add,  after  such 
comments  as  these,  that  Dr.  Arnold  belong¬ 
ed  to  no  party  in  Church  or  State.  Under 
no  circumstances  could  he  have  belonged 
to  any ;  his  independence  of  spirit,  his 
almost  over-refined  delicacy  of  conscience, 
perhaps  a  certain  restiveness  of  disposition 
when  forced  to  travel  in  company,  would 
alike  have  forbidden  it.  But  as  it  was,  he 
detested  the  spirit  of  party  with  a  perfect 
abhorrence  ;  he  detested  it  as  the  great 
rival  in  the  minds  of  men  wdth  the  love  of 
his  idol.  Truth.  He  never  fails,  on  any  oc¬ 
casion,  to  impress  this  aversion,  in  the 
strongest  language,  on  all  whom  he  ad¬ 
dresses.  It  is  a  matter  on  which  he  admits 
of  no  compromise  whatever ;  none  of  that 
specious  rhetoric  by  which  we  persuade 
ourselves  that  party  is  an  indifferent  means 
of  arriving  at  a  good  end — that  only 
through  becoming  party  men  can  we  hope 
to  be  useful,  and  so  forth.  His  plain  lan¬ 
guage  is,  that  all  such  pleas,  and  all  such 
hopes,  must  be  abandoned  by  the  honest 
man — much  more  by  the  Christian.  He 
had  himself  counted  the  cost,  and  made  the 
sacrifice.  He  had  fully  reconciled  himself 
to  the  apparent  uselessness  of  a  life  un¬ 
connected  with  party  in  a  country  like  this. 
At  one  period  of  his  career,  he  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  great  unpopularity  :  his  vie\fs  were 
misrepresented,  his  character  maligned,  his 
professional  success  menaced  ;  he  only  re¬ 
covered  himself,  after  a  long  probation,  by 
the  great  amiableness  of  his  character,  and 
through  the  fame  acquired  by  his  peculiar 
talent  for  instruction  ;  for  he  was  of  no 
party,  and  consequently  had  no  band  of 
brothers  to  back  him.  Eminent  in  piety  as 
in  learning,  he  never  attained  a  step  in  the 
Church  ;  for  he  was  of  no  party,  and  had, 
therefore,  no  claim  on  any  patron.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  in  his  writings  of  the  sto¬ 
icism  expressed  in  the  stern 

“  Taci,  e  lascia  dir  le  genii,” 

of  Dante  ;  nothing  of  that  querulousness  we 
have  often  remarked  in  excellent  men  who 
have  had  the  honesty  to  renounce  party  and 
its  advantages  for  themselves,  but  are  un- 
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reasonable  enough  to  be  disappointed  that 
parlies  do  not  seek  after  and  follow  them. 
V^ehement  in  self-defence — ardent  in  attack 
— fond  by  nature  of  controversial  skirmish¬ 
ing —  he  is  always  in  the  field  against  some 
class  of  thinkers  or  other;  and  always 
seems  very  unaffectedly  surprised  that  the 
opposite  ranks  which  he  alternately  attacks 
remain  alike  unbroken  by  his  artillery  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  that  while  some 
were  abusing  him  as  a  latitudinarian,  others 
maintained  that  he  was  halfway  on  the  road 
to  modern  “  Catholicism.”  But  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  practial  philosophy  lay  deep, 
and  his  equanimity  was,  therefore,  not  to 
be  moved  by  the  inevitable  results  of  his 
own  choice  ; — a  choice  to  which  he  else¬ 
where  solemnly  exhorts  his  young  audience, 
in  a  passage  which  seems  to  breathe  the 
very  essence  at  once  of  his  religious  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  his  manly  integrity  of  soul. 

“Be  of  one  party  to  the  death,  and  that  is 
Christ’s;  but  abhor  every  other  ;  abhor  it,  that  is, 
as  a  thing  to  which  to  join  yourselves  ; — for  every 
party  is  mixed  up  of  good  and  evil,  of  truth  and 
falsehood ;  and  in  joining  it,  therefore,  you  join 
with  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  If  circum¬ 
stances  should  occur  which  oblige  you  practically 
to  act  with  any  one  party,  as  the  least  of  two  evils, 
then  watch  yourselves  the  more,  lest  the  least  of 
two  evils  should,  by  any  means,  commend  itself  at 
last  to  your  mind  as  a  positive  good.  Join  it  with 
a  sad  and  reluctant  heart,  protesting  against  its 
evil,  dreading  its  victory,  far  more  pleased  to  serve 
it  by  suffering  tiian  by  acting  ;  for  it  is  in  Christ’s 
cause  only  that  we  can  act  with  heart  and  soul,  as 
well  as  patiently  and  triumphantly  suffer.  Do 
this  amidst  reproach,  and  suspicion,  and  cold 
friendship,  and  zealous  enmity  ;  for  this  is  the  por¬ 
tion  of  those  who  seek  to  follow  their  Master,  and 
him  only.  Do  it,  although  your  foos  be  they  of 
your  own  household  :  those  whom  nature,  or  habit, 
or  choice,  had  once  bound  to  you  most  closely. 
And  then  you  will  understand  how,  even  now,  there 
is  a  daily  cross  to  be  taken  up  by  those  who  seek 
not  to  please  men,  but  God  ;  yet  you  will  learn  no 
less,  how  that  cross,  meekly  and  firmly  burne, 
whether  it  be  the  cross  of  men’s  ill  opinion  from 
without,  or  of  our  own  evil  nature  struggled 
against  within,  is  now,  as  ever,  peace,  and  wisdom, 
and  sanctification,  and  redemption,  through  Him 
who  first  bore  it.” — Sermons,  Vol.  III.  *203. 

But  Dr.  Arnold  was  a  ‘‘  crotchety”  man  : 
such  appears  to  have  been  the  general  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  character.  It  is  an  epithet  of 
many  meanings ;  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
commonly  and  significantly  applied  to  those 
whoendeavor  toascertain  the  truth  on  every 
separate  subject  of  inquiry,  instead  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  process  of  taking  up  whole 
bundles  of  opinions  as  they  are  commonly 
found  connected  together.  Whoever  does 
this,  is  very  certain  to  agree  in  some  points 


with  one  party,  and  in  some  with  another  > 
and  equally  certain  to  be  called  crotchety 
by  both.  But  we  must  say  injustice,  that 
the  epithet  does  to  a  certain  extent  describe 
his  character,  in  some  of  its  minute  pecu¬ 
liarities.  There  was  a  rapidity  of  judg¬ 
ment  about  him — a  haste  in  arriving  at  con¬ 
clusions,  which  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  sudden 
formation  of  opinions — possibly  to  a  little 
fickleness,  on  minor  points,  in  adherence  to 
them.  His  judgment  seems  to  have  been 
influenced  at  once  by  an  abhorrence  of  dog¬ 
matism,  commonly  so  called,  and  an  impa¬ 
tience  of  skepticism.  We  do  not  mean  in 
a  religious  sense  only,  but  in  historical  and 
every  other  research.  He  could  not,  like 
Montaigne,  se  reposer  tranquillement  sur 
Voreiller  du  doute.  He  had  a  mind  averse 
from  suspense,  dissatisfied  and  uneasy  un¬ 
der  the  pressure  of  doubt ;  and,  therefore, 
disposed  to  generalize  at  once,  where  slow¬ 
er  and  more  cold-blooded  men  would  con¬ 
sider  the  process  of  induction  hardly  begun. 
To  this  was  joined  a  strong  moral  percep¬ 
tion,  and  a  disposition  particularly  inclined 
towards  ethical  speculation — towards  pre¬ 
dicating  moral  right  and  wrong  of  every 
phenomenon  which  human  history  and  hu¬ 
man  nature  exhibit:  a  peculiarity  which  he 
seems  to  us  to  have  caught  in  great  mea 
sure  from  association  with  his  early  friend 
Archbishop  Whately,  just  as  he  caught  his 
style  of  historical  research  from  Niebuhr  ; 
— and  a  deep  interest  in  the  controversies 
of  the  day,  with  an  eagerness  to  liberate  his 
own  mind  by  expressing  his  sentiments 
uponeachof  them.  It  is  no  disparagement  of 
Dr.  Arnold  to  say,  that  this  very  eagerness 
sometimes  appears  to  us  to  betray  a  secret 
uneasiness — a  misgiving  as  to  the  results 
of  his  own  conscientious  inquiries.  There 
are  few,  indeed,  who,  having  deliberately 
rejected  the  idolatries  of  parties  and  sys¬ 
tems,  can  rest  undisturbedly  on  the  ground 
they  have  chosen  for  themselves;  for  such 
thinkers  have  nothing  of  the  ready  support 
on  which  others  so  confidently  lean.  They 
would  be  more  than  men,  if  there  were  not 
moments  when  the  very  foundations  seem 
to  give  way  under  them,  and  their  own 
hearts  to  sink  also — moments  when  they  are 
tempted  even  to  look  with  envy  on  those 
who  march  forward  sternly  or  cheerfully, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left, 
through  regions  in  which  they  stumble  and 
grope  for  light ;  yet  their  victory  is  not  the 
less  complete,  although  the  enjoyment  of 
its  fruits,  like  all  human  enjoyment,  is  in¬ 
terrupted  by  obstinate  questionings  of  its 
own  reality. 

It  is  a  curious  result  of  these  tendencies, 
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that  Dr.  Arnold  should  have  gone  so  far  out 
of  his  way  as  to  subjoin  to  his  Inaugural 
Lecture  a  special  appendix  on  a  subject  cer¬ 
tainly  very  remotely  connected  with  the 
matters  developed  in  it — namely,  the  refuta¬ 
tion,  by  name,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin’s 
views  as  to  the  separation  of  the  duties  of 
Church  and  State:  and  with  him  he* has 
done  us  the  honor  to  join  ourselves,  (allud¬ 
ing  to  an  article  in  a  late  number  of  this 
Journal.)  He  endeavors  to  unite  “one  half 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin’s  theory  w^th 
one  half  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  :  agreeing  cor¬ 
dially  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  moral  the¬ 
ory  of  the  State,  and  agreeing  as  cordially 
with  the  Archbishop  in  the  Christian  theory 
of  the  Church  ;  and  deducing  from  the  two 
the  conclusion,  that  the  perfect  State  and 
the  perfect  Church  are  identical.”  It  seems 
to  us  that  there  are  at  least  four  theories 
afloat  on  this  much  debated  subject.  One 
is,  that  the  authorities  which  W'e  commonly 
term  “the  Church”  ought  to  decide  circd 
sacra ;  and  that  the  authorities  we  call 
“the  State”  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  en¬ 
force  those  decisions  by  civil  penalties ; 
this  was  the  anciently  received  doctrine,  so 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  practice  on 
the  writ  ae  hceretico  comburendo.  The  next 
ascribes,  if  we  may  term  it  so,  a  sort  of  pre¬ 
existent  harmony  to  Church  and  State  ;  al¬ 
lotting  to  the  State  a  power  circd  sacra^  on 
a  kind  of  assumption  that  it  will  proceed  in 
harmony  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
The  third  is  what,  in  the  dictionary  of  the¬ 
ological  hate,  is  called  Erastian ;  namely, 
that  the  State  has  absolute  authority  circd 
sacra^  to  be  enforced  by  civil  penalties,  irre¬ 
spectively  of  the  decisions  of  ecclesiastical 
authorities  j  and  this  is  Dr.  Arnold’s.  The 
fourth  is,  that  the  civil  governor  has  no 
such  authority  whatever,  either  in  his  legis¬ 
lative  or  executive  character,  although  he 
may  occasionally  lend  his  aid,  w'ith  benefit, 
for  the  attainment  of  purely  religious  ob¬ 
jects  ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin’s.  We  are  far  from  w'ishing  to 
revive  the  controversy  on  our  own  account ; 
least  of  all,  in  commenting  on  the  language 
of  an  antagonist,  whose  pure  and  lofty  cha¬ 
rity  of  soul  deprived  his  tenets,  if  erroneous 
they  be,  of  all  the  danger  which  commonly 
attend  such  error ;  and  yet  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
collect  that  even  Dr.  Arnold,  wuth  a  spirit  to 
w’hich  all  religious  despotism  w’as  abhor¬ 
rent, *w’as  driven,  by  the  force  of  his  theory, 
to  refuse  to  all  avowed  “unbelievers  in 
Christ,”  a  share  in  the  legislature  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  country.  Our  object  is  much  more  to 
notice  the  peculiarities  of  the  man,  the  eager, 
although  tolerant,  spirit  with  which  he 
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rushed  into  this  as  into  other  controver¬ 
sies;  and  the  tendency  of  his  mind  to  rapid 
generalization. 

Now,  one  fruitful  parent  of  theories  is, 
the  use  of  words  (to  employ  a  trite  compa¬ 
rison)  not  as  current  coin,  but  as  counters, 
to  w'hich  the  reasoner  may  affix  his  own  im¬ 
aginary  value.  The  word  “  Church,”  is  a 
very  favorite  counter  with  theorists ;  the 
word  “  State,”  is  another,  of  which  the 
meaning  is  quite  as  arbitrary.  Before  we 
can  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  “  moral  theo¬ 
ry”  of  the  State,  we  must  understand  what 
the  State  is.  Now’,  Dr.  Arnold’s  argument 
seems  to  rest  entirely  on  the  assumption, 
that  Government,  State,  and  Nation  may  be 
used  as  synonymous  terms.  Grant  him 
this,  and  undoubtedly  one  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  his  theory  is  removed.  “  When 
I  speak  of  the  Government,”  he  says,  “  I 
am  speaking  of  it  as  expressing  the  mind 
and  w’ill  of  the  nation  ;  and  though  a  gov¬ 
ernment  may  not  impose  its  own  law,  hu¬ 
man  or  divine,  upon  an  adverse  people^  yet  a 
nation,  acting  through  its  government,  may 
certainly  choose  for  itself  such  a  law  as  it 
deems  most  for  its  good.” — “In  a  corrupt 
State,  the  government  and  people  are  whol¬ 
ly  at  variance ;  in  a  perfect  State,  they 
w’ould  be  wholly  one  ;  in  ordinary  States, 
they  are  one  more  or  less  imperfectly.” — 
“  For  the  right  of  a  nation  over  its  ow’n  ter¬ 
ritory  must  be  at  least  as  absolute  as  that  of 
any  individual  over  his  own  house  and  land  ; 
and  it  surely  is  not  an  absurdity  to  suppose 
that  the  voice  of  government  can  ever  be  the 
voice  of  the  nation  ;  although  they  unhappi¬ 
ly  too  often  differ,  yet  surely  they  may  con¬ 
ceivably,  and  very  often  do  in  practice^  com¬ 
pletely  agree.” — (P.  55.)  Here  the  right  of 
a  government  to  legislate  circd  sacra  is 
rested,  where  all  men  of  reasonable  views 
must  rest  it,  on  its  “  expressing  the  w’ill  of 
the  nation.”  Suppose  the  objector  to  take 
the  ground,  that  the  government,  in  point  of 
fact,  never  does  express  the  w’ill  of  the  na¬ 
tion  except  by  accident ;  for  that  nine-tenths 
of  mankind  are  governed  by  rulers  who  rest 
their  authority  on  the  principle,  that  they 
are  not  placed  there  to  express,  but  to  con¬ 
trol,  the  will  of  the  nation  ;  while  in  those 
countries  which  are  most  democratically 
governed,  the  government  can  represent,  at 
best,  only  the  numerical  majority  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ; — a  majority  which  may,  or  may  not, 
comprehend  the  religious  or  the  intelligent 
portion  of  it ;  how’  is  he  to  be  answ’ered  on 
those  premises  1  If  the  idea  of  a  State  could 
be  realized  with  any  reasonable  probability, 
w’c  can  easily  understand  the  value  of  a  the¬ 
ory  founded  upon  it — although  actual  States 
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might  be  but  imperfect  agents  to  carry  it 
out ;  but  if  the  idea  is  one  which  history  and 
common  sense  alike  show  us  can  never  be 
realized  at  all,  we  do  not  understand  how 
the  theory  can  stand  alone.  In  fact,  Dr. 
Arnold  seems  elsewhere  to  admit  that  his 
principle  goes  no  further  than  this — that 
“  the  favorite  objections  against  the  State’s 
concerning  itself  with  religion,  apply  no  less 
to  the  theory  of  a  Church . The  mor¬ 

al  theory  of  a  State  is  not  open  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  commonly  brought  against  our  actual 
constitution,  namely,  that  Parliament  is  not 
a  fit  body  to  legislate  on  matters  of  religion  ; 
for  the  council  of  a  really  Christian  State 
would  consist  of  Christians  at  once  good 
and  sensible,  quite  as  much  as  the  council 
of  a  really  Christian  Church.” — (P.  63.) 
Now,  since  we  may  very  safely  assume, 
that  since  Christendom  began  there  has 
never  been  any  thing  approaching  to  a  “real¬ 
ly  Christian  State” — since  we  may  safely 
foretell  that  there  never  will  be,  until  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Lord — this  comparison 
seems  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  question  of 
expediency ;  whether,  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
best  that  the  spiritual  government  of  man¬ 
kind  should  be  left  to  those  authorities 
whom  we  commonly  term  the  Church,  un¬ 
armed  with  coercive  power,  or  to  the  tem¬ 
poral  government  which  possesses  it.  Dr. 
Arnold  preferred  the  latter ;  and  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so  ;  but  not  to  erect  his 
own  preference  into  an  axiom.  He  consid¬ 
ered  the  Church  “  a  society  far  worse  gov¬ 
erned  than  most  Slates.”  It  may  be  so  ; 
but  other  political  philosophers  may  think 
that  most  States  are,  upon  the  whole,  worse 
governed  than  the  Church  ;  and  who  is  to 
decide  between  theml 

And  some  may  be  disposed  to  think,  that 
it  was  the  weakness  of  the  position  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  maintain,  which  drove 
him  to  put  forward  such  paradoxes  as  that 
excommunication  is  a  temporal  punishment, 
(p.  57 ;)  or,  still  more  unworthy  of  himself, 
such  vulgar  arguments  as  that  of  the  “al¬ 
most  unanimous  consent  of  all  writers  on 
government,  whether  heathen  or  Christian, 
down  to  the  18th  century.”  Dr.  Arnold, 
of  all  men,  ought  to  have  been  best  aware, 
that  on  the  great  questions  which  concern 
the  government  of  mankind,  so  long  as  the 
consent  of  all  writers  is  nearly  unanimous, 
it  is  worthless.  Consent  is  worthless,  until 
people  begin  to  think ;  and  thought  is  only 
provoked  by  opposition.  Quot  homines  tot 
sententioe^  as  he  elsewhere  says,  “  holds  good 
only  where  there  is  any  thinking  at  all ; 
otherwise  there  may  be  an  hundred  millions 


of  men,  and  only  una  sententia,  if  the  minds 
of  the  99,999,999  are  wholly  quiescent.” 
He  might  also  have  remembered,  that  if 
“nearly  unanimous  consent”  is  conclusive 
for  his  views  of  a  State,  it  is  quite  as  conclu¬ 
sive  against  his  views  of  a  Church.  We 
willingly  quit  so  barren  a  subject  j  and  could 
only  wish  that  all  who  maintain  similar 
views,  whether  on  Dr.  Arnold’s  or  any  other 
premises,  would  represent  to  themselves 
and  their  readers  their  main  position  in  its 
literal  sense  j  namely,  that  it  is  the  chief 
duty  of  the  existing  governor  of  every  exist¬ 
ing  Slate,  w  hether  King  or  Majority,  to  take 
care  of  the  spiritual  w'elfare  of  every  citizen. 
We  by  no  means  assert  that  they  would 
change  their  opinions,  but  merely  that  they 
would  see  the  subject  in  a  very  different 
light,  if  it  were  once  freed  from  the  endless 
fallacies  of  general  words.  When  it  was 
represented  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II., 
that  the  course  which  he  w’as  pursuing  to¬ 
wards  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia,  would 
render  that  kingdom  a  desert,  his  answer 
w'as,  “  malumus  regnum  vastatum  qudm  dam- 
wa/ttm.”  All  we  contend  is,  that  on  Dr.  Ar¬ 
nold’s  principles  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
that  the  Emperor  was  wrong. 

As  a  more  interesting  specimen  of  his 
style  of  writing  and  turn  of  thought,  w’e 
w'ould  select  his  views  on  certain  points  of 
military  morality,  in  w'hich  he  runs  as  bold¬ 
ly  into  opposition  to  a  host  of  commonly 
received  and  current  notions,  as  he  does, 
at  other  times,  in  questions  of  more  ordina¬ 
ry  controversy.  Nothing  is  more  custom¬ 
ary  than  to  speak  in  tones  of  praise  of  the 
conduct  of  citizens  in  assuming  arms  as 
volunteers,  and  rising  en  masse ;  or  enroll¬ 
ing  in  guerilla-parties,  to  repel  foreign  inva¬ 
sion.  And  it  seems  to  be  rather  a  preva¬ 
lent  idea,  that  in  proportion  as  nations  ap¬ 
proach  more  nearly  to  the  idea  of  free  civil 
government,  they  acquire  an  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  self-defence,  which  will 
eventually  render  military  strength  of  no 
avail,  and  abolish  standing  armies.  Not  a 
few  visionaries  of  our  time  have  foretold  the 
euthanasia  of  the  modern  military  system, 
in  this  general  arming  of  all  classes  ; — the 
advent  of  the  day,  in  the  language  of  the 
clever  dreamer  De  Vigny,  w’hen  uniforms 
will  be  ridiculous,  and  regular  war  obsolete. 
And,  whether  they  consider  such  anticipa¬ 
tions  fanciful  or  not,  most  politicians  seem 
to  assume  that  their  realization  would  be  a 
step  in  the  social  progress  of  the  world.  Dr. 
Arnold’s  views  were  w'idely  different.  And, 
as  his  manner  was,  his  imagination  being 
strongly  impressed  with  certain  evils  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  system  of  irregular  warfare,  he 
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could  not  Stop  short  of  wholesale  and  abso¬ 
lute  condemnation  of  it 

“  The  truth  ie,  that  if  war,  carried  on  by  regular 
armies  under  the  strictest  discipline,  is  yet  a  great 
evil,  an  irregular  partizan  warfare  is  an  evil  ten 
times  more  intolerable ;  it  is  in  fact  no  other  than 
to  give  a  license  to  a  whole  population  to  commit 
all  sorts  of  treachery,  rapine,  and  cnielty,  without 
any  restraint ;  letting  loose  a  multitude  of  armed 
men,  with  none  of  the  obedience  and  none  of  the 
honorable  felings  of  a  soldier ;  cowardly  because 
they  are  undisciplined,  and  cruel^ecause  they  are 
cow’ardly.  It  seems,  then,  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  government,  not  only  not  to  encourage  such 
irregular  warfare  on  the  part  of  its  population,  but 
carefully  to  repress  it ;  and  to  oppose  its  enemy 
only  with  its  regular  troops,  or  with  men  regularly 
organized,  and  acting  under  authorized  officers, 
w’ho  shall  observe  the  ordinary  humanities  of  civil¬ 
ized  w'ar.  And  what  are  called  patriotic  insurrec¬ 
tions,  or  irregular  risings  of  the  whole  population 
to  annoy  an  invading  army  by  all  means,  ought 
impartially  to  be  condemned  by  whomsoever  and 
against  whomsoever  practised,  us  a  resource  of 
small  and  doubtful  efficacy,  but  full  of  certain  atro¬ 
city,  and  a  most  terrible  aggravation  of  the  evils  of 
war.  Of  course,  if  an  invading  army  sets  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  such  irregular  warfare ;  if  they  proceed, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  to  lay  waste  the 
country  in  mere  wantonness — to  burn  houses,  and 
to  be  guilty  of  personal  outrages  on  the  inhabitants, 
then  they  themselves  invite  retaliation,  and  a 
guerilla  w’arfare  against  such  an  invader  becomes 
justifiable.  But  our  censure  in  all  cases  should 
have  reference,  not  to  the  justice  of  the  original 
war,  which  is  a  point  infinitely  disputable,  but  to 
the  simple  question — which  side  first  set  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  departing  from  the  laws  of  civilized  w’ar- 
fare,  and  of  beginning  a  system  of  treachery  and 
atrocity  ? 

“As  this  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  a  vague 
notion,  not  uncommonly,  as  I  believe,  entertained, 
that  a  people  whose  country  is  attacked,  by  which 
is  meant,  whose  territory  is  the  seat  of  war,  are 
sustaining  some  intolerable  wrong  which  they  are 
justified  in  repelling  by  any  and  every  means.  Bui 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  war  must  be  carried 
on  in  the  territory  of  one  belligerent  or  of  the  other ; 
it  is  an  accident  merely,  if  their  fighting  ground 
happen  to  be  the  country  of  some  third  party. 
Now',  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  party  which  acts 
on  the  offensive,  war  having  been  once  declared, 
becomes  in  the  W’rong  by  doing  so,  or  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  invasion  is  conquest ;  you  invade  your 
enemy  in  order  to  compel  him  to  do  you  justice — 
that  is,  to  force  him  to  make  peace  on  reasonable 
terms.  This  is  your  theory  of  the  case,  and  it  is 
one  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  maintainable, 
just  as  much  as  that  of  your  enemy  ;  for  all  law’s 
of  war  waive,  and  must  waive  the  question  as  to  the 
original  justice  of  the  quarrel — they  assume  that 
both  parties  are  equally  in  the  right.  But^suppose  in¬ 
vasion  for  the  sake  of  conquest,  I  do  not  say  of  the 
w’hole  of  your  enemy’s  country,  but  of  that  portion 
of  it  which  you  are  invading ;  as  w’e  have  many  times 
invaded  French  colonies  w’ith  a  view  to  their  incor¬ 
poration  permanently  with  the  British  domin¬ 
ions.  Conquests  of  such  a  sort  are  no  violations 
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necessarily  of  the  legitimate  object  of  war  ;  they 
may  be  considered  as  a  security  taken  for  the  time 
to  come.  Yet,  undoubtedly,  the  shock  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  particular  countries  so  invaded  is 
very  great ;  it  w’as  not  a  light  thing  for  the  Cana¬ 
dian,  or  the  inhabitant  of  Trinidad,  or  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  to  be  severed  from  the  people  of  his 
own  blood  and  language,  from  his  own  mother 
state,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  for¬ 
eigners — men  w’ith  a  strange  language,  strange 
manners,  a  different  church,  and  a  different  law. 
That  the  inhabitants  of  such  countries  should  en¬ 
list  very  zealously  in  the  militia,  and  should  place 
the  resources  of  defence  very  readily  in  the  hands 
of  the  government,  is  quite  just  and  quite  their  du¬ 
ty.  I  am  only  deprecating  the  notion  that  they 
should  rise  in  irregular  warfare,  each  man  or  each 
village  for  itself,  and  assail  the  invaders  as  their 
personal  enemies,  killing  them  whenever  and 
wherever  they  can  find  tliem.  Or,  again,  suppose 
that  the  invasion  is  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  existing  government  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  as  the  attempted  French  descents  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  the  Jacobites,  or  the  invasion  of  France  by 
the  coalescing  powers  in  1792  and  1793,  and  again 
in  1814  and  1815.  When  the  English  army  ad¬ 
vanced  into  France  in  1814,  respecting  persons 
and  property,  and  paying  for  every  article  of  food 
which  they  took  from  the  country,  would  it  have 
been  for  the  inhabitants  to  barricade  every  village, 
to  liave  lurked  in  every  thicket,  and  behind  every 
wall,  to  shoot  stragglers  and  sentinels,  and  keep  up, 
night  and  day,  a  war  of  extermination!  If,  in¬ 
deed,  the  avowed  object  of  the  invader  be  the  de¬ 
struction,  not  of  any  particular  government,  but  of 
the  national  existence  altogether ;  if  he  thus  dis¬ 
claims  the  usual  object  of  legitimate  war — a  fair 
and  lasting  peace — and  declares  that  he  makes  it  a 
war  of  extermination,  he  doubtless  cannot  com¬ 
plain  if  the  usual  laws  of  war  are  departed  from 
against  him,  when  he  himself  sets  the  example. — 
But,  even  then,  when  we  consider  what  unspeaka¬ 
ble  atrocities  a  partizan  warfare  gives  birth  to,  and 
that  no  nation  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force 
of  disciplined  armies  was  ever  saved  by  such 
means,  it  may  be  doubted,  even  then,  whether  it 
be  justifiable,  unless  the  invader  drives  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  it,  by  treating  them  from  the  beginning  as 
enemies,  and  outraging  their  persons  and  property. 
If  this  judgment  seem  extreme  to  any  one,  I  would 
only  ask  him  to  consider  well,  first,  the  cowardly, 
treacherous,  and  atrocious  character  of  all  guerilla 
warfare ;  and  in  the  next  place  the  certain  misery 
which  it  entails  on  the  country  which  practises  it, 
and  its  inefficacy,  as  a  general  rule  to  conquer  or 
exped  an  enemy,  how’ever  much  it  may  annoy 
him.”— P.  204. 

This  is  only  one  instance,  among  many, 
of  the  tendency  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
to  deduce  general  lessons  from  every  class 
of  facts  which  the  writer  is  engaged  in  in¬ 
vestigating.  And  it  appears  to  form,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  view,  an  essential  part  of  the 
duties  of  an  historian,  that  he  should  be 
ready  at  all  moments  to  adapt  his  inferen¬ 
ces  from  ancient  experience  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  questions  which  agitate  his  own  age — to 
make  the  present  and  the  past  mutually  il- 
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lustrate  each  other.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
meanings  we  ascribe  to  the  following*  re¬ 
markable  passage,  in  which  he  lays  down 
broadly  the  difference  between  the  antiqua¬ 
ry  and  the  historian. 

“  What  is  it  that  the  mere  antiquarian  wants, 
and  which  the  mere  scholar  w'ants  also ;  ^o  that 
satire,  sagacious  enough  in  detecting  the  weak 
points  of  every  character,  has  often  held  them  both 
up  to  ridicule  ?  They  have  wanted  what  is  the 
essential  accompaniment  to  all  our  knowledge  of 
the  past,  a  lively  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
present ;  they  wanted  the  habit  of  continually 
view'ing  the  two  in  combination  with  each  other  ; 
they  wanted  that  master-power  w’hich  enables  us 
to  take  a  point  from  which  to  contemplate  both  at 
a  distance,  and  so  to  judge  of  each  and  of  both,  as 
if  we  belonged  to  neither.  For  it  is  from  the  views 
so  obtained — from  the  conclusions  so  acquired — 
that  the  wisdom  is  formed  which  may  really  assist 
in  shaping  and  preparing  the  course  of  the  future. 

“  Antiquarianism,  then,  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
past  enjoyed  by  one  who  has  no  lively  knowledge 
of  the  present.  Thence  it  is,  when  concerned 
with  great  matters,  a  dull  knowledge.  It  may  be 
lively  in  little  things  ;  it  may  conceive  vividly  the 
shape  and  color  of  a  dress,  or  the  style  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  because  no  man  can  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
have  a  distinct  notion  of  these  in  his  ow'u  times  ; 
he  must  have  a  full  conception  of  the  coat  he  wears 
and  the  house  he  lives  in.  But  the  past  is  reflect¬ 
ed  to  us  by  the  present ;  so  far  as  we  see  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  present,  so  ftir  we  can  see  and  under¬ 
stand  th^  past ;  so  far,  but  no  farther.  And  this  is 
the  reason  why  scholars  and  antiquarians,  nay,  and 
men  calling  themselves  historians  also,  have  writ¬ 
ten  so  uninstructively  of  the  ancient  world  ;  they 
could  do  no  otherwise,  for  they  did  not  understand 
the  world  around  them.  How  can  he  comprehend 
the  parties  of  other  days  who  has  no  clear  notion 
of  those  of  his  own  ?  What  sense  can  he  have  of 
the  progress  of  the  great  contest  of  human  affairs 
in  its  earlier  stages,  when  it  rages  around  him  at 
this  actual  moment  unnoticed,  or  felt  to  be  no  more 
than  a  mere  indistinct  hubbub  of  sounds  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  weapons  ?  What  cause  is  at  issue  in  the 
combat,  he  knows  not.  Whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  who  feels  his  own  times  keenly,  to  whom 
they  are  a  positive  reality,  with  a  good  and  evil 
distinctly  perceived  in  them,  such  a  man  will 
w’rite  a  lively  and  impressive  account  of  past  times, 
even  though  his  knowledge  be  insufficient  and  his 
prejudices  strong.  This,  I  think,  is  the  merit  of 
Mitford,  and  it  is  a  great  one.  His  very  anti-Jac- 
obin  partialities,  much  as  they  have  interfered  with 
the  fairness  of  his  history,  have  yet  completely 
saved  it  from  being  dull.  He  took  an  interest  in 
the  parties  of  Greece,  because  he  was  alive  to  the 
parties  of  his  own  time  ;  he  described  the  popular 
party  in  Athens  just  as  he  would  have  described 
the  Whigs  of  England  ;  he  was  unjust  to  Demos¬ 
thenes  because  he  would  have  been  unjust  to  Mr. 
Fox.  His  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was 
limited,  and  so  was  his  learning  altogether ;  but 
because  he  was  an  English  gentlemen  who  felt  and 
understood  the  state  of  things  around  him,  and  en- 
tered  warmly  into  its  parties,  therefore  he  was 
able  to  write  a  history  of  Greece,  which  has  the 


great  charm  of  reality  ;  and  which,  if  I  may  judg® 
by  my  own  experience,  is  read  at  first  with  inter¬ 
est,  and  retains  its  hold  firmly  on  the  memory.** 
— P.  108. 

If  the  meaning  of  this  passage  only  were, 
that  the  historian  is  better  qualified  for  his 
task  whose  mind  is  rich  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  he  lives  in,  (which  seems  to 
have  been  a  part  at  least  of  Dr.  Arnold’s 
conception,  from  the  instance  he  afterwards 
gives  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,)  no  one  could 
hesitate  to  admit  its  truth.  But  if  it  is 
meant  that  a  good  historian  must  also  be 
interested  in  modern  controversies,  and 
make  his  history  subservient  to  the  object 
of  influencing  the  convictions  of  his  readers 
respecting  them,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  he  is  not  rather  describing 
what  has  been  called  the  philosophy  of 
history,  than  history  itself.  And  it  would 
assuredly  require  a  very  severe  and  vigor¬ 
ous  judgment — indeed,  a  greater  degree  of 
impartiality  and  inaccessibility  to  passion 
and  prejudice  than  we  can  fairly  expect 
from  man — for  a  historian,  w’ho  has  the 
present  full  in  sight,  and  strongly  exciting 
his  imagination,  to  be  calm  and  just  in  his 
review  of  the  past.  Mitford’s  History  of 
Greece  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  an  at¬ 
tractive  work,  and  so  may  Cobbett’s  Histo¬ 
ry  of  the  Reformation  ;  but,  after  all,  the 
interest  they  excite  is  much  the  same  with 
that  of  a  clever  political  pamphlet.  But  it 
could  not  be  said  of  Gibbon,  Hume,  or  Rob¬ 
ertson,  or  Ranke,  or  even  Dr.  Arnold’s  great 
master  Niebuhr,  that  they  display  the  habit 
of  continually  viewing  the  past  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  present ;  and  yet,  who  will 
venture  to  call  them  mere  antiquarians  1 — 
Histories  such  as  theirs  have  all  the  excel¬ 
lence  w'hich  belongs  to  the  ablest  order  of 
conversation ; — where  the  speaker,  while 
he  condenses  the  information  which  he  has 
to  impart,  leaves,  at  the  same  time,  grace¬ 
fully  but  incidentally,  the  impression  of  the 
fulness  of  his  knowledge  on  other  subjects. 
History,  such  as  Dr.  Arnold  would  prefer  it 
— and  his  own  historical  works  afford  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  kind — would  rather  resemble 
the  brilliant  talk  of  very  clever  speakers, 
who  cannot  tell  us  what  w’e  want  to  know 
without  adorning  the  narration  with  infer¬ 
ences  and  illustrations  drawn  from  a  hun¬ 
dred  distant  sources. 

We  prefer,  to  this  attempt  to  fix  the 
true  historical  character,  the  following 
pointed  sketch  of  the  characteristics  of 
style  in  different  historians;  and  its  import¬ 
ance  as  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  value 
to  be  reposed  in  them  as  authorities.  Any 
reader  who  is  conversant  with  this  branch 
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of  literature,  will  readily  find  names  to  fit 
the  followinof  characters: — 

“The  main  thing*  to  look  to  is,  of  course,  his 
work  itself.  Here  the  very  style  gives  us  an  im¬ 
pression  by  no  means  to  be  dismissed.  If  it  is 
very  heavy  and  cumbrous,  it  indicates  either  a  dull 
man  or  a  pompous  man,  or  at  least  a  slow  and 
awkward  man  ;  if  it  be  tawdry,  and  full  of  com¬ 
monplaces  enunciated  with  great  solemnity,  the 
writer  is  most  likely  a  silly  man  ;  if  it  be  highly 
antithetical,  and  full  of  unusual  expressions,  or 
artificial  ways  of  stating  a  plain  thing,  the  writer  is 
clearly  an  affected  man.  If  it*be  plain  and  simple 
— always  clear,  but  never  eloquent — the  writer 
may  be  a  very  sensible  man,  but  is  too  hard  and  dry 
to  be  a  very  great  man.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
always  eloquent,  rich  in  illustrations,  full  of  anima¬ 
tion,  but  too  uniformly  so,  and  without  the  relief  of 
simple  and  quiet  passages,  we  must  admire  the 
writer’s  genius  in  a  very  high  degree ;  but  we  may 
fear  that  he  is  too  continually  excited  to  have  at¬ 
tained  to  the  highest  wisdom,  for  that  is  necessarily 
calm.  In  this  manner  the  mere  language  of  an 
historian  will  furnish  utf  with  something  of  a  key  to 
his  mind  ;  and  will  tell  us,  or  at  least  give  us  cause 
to  presume  in  what  his  main  strength  lies,  and  in 
what  he  is  deficient.” — P.  384. 

We  cannot  place  the  distinction  between 
the  antiquary  and  historian  exactly  where 
Dr.  Arnold  places  it ;  but  without  endea¬ 
voring  at  present  to  establish  another,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  attempt  to  draw  it  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  writer.  The  faults 
of  his  manner  (for  sufch  we  would  call  them, 
if  faults  they  are,  rather  than  faults  of 
style,  which  in  all  his  writings  is  good) 
arise  from  over-eagerness  in  illustration 
and  comparison.  If  blemishes  in  historical 
composition,  they  are  peculiar  merits  in  the 
work  of  education.  They  are  among  the 
talents  by  which  he  was  so  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  in  exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
young,  in  the  studies  to  which  he  directed 
them.  What  we  may  term  the  youthful¬ 
ness  of  his  manner — his  luxuriant  discur¬ 
siveness,  when  a  passage  in  Livy  invites 
him  to  a  discussion  of  the  physical  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  or  a 
chapter  of  Thucydides  to  speculations  on 
the  politics  of  modern  republics  ; — this 
constituted  its  great  charm  to  the  temper 
of  younger  men. 

And,  therefore,  those  very  qualities 
which  possibly  detracted  from  his  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  sober  character  of  a  historian, 
were  such  as  to  render  him  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  and  useful  of  teachers  in  a  lecture- 
room.  This  is  one  of  the  many  respects 
in  which  his  loss  must  be  felt,  and  felt  as  at 
present  irreparable,  in  that  university  to 
which  he  had  been,  for  so  brief  a  space, 
attached  as  a  Professor.  Not  Oxford  only, 
but  England,  has  need  of  minds  such  as 
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his,  in  respect  of  all  those  higher  qualities 
which  we  have  endeavored  faintly  to  de¬ 
lineate.  Men  who  can  follow  truth  with 
a  devotion  so  exclusive  as  to  leave  room  for 
no  other  idol — men  who  can  enter  eagerly 
into  all  the  great  controversies  of  their 
day,  and  yet  allow  no  exclusive  sect  or 
faction  the  honor  of  counting  them  as  ad¬ 
herents — men  who  do  not  shun  the  entan¬ 
glements  of  party  spirit  from  cowardice  or 
from  apathy,  but  who  resist  it  as  a  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  despise  it  as  a  weakness — men 
whose  whole  life  and  conversation  bear 
testimony  to  the  deep  importance  they 
attach  to  religious  truth,  and  yet  free  from 
every  taint  of  controversial  unfairness  and 
theological  rancor, — such  men  are  scarce 
and  precious  in  all  times,  and  the  absorbing 
nature  of  our  party  interests  seems  to 
render  them  scarcer  every  day.  But  at 
present,  we  are  only  regarding  the  promise 
which  he  was  giving  of  a  scarcely  inferior 
kind  of  usefulness,  in  helping  to  turn,  if 
possible,  the  very  mischievous  direction 
which  has  been  given  to  youthful  thought 
and  enterprise  of  late  years,  and  especially 
in  his  university. 

Almost  every  one  has  taken  an  interest  in 
the  recent  theological  controversies  which 
have  had  their  birth  in  Oxford  ;  few  have 
looked  to  the  effect  which  the  controversial 
spirit  has  produced  on  the  tone  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  that  university  as  regards  its  primary 
object — education.  When  first  the  theolog¬ 
ical  ‘  movement’  began — that  is  to  say, 
about  ten  years  ago — there  was  excited  at 
the  same  time  in  both  universities,  but 
especially  in  Oxford,  a  strong  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  studies  and 
occupations  of  the  place.  It  was  the  com¬ 
mon  language  of  all  those  who  deemed  that 
the  frame  and  temper  of  society  needed  an 
extensive  renovation,  that  this  renovation 
must  begin  with  the  young.  The  presump¬ 
tuous  turn  of  mind,  the  reliance  on  intel¬ 
lectual  ability,  supposed  to  result  from  in¬ 
struction  addressing  itself  to  the  intellect 
alone,  were  to  be  corrected  by  a  strong  di¬ 
version  in  favor  of  a  more  subjective  course 
of  study.  The  student  was  to  be  imbued 
with  principles  and  tastes,  rather  than  posi¬ 
tive  acquirements.  The  main  object  of  the 
instructor  was  to  be  the  formation  of  moral 
character  by  habit,  not  the  imparting  of 
what  is  commonly  ctilled  learning.  Nay, 
much  was  to  be  unlearnt — much  rubbish 
taken  down  before  men  could  begin  afresh 
on  the  old  foundations — much  of  the  sciol¬ 
ism  of  recent  centuries  removed  j — natural 
science  and  literary  acquirement  to  be 
brought  down  from  that  undue  exaltation  to 
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which  they  had  been  raised  in  modern 
times,  by  generations  wanting  in  the  habits 
of  reverence  and  earnestness  of  feeling. 
Catholic  theology,  and  Moral  Philosophy  in 
accordance  with  Catholic  doctrine,  were  to 
be  the  main  foundations  of  the  improved 
education  of  these  newer  days  j  science 
and  literature  were  not,  indeed,  to  be  ne¬ 
glected,  but  to  be  cultivated  as  in  subordi¬ 
nation  only  to  these  great  ‘  architectonic’ 
sciences,  and  discarded  wherever  they  could 
not  be  forced  into  such  subjection.  And 
thus  a  new  generation  was  to  he  trained,  in 
which  inferiority  in  respect  of  mere  object- 
ive  knowledge,  if  such  should  really  ensue, 
was  to  be  far  more  than  compensated  by 
the  higher  cultivation  of  the  immortal  part— 
the  nobler  discipline  of  piety  and  obedience. 
Such  aspirations  may  be  traced  in  most  of 
the  many  writings  on  the  university  system 
which  the  crisis  of  those  days  brought  out; 
while  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
practical  details  of  the  subject,  know  full 
well  how  deep  a  tincture  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  actual  studies  and  habits  of 
both  places,  but  especially  of  Oxford,  by 
the  prevalence  of  views  such  as  these,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  energetic  men,  in  language  at 
once  startling  and  attractive. 

Nor  do  we  imagine  that  those  views  are 
altered  now.  We  have  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  their  authors  would  agree  with  us 
as  to  the  consequences  which  we  cannot  but 
believe  to  have  proceeded  from  the  practi¬ 
cal  realization  of  their  wishes.  Yet  that 
the  facts  themselves,  of  which  we  complain, 
exist,  they  would  hardly  deny.  Their  en¬ 
deavor  was  undoubtedly  a  lofty  one ;  and 
how  far  it  may  prove  a  vain  one,  must  as 
yet  be  in  a  great  measure  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture.  It  remains  to  be  proved,  whether 
or  not  they  have  not  proceeded  on  a  forget¬ 
fulness  of  the  real  importance  and  value  of 
mere  positive  knowledge  in  the  moral  edu¬ 
cation  of  man.  Because  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation  is 
not  obvious  and  direct,  it  is  easily  passed 
over.  Nor  do  w^e  suppose  that  it  can  ever 
be  fully  appreciated,  except  by  those  who 
are  prepared,  with  ourselves,  to  recognise 
the  great  principles ; — that  all  learning  is 
discipline  —  all  discipline  self-denial  —  all 
self-denial  has  the  nature  of  virtue :  and 
that,  by  consequence,  however  wide  or 
strange  the  corollary  may  seem,  he  who 
knows  the  first  propositions  of  Euclid  is,  in 
so  far,  better  than  he  w'ho  does  not ;  ay, 
though  both  may  have  been  equally  un¬ 
taught  to  pray,  and  may  have  formed  of 
their  Creator  no  more  than  the  confused 
terrific  image  entertained  by  the  wildest  of 


savage  minds.  But,  even  without  going 
thus  far,  few  can  have  failed  to  observe  the 
importance  of  the  acquisition  of  positive 
knowledge,  in  withdrawing  the  mind  from 
over  contemplation  of  self  and  its  attributes. 

It  gives  the  faculties  another  w’orld  to  work 
in,  besides  that  microcosm  within  which  the 
influences  of  hopes  and  fears,  pride,  ambi¬ 
tion,  vain-glory,  are  continually  working  to 
retain  them.  It  corrects  the  passions,  by 
substituting  an  excitement  of  a  different  or¬ 
der;  it  encourages  generous  sentiment,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  no  immediate  object  but  truth, 
irrespective  of  advantage ;  it  encourages 
candid  and  honest  habits  of  mind,  because 
the  truth  which  it  holds  out  is  one  which 
party  feeling  and  prejudice  have  compara¬ 
tively  little  interest  in  perverting.  It  has,  of 
course,  like  every  human  pursuit,  its  own  , 
temptations  to  vanity  and  presumption ;  but 
how  infinitely  less  engrossing  and  danger¬ 
ous  than  those  which  attend  on  studies 
which  directly  interest  the  heart,  and  pro¬ 
voke  its  stronger  feelings ! 

To  substitute,  therefore,  as  the  main  in¬ 
struments  of  education,  for  the  studies  of 
science,  history,  and  literature,  those  which 
have  for  their  immediate  object  the  awak¬ 
ening  and  strengthening  of  the  moral  per¬ 
ceptions,  is  to  abandon  that  discipline  which 
has  an  indirect,  but  not  the  less  powerful, 
influence  in  enlarging  and  strengthening  the 
moral  faculty ; — for  that  which  has  indeed 
for  its  direct  object  moral  improvement,  but 
is  apt,  by  a  strong  and  necessary  under-cur¬ 
rent  of  action,  to  narrow  and  distort  that 
very  portion  of  man’s  nature  it  is  intended  to 
improve.  The  study  of  Ethical  philosophy 
may  be  admirably  adapted  to  harmonize  the 
general  education  of  the  mind ;  to  recall  it 
to  itself — its  own  duties  and  constitution — 
from  too  wide  a  wandering  over  the  far 
more  attractive  fields  of  external  truth. 
But  to  have  this  efffect,  it  must  be  adminis¬ 
tered  as  a  corrective  only.  To  make  it 
practically  the  leading  discipline,  and  render 
others  dependent  on  it,  is  mental  ruin.  It 
is  in  itself  a  study  fraught  with  danger ;  it 
throws  the  mind  back  on  itself,  fills  it  with 
an  engrossing,  and  perhaps  morbid,  habit  of 
self-analysis  ;  and  eventually,  and  not  very 
indirectly,  of  self-worship.  But  independ¬ 
ently  of  this,  teach  it  as  you  will,  it  must 
be  taught  on  a  system.  That  system  must 
rest  on  arbitrary  axioms — axioms  which 
can  neither  be  proved  nor  are  self-evident — 
axioms  in  the  defence  of  which  the  feelings 
must  in  the  first  place  be  enlisted.  But  he 
whose  heart  and  faculties  are  wrapt  up  in 
attachment  to  a  system — be  that  system 
truth  itself — inevitably  comes  to  love  it  and 
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defend  it,  not  because  it  is  truth, but  because 
it  is  his  system.  This  is  the  danger  which 
besets  even  the  learner  of  abstract  know¬ 
ledge  ;  how  infinitely  more  him  who  pur¬ 
sues  studies  in  which  the  conclusions  are 
practical,  and  in  which  to  err  is  to  incur 
moral  danger!  And  how  much  the  peril  is 
increased,  when  philosophy  is  carefully  en¬ 
rolled  in  support  of  a  theological  scheme — 
involved,  as  it  were,  in  the  quarrels  of  dog¬ 
matic  theology — in  the  strife  which  swells 
every  heart,  and  lends  bitterness  to  every 
tongue,  in  the  little  world  which  surrounds 
the  pupil  ;--when,  in  the  language  of  an 
able  Oxford  writer,  the  Church  is  made  to 
“  fix  the  true  point  of  view  from  which  all 
their  truths  may  be  seen  in  their  real  forms 
and  proportions  !”  But  from  the  moment 
that  truth,  as  such,  and  irrespectively  of  par¬ 
ticular  ends,  ceases  to  be  the  main  object 
proposed  to  the  mind  in  tuition,  farewell  to 
honesty,  openness,  and  independence  of 
character.  For  truly,  though  severely,  was 
it  said,  by  one  too,  who  has  had  no  slight 
share  in  fashioning  the  popular  philosophy 
of  the  present  day,  that  he  who  loves 
Christianity  better  than  truth,  will  soon 
love  his  own  sect  better  than  Christianity, 
and  end  by  loving  himself  better  than 
either. 

Again,  in  teaching  reverence  for  the  dis¬ 
tant  past,  those  whose  views  we  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  considering  have  thought  themselves 
justified  in  using  a  tone  of  great  bitterness —  , 
great  scorn — we  must  add  of  great  self-ex¬ 
altation,  in  speaking  of  the  present  and  the 
immediate  past.  They  have  thought  it  their 
duty  to  hold  up  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
of  the  ages  immediately  preceding  our  own, 
and  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
at  the  present  day,  to  utter  contempt ;  to 
show  the  futility  of  the  objects  most  valued, 
the  worthlessness  of  the  knowledge  most 
esteemed.  This  they  scarcely  could  do, 
without  affording  infinite  encouragement  to 
that  w  orst  kind  of  vanity,  the  thinking  our¬ 
selves  wise  above  those  around  us  ; — a  far 
greater  temptation,  as  Dr.  Arnold  himself 
has  acutely  remarked,  than  that  of  under¬ 
valuing  those  W'ho  have  lived  before  us. 
“Our  personal  superiority  seems  much 
more  advanced  by  decrying  our  contempo¬ 
raries,  than  by  decrying  our  fathers.  'I'he 
dead  are  not  our  real  rivals  ;  nor  is  pride 
very  much  gratified  by  asserting  a  superi¬ 
ority  over  those  w’ho  cannot  deny  it.  It  is 
far  more  tempting  to  personal  vanity  to 
think  ourselves  the  only  wise  amongst  a 
generation  of  fools,  than  to  glory  in  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  w’ise  generation,  w'here  our  personal 
wisdom,  be  it  w’hat  it  may,  cannot  at  least 
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have  the  distinction  of  singularity.”  The 
influence  of  the  prejudices  thus  excited  on 
the  moral  character  is  bad  enough  ;  but  on 
intellectual  progress  it  is  destruction.  The 
fruits  of  the  recent  fashion  of  decrying 
mere  scientific  pursuits,  or  mere  literary 
studies,  as  unworthy,  frivolous,  or  danger¬ 
ous,  are  terribly  apparent  in  the  present 
condition  of  Oxford.  Here,  at  least,  we 
shall  scarcely  meet  with  a  contradiction. 
The  gradual  desertion  of  the  lecture  rooms, 
in  which  knowdedge  not  absolutely  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  University  discipline  is  impart¬ 
ed,  is  notorious.  The  utter  absence  of  all 
spirit  for  investigation  of  every  sort,  ex¬ 
cept  in  polemic  theology  and  one  or 
two  inferior  pursuits  of  taste,  is  the  subject, 
even  there,  of  general  lamentation.  Natu¬ 
ral  Philosophy,  indeed,  w'hile  disregarded 
by  all,  is  absolutely  discountenanced  by 
many,  from  similar  reasons  to  that  which 
the  late  King  of  Naples  was  w'ont  to  give 
for  refusing  grants  of  money  to  unroll  the 
Herculanean  manucripts  ;  —  namely,  that 
something  might  be  discovered  therein 
w'hich  would  overturn  the  Christian  religion, 
and  then  his  Majesty  would  never  get  ab¬ 
solution.  Historical  study  seems  altogether 
at  an  end,  except  in  the  single  province  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquities :  indeed,  as  we 
have  seen  it  ingeniously  remarked  by  a 
writer  of  the  Oxford  school,  all  history  is 
dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  re-written  on 
Church  principles.  Nay,  the  very  special 
studies  of  under-graduates  are  no  longer 
pursued  with  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  former 
times :  classical  scholarship  is  declining. 
We  saw  it  stated  the  other  day,  in  a  Jour¬ 
nal  favorable  to  the  present  “  movement,” 
that  the  art  of  prose  Latin  composition  is 
absolutely  lost  at  Oxford.  To  borrow  again 
the  forcible  language  of  Dr.  Arnold  : — 
“  The  two  great  parties  of  the  Christian 
world  have  each  their  own  standard  of  truth 
by  which  they  try  all  things — Scripture  on 
the  one  hand  ;  the  voice  of  the  Church  on 
the  other.  To  both,  therefore,  the  pure  in¬ 
tellectual  movement  is  not  onlyunw’elcome, 
but  they  dislike  it.  It  will  question  W'hat 
they  will  not  allow  to  be  questioned  :  it  may 
arrive  at  conclusions  which  they  would  re¬ 
gard  as  impious.  And  therefore  in  an  age” 
(or  seat)  “  of  religious  movement  particular¬ 
ly,  the  spirit  of  intellectual  movement  soon 
finds  itself  proscribed  rather  than  counte¬ 
nanced.” 

Thus  much,  at  least,  is  matter  of  general 
observation, — that  while  the  loss  is  certain, 
the  gain  in  higher  respects  is  w’orse  than 
questionable ;  that  much  has  been  lost, 
along  with  knowledge  itself,  of  the  habits 
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of  mind  which  attend  an  ardent  pursuit  of 
knowledge — of  manly  candor,  of  extended 
sympathies,  of  that  generous,  frank  enthu¬ 
siasm  so  graceful  in  the  young  ;  that  a  cap¬ 
tious,  close,  exclusive  spirit,  is  apt  to  grow 
on  the  mind,  under  the  discipline  and  as¬ 
sociations  now  prevailing — producing  in 
vigorous  natures  a  concentrated  heat,  in¬ 
stead  of  an  expansive  warmth^  this  is  com¬ 
plained  of,  we  know  not  how  justly,  but 
seems  to  follow  as  a  not  unnatural  conse¬ 
quence.  For  this,  and  much  more,  Oxford 
has  to  thank  the  peculiar  exertions  of  the 
ablest  and  most  active  among  her  present 
teachers,  and  the  success  which  has  attend¬ 
ed  them. 

It  is  true  that  they  are  awake  now.  Of 
course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men  of 
really  superior  minds,  such  as  many  of 
those  of  whom  we  speak,  can  be  content  in 
observing  the  decay  of  knowledge  around 
them  ;  or  the  loss  of  interest  in  those  pur- 
suitsto  whichthe  youthful  disposition  should 
seem  adapted.  It  appears  to  be  the  very 
earnest  endeavor  of  many  of  them,  to  keep 
the  minds  of  those  under  actual  pupilage  as 
far  as  possible  unpolluted  by  that  black  and 
bitter  Styx  of  controversy  which  envelopes 
the  region.  But  this  is  utterly  impossible, 
unless  they  could  influence  also — which  in 
this  direction  they  cannot — the  minds  and 
studies  of  that  body  of  which  the  condition 
forms  by  far  the  best  test  of  the  state  of 
education  at  our  universities.  Wc  mean 
those  who  have  passed  their  short  academi¬ 
cal  course,  but  are  still  detained  by  various 
duties  or  circumstances  ;  young  themselves, 
although,  for  the  most  part,  instructors  of 
those  still  younger — for  they  form  the  class 
which  gives  the  tone  to  the  studious  part  of 
those  under  discipline.  So  long  as  theolo¬ 
gical  controversy  forms  the  great  excite¬ 
ment  and  interest  of  their  lives,  so  long  it 
will  exercise  its  miserable  influence  on  the 
education  in  which  they  assist.  However 
honestly  disposed,  the  tutor  whose  head  is 
in  a  whirl  with  the  religious  battles  of  Con¬ 
vocation,  cannot  get  up  among  his  pupils 
much  enthusiasm  about  the  Punic  or  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war.  Where  his  mind  mechani¬ 
cally  leads,  theirs  wull  follow.  Nor  will  the 
tone  of  society,  out  of  academical  hours 
assist  in  supplying  the  stimulus  of  better 
and  more  vigorous  speculation  ;  for  society 
at  Oxford — that  is,  the  society  of  the  intel¬ 
ligent  and  active  part  of  its  denizens — is  be¬ 
come  dead  and  spiritless — paralyzed  from 
the  dread  which  prevails  of  giving  mutual 
offence.  Men  stand  carefully  aloof  from 
free  intercourse  with  each  other  on  ques¬ 
tions  which  excite  them,  and  the  place  sup¬ 


plies  no  topics  to  neutral  and  harmless  in¬ 
terest.  Add  to  this,  the  thousand  tempta¬ 
tions  to  take  sides,  to  enlist  in  parties — the 
sad  ^^'ant  of  importance  of  those,  old  or 
young,  who  in  agitated  societies  keep  aloof 
from  agitation.  Talent,  enthusiasm,  self- 
importance,  eccentricity,  all  take  one  and 
the  same  direction  ; — the  able  are  easily 
drawn  in  by  the  desire  to  shine ;  and  fools, 
because  they  have  an  instinctive  conscious¬ 
ness  that  in  no  other  way  can  a  fool  be¬ 
come  a  man  of  consequence. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  influence 
which  this  combination  of  deteriorating 
causes  may  have  on  the  prospects  of  the 
rising  generation.  Va  diebus  nostris,  ex¬ 
claimed  the  old  chronicler,  who  in  his  bar¬ 
barous  age  saw  and  felt  the  moral  darkness 
extending  itself,  along  with  the  decline  of 
that  culture,  of  which,  in  these  enlightened 
times,  some  men  seem  to  fancy  that  we 
have  a  surfeit — vee  diebus  nostris^  quia  periit 
studium  litterarum  a  nobis  !  We  know  full 
well  the  elements  of  greatness  which  exist 
at  Oxford.  They  need  no  other  proof  than 
the  extraordinary  influence  which  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  thence  for  the  last  ten  years 
for  good  or  for  evil.  We  know,  too,  that 
with  all  the  degrading  effects  of  its  present 
condition  on  its  usefulness  as  a  place  of  in¬ 
struction,  the  very  violence  of  its  contro¬ 
versies  has  not  been  without  direct  intel¬ 
lectual  influence,  in  awakening  and  point¬ 
ing  the  energies  of  dispositions  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  order.  But  what  the  general  class  of 
minds  which  its  present  system  produces 
need  above  all  things,  is  a  stimulus  to  a 
more  natural  and  more  independent  action. 

This  is  precisely  what  talents  like  those 
of  Dr.  Arnold  were  fitted  to  give ;  and  it  is 
in  this  respect  that  his  loss  is  nothing  less 
than  a  national  calamity.  Both  his  virtues, 
lofty  as  they  were,  and  his  talents  w’ere  of 
an  eminently  practical  order  ;  nor  were  his 
very  peculiarities  without  their  usefulness. 
If  he  had  been  a  severer  anaylst  than  he 
was — a  man  of  judgment  more  free  from 
the  impulses  of  the  affections — a  man  less 
solicitous  about  the  polemics  of  his  day — 
more  patient  in  investigation,  and  less 
ready  to  grasp  at  obvious  solutions  of  dif¬ 
ficulties — in  one  word,  less  of  a  theorist; 
he  might  have  been  greater  as  a  literary 
man  ;  but  he  could  scarcely  have  possessed, 
along  with  these  faculties,  his  own  distinc¬ 
tive  excellence.  His  mode  of  action,  in 
his  university  sphere,  as  his  lectures  prove, 
would  have  been,  not  to  endeavor  forcibly 
to  tear  away  his  audience  from  their  ac¬ 
customed  associations,  and  make  at  once 
of  young  theologians  and  moralists  a  new 
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race  of  impartial  inquiresr ;  but  to  bring’ 
them  to  the  study  of  the  past,  as  it  were, ' 
through  the  present;  to  appeal  to  their 
acquired  sympathies,  to  argue  with  their 
prejudices;  to  lead  them  thus  gradually,; 
and  by  the  very  means  of  the  tendencies* 
and  propensities  he  found  in  them,  into ; 
purer  and  freer  fields  of  inquiry  than  those  * 
in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  ex- : 
patiate.  We  are  far  from  estimating  his  i 
prospects  of  ultimate  success  by  the  popu- 1 
larity  which  attended  his  first  appearance  | 
in  his  professional  character.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  concourse  of  hearers  which  greet¬ 
ed  him,  was  partly  a  homage  to  his  high 
character ;  partly  attracted  by  a  certain 
fashion  which  his  name  had  acquired  from 
various  incidental  circumstances.  Such 
popularity  he  neither  coveted  nor  invited  ; 
for  no  one  could  be  more  entirely  free  from 
affectation  and  vanity — qualities  belonging 
to  minds  of  very  inferior  order  to  his. 
But  it  afforded  him  an  advantage  at  the 
outset,  which  his  singular  powers  of  illus¬ 
tration  and  discursive  eloquence — his  art 
of  rendering  attractive  every  subject  he 
touched — would  have  amply  qualified  him 
to  sustain.  Short,  indeed,  was  the  period 
allotted  to  him,  and  barely  sufficient  even 
thus  to  indicate  the  road  which  he  would 
have  pursued.  We  have  a  high  respect  for 
the  character  and  abilities  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  succeeded  him  ;  and  rejoice  to  find 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  this  instance  as  in 
some  others,  has  exhibited  predilections  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  liberal  body 
of  his  countrymen  ;  but  all  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  ranks  out  of  which  the  Minister  had  to 
make  his  selection,  could  not  have  afforded 
the  equal  of  him  who  is  departed,  for  the 
present  emergency. 
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[from  the  german  of  c.  f.  gellert.] 

From  Tail’s  Magazine. 

The  skilful  man  who  did  invent 
The  Hat,  that  useful  ornament, 

Wore  it  at  first  all  smooth  and  round, 

By  no  projecting  edges  crowned  ; 

And  yet  it  was  on  such  a  plan, 

All  owned  him  a  distinguished  man. 

He  died  at  length,  and  his  successor 
Assumed  the  hat,  its  new  possessor. 

The  heir  bethought  him  that  the  hat 
Was  certainly  too  round  and  flat  ; 

So,  to  improve  it,  sitting  down. 

He  made  two  corners  on  its  crown. 

Then  walked  abroad,  into  the  town  ; 


Where  all  the  people's  wondering  faces 
Bespoke  ih*  enchantment  of  its  graces. 

He  also  died,  and  his  successor 
Received  the  hat  as  next  possessor. 

The  heir  upon  it  thus  descanted  : 

I  see,  says  he,  there’s  something  wanted  ; — 
Then,  after  pondering  well  upon  it. 

He  raised  another  corner  on  it. 

And  each  beholder  wondering  cried, 

“  This  genii^is  his  country’s  pride  !” 

He  died,  and  then  his  next  successor 
Proclaimed  hims^f  the  hat’s  possessor. 

The  hat  was  now  no  longer  clean, 

(And  this,  you’ll  grant,  must  needs  have  been  :) 
The  heir  was  grieved  this  fact  to  find. 

Yet,  having  an  ingenious  mind. 

He  dyed  it  black,  with  skill  and  care. 

And  all  exclaimed  :  “  What  grace  is  there  ! 

The  black  bespeaks  a  master-mind. 

And  leaves  all  rival  hats  behind.” 

He  died,  and,  as  the  hat’s  possessor, 
his  will  installed  his  next  successor. 

The  willing  heir  takes  home  the  prize, 

But  soon  observes  the  incipient  tatter  ; 

He  thinks  and  thinks,  and  tries  and  tries. 

How  he  can  rectify  the  matter  : — 

Then,  after  hard  and  frequent  rubbing, 
Hotpressing  and  redoubled  scrubbing. 

He  binds  the  hat  all  neatly  round, 

And  walks  abroad,  with  air  profound  : — 

“  What  see  we  here  ?’  each  townsman  cries, 

“  A  new  hat  ? — can  we  trust  our  eyes  ? — 

O  happy  era  !  Error’s  sway 
Now  melts  before  the  light  of  day. 

And  Genius,  fraught  with  blessings  rich, 

Hath  reached  at  last  her  highest  pitch  !” 

But  he  too  died,  and  his  successor 
Became  forthwith  the  hat’s  possessor. 

Discoveries,  though  long  in  finding, 

Make  the  inventor’s  name  renowned  : — 

The  heir  took  ofi"  the  former  binding, 

And  girt  the  hat  with  laces  round. 

Fastening  the  whole  upon  a  button  ; 

Then,  at  the  glass,  the  hat  he  put  on  ; 

And  all,  transported  out  of  measure. 

Before  it  skipped  with  very  pleasure, — 

“  What  are  the  rest  to  him  ?”  they  cried, — 

“  Now  every  rival  well  may  hide  ; 

For  this  great  Spirit’s  wondrous  flame 
Eclipses  every  other  name. 

And  wins  itself  immortal  fame  ?” 

He  also  died,  and  his  successor 
Was  duly  named  the  hat’s  possessor  ; 

And  every  time  the  newest  fashion 
Was  kept  by  all,  with  care  and  caution. 

What  further  happened  with  the  hat — 

My  second  book  will  tell  you  that — 

Each  new  possessor  changed  its  mould  ; — 

The  hat  itself  continued  old  ; — 

In  short — this  emblem  suits  my  purpose  nicely — 
Its  fate  was  like  Philosophy’s  precisely  ! 


Alcohol. — An  experiment  has  been  made,  at  the 
Theatre  of  Montpelier,  of  a  new  principle  of  light¬ 
ing — from  alcohol — said  to  be  successful,  and  im¬ 
portant  to  the  vine-growing  districts  of  France,  as 
a  fresh  vent  for  their  produce.  The  light  is  stated 
to  be  of  dazzling  brightness,  and  without  either 
odor  or  smoke. — Athenaeum. 
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From  the  Edinbai^h  Magazine. 

Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'^rblay.  Five 

vols.  8vo.  London:  1842. 

Though  the  world  saw  and  heard  little  of 
I\Tadame  D’Arblay  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  her  life,  and  though  that  little  did 
not  add  to  her  fame,  there  were  thousands, 
we  believe,  uho  felt  a  singular  emotion 
when  they  learned  that  she  was  no  longer 
among  us.  The  news  of  her  death  carried 
the  minds  of  men  back  at  one  leap,  clear 
over  two  generations,  to  the  time  when  her 
first  literary  triumphs  were  won.  All  those 
whom  we  had  been  accustomed  to  revere 
as  intellectual  patriarchs,  seemed  children 
when  compared  with  her ;  for  Burke  had 
sat  up  all  night  to  read  her  writings,  and 
Johnson  had  pronounced  her  superior  to 
Fielding,  when  Rogers  was  still  a  school¬ 
boy,  and  Southey  still  in  petticoats.  Yet 
more  strange  did  it  seem  that  we  should 
just  have  lost  one  whose  name  had  been 
widely  celebrated  before  any  body  had 
heard  of  some  illustrious  men  who,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  years  ago,  were,  after  a 
long  and  splendid  career,  borne  with  honor 
to  the  grave.  Yet  so  it  was.  Frances  Bur¬ 
ney  was  at  the  height  of  fame  and  popu¬ 
larity  before  Cowper  had  published  his  first 
volume,  before  Porson  had  gone  up  to  col¬ 
lege,  before  Pitt  had  taken  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  before  the  voice  of 
Erskine  had  been  once  heard  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall.  Since  the  appearance  of  her  first 
work,  sixty-two  years  had  passed  ;  and  this 
interval  had  been  crowded,  not  only  with 
political,  hut  also  with  intellectual  revolu¬ 
tions.  Thousands  of  reputations  had,  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  sprung  up,  bloomed,  with¬ 
ered,  and  disappeared.  New  kinds  of  com¬ 
position  had  come  into  fashion,  had  gone 
out  of  fashion,  had  been  derided,  had  been 
forgotten.  The  fooleries  of  Della  Crusca, 
and  the  fooleries  of  Kotzebue,  had  for  a 
time  bewitched  the  multitude,  but  had  left 
no  trace  behind  them  ;  nor  had  misdirected 
genius  been  able  to  save  from  decay  the 
once  flourishing  schools  of  Godwin,  of 
Darwin,  and  of  RadclifTe.  Many  books,\vrit- 
ten  for  temporary  effect,  had  run  through 
six  or  seven  editions,  and  had  then  been 
gathered  to  the  novels  of  Afra  Behn,  and 
the  epic  poems  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore. 
Yet  the  early  works  of  Madame  D’Arblay, 
in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  years,  in  spite  of  the 
change  of  manners,  in  spite  of  the  populari¬ 
ty  deservedly  obtained  by  some  of  her 
rivals,  continued  to  hold  a  high  place  in  the 
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public  esteem.  She  lived  to  be  a  classic. 
Time  set  on  her  fame,  before  she  went  hence, 
that  seal  which  is  seldom  set  except  on  the 
fame  of  tlie  departed.  Like  Sir  Condy 
Rackrent  in  the  tale,  she  survived  her  own 
wake,  and  overheard  the  judgment  of  pos¬ 
terity. 

Having  always  felt  a  warm  and  sincere, 
though  not  a  blind  admiration  for  her  tal¬ 
ents,  we  rejoiced  to  learn  that  her  Diary  was 
about  to  be  made  public.  Our  hopes,  it  is 
true,  were  not  unmixed  with  fears.  We 
could  not  forget  the  fate  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Dr.  Burney,  which  were  published  ten  years 
ago.  That  unfortunate  book  contained 
much  that  was  curious  and  interesting. 
Yet  it  was  received  with  a  cry  of  disgust, 
and  w’as  speedily  consigned  to  oblivion. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  deserved  its  doom. 
It  was  written  in  Madame  D’Arblay’s  later 
style — the  worst  style  that  has  ever  been 
known  among  men.  No  genius,  no  infor¬ 
mation,  could  save  from  proscription  a  book 
so  written.  We,  therefore,  opened  the 
Diary  with  no  small  anxiety,  trembling  lest 
we  should  light  upon  some  of  that  peculiar 
rhetoric  which  deforms  almost  every  page 
of  the  Memoirs,  and  which  it  is  impossible 
to  read  without  a  sensation  made  up  of 
mirth,  shame,  and  loathing.  We  soon, 
however,  discovered  to  our  great  delight, 
that  this  Diary  was  kept  before  Madame 
D’Arblay  became  eloquent.  It  is,  for  the 
most  part,  written  in  her  earliest  and  best 
manner  j  in  true  woman’s  English,  clear, 
natural,  and  lively.  The  two  works  are 
lying  side  by  side  before  us,  and  we  never 
turn  from  the  Memoirs  to  the  Diary  without 
a  sense  of  relief.  The  difference  is  as 
great  as  the  difference  between  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  perfumer’s  shop,  fetid  with  la¬ 
vender  water  and  jasmine  soap,  and  the  air 
of  a  heath  on  a  fine  morning  in  May.  Both 
works  ought  to  be  consulted  by  every  per¬ 
son  who  wishes  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  our  literature  and  our  man¬ 
ners.  But  to  read  the  Diary  is  a  pleasure  j  to 
read  the  Memoirs  will  always  be  a  task. 

We  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  harmless 
amusement  to  our  readers  if  we  attempt, 
with  the  help  of  these  two  books,  to  give 
them  an  account  of  the  most  important 
years  of  Madame  D’Arblay’s  life. 

She  was  descended  from  a  family  which 
bore  the  name  of  Maeburney,  and  w'hich, 
though  probably  of  Irish  origin,  had  been 
long  settled  in  Shropshire,  and  was  possess¬ 
ed  of  considerable  estates  in  that  county. 
Unhappily,  many  years  before  her  birth, 
the  Maeburneys  began,  as  if  of  set  purpose 
and  in  a  spirit  of  determined  rivalry,  to 
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expose  and  rnin  themselves.  The  heir- 
apparent,  Mr.  James  Macburney,  offended 
his  father  by  making  a  runaway  match  with 
an  actress  from  Goodman's  Fields.  The 
old  gentleman  could  devise  no  more  judi¬ 
cious  mode  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  his 
undutiful  boy,  than  by  marrying  the  cook. 
The  cook  gave  birth  to  a  son  named  Joseph, 
who  succeeded  to  all  the  lands  of  the  family, 
while  James  was  cut  off  with  a  shilling. 
The  favorite  son,  however,  was  so  extra¬ 
vagant,  that  he  soon  became  ns  poor  as  his 
disinherited  brother.  Both  were  forced  to 
earn  their  bread  by  their  labor.  Joseph 
turned  dancing-master,  and  settled  in  Nor¬ 
folk.  James  struck  otf  the  Mac  from  the 
beginning  of  his  name,  and  set  as  a  portrait- 
painter  at  Chester.  Here  he  had  a  son 
named  Charles,  well  known  as  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Music,  and  as  the  father  of 
two  remarkable  children,  of  a  son  distin¬ 
guished  by  learning,  and  of  a  daughter  still 
more  honorably  distinguished  by  genius. 

Charles  early  showed  a  taste  for  that  art, 
of  w'hich,  at  a  later  period,  he  became  the 
historian.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  cele¬ 
brated  musician  in  London,  and  applied 
himself  to  study  with  vigor  and  success. 
He  early  found  a  kind  and  munificent  pat¬ 
ron  in  Fulk  Greville,  a  high-born  and  high¬ 
bred  man,  w’ho  seems  to  have  had  in  large 
measure  all  the  accomplishments  and  all 
the  follies,  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices 
which,  a  hundred  years  ago,  were  consid¬ 
ered  as  making  up  the  character  of  a  fine 
gentleman.  Under  such  protection,  the 
young  artist  had  every  prospect  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  career  in  the  capital.  But  his  health 
failed.  It  became  necessary  for  him  to 
retreat  from  the  smoke  and  river  fog  of 
London,  to  the  pure  air  of  the  coast.  He 
accepted  the  place  of  organist  at  Lynn,  and 
settled  at  that  towm  with  a  young  lady  who 
had  recently  become  his  wife. 

At  Lynn,  in  June  175*2,  Frances  Burney 
was  born.  Nothing  in  her  childhood  in¬ 
dicated  that  she  would,  while  still  a  young 
wmman,  have  secured  for  herself  an  honor¬ 
able  and  permanent  place  among  English 
writers.  She  was  shy  and  silent.  Her 
brothers  and  sisters  called  her  a  dunce, 
and  not  altogether  without  some  show  of 
reason  ;  for  at  eight  years  old  she  did  not 
know  her  letters. 

In  1760,  Mr.  Burney  quitted  Lynn  for 
London,  and  took  a  house  in  Poland  Street .; 
a  situation  w^hich  had  been  fashionable  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  which,  since 
that  time,  had  been  deserted  by  most  of  its 
wealthy  and  noble  inhabitants.  He  after¬ 
wards  resided  in  St.  Martin’s  Street,  on  the 
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south  side  of  Leicester  Square.  His  house 
there  is  still  well  known,  and  will  continue 
to  be  well  known  as  long  as  our  island 
retains  any  trace  of  civilization  ;  for  it  was 
the  dwelling  of  Newton,  and  the  square 
turret  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the 
surrounding  buildings  was  Newton’s  ob¬ 
servatory. 

Mr.  Burney  at  once  obtained  as  many 
pupils  of  the  most  respectable  description 
as  he  had  time  to  attend,  and  was  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  support  his  family,  modestly  in¬ 
deed,  and  frugally,  but  in  comfort  and 
independence.  His  professional  merit  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  from  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  and 
his  works  on  subjects  connected  with  his 
art  gained  for  him  a  place  respectable, 
though  certainly  not  eminent,  among  men 
of  letters. 

The  progress  of  the  mind  of  Frances 
Burney,  from  her  ninth  to  her  twenty-fifth 
year,  well  deserves  to  be  recorded.  When 
her  education  had  proceeded  no  further 
than  the  horn-book,  she  lost  her  mother, 
and  thenceforward  she  educated  herself. 
Her  father  appears  to  have  been  as  bad  a 
father  as  a  very  honest,  affectionate,  and 
sweet-tempered  man  can  well  be.  He  loved 
his  daughter  dearly  ;  but  it  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  a  parent  has  other 
duties  to  perform  to  children  than  that  of 
fondling  them.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  superintend  their 
education  himself.  His  professional  en¬ 
gagements  occupied  him  all  day.  At  seven 
in  the  morning  he  began  to  attend  his  pu¬ 
pils,  and,  when  London  was  full,  was  some¬ 
times  employed  in  teaching  till  eleven  at 
night.  He  was  often  forced  to  carry  in  his 
pocket  a  tin  box  of  sandwiches,  and  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  wine  and  water,  on  which  he  dined 
in  a  hackney-coach  while  hurrying  from  one 
scholar  to  another.  Two  of  his  daughters 
he  sent  to  a  seminary  at  Paris;  but  he  im¬ 
agined  that  Frances  would  run  some  risk  of 
being  perverted  from  the  Protestant  faith  if 
she  were  educated  in  a  Catholic  country, 
and  he  therefore  kept  her  at  home.  No 
governess,  no  teacher  of  any  art  or  of  any 
language,  was  provided  for  her.  But  one 
of  her  sisters  showed  her  how  to  write  ;  and, 
before  she  was  fourteen,  she  began  to  find 
pleasure  in  reading. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  reading  that  her 
intellect  was  formed.  Indeed,  when  her 
best  novels  were  produced,  her  knowledge 
of  books  was  very  small.  When  at  the 
height  of  her  fame,  she  was  unacquainted 
with  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Voltaire 
and  Moliere;  and,  what  seems  still  more 
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extraordinary,  l>od  never  heard  or  seen  a 
line  of  Churchill,  who,  when  she  was  a  pirl, 
was  the  most  popular  of  living  poets.  It  is 
particularly  deserving  of  observation,  that 
she  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  n 
novel  reader.  Her  father’s  library  was 
large  ;  and  he  had  admitted  into  it  so  many 
books  which  rigid  moralists  generally  ex¬ 
clude,  that  he  felt  uneasy,  as  he  afterwards 
owned,  when  Johnson  began  to  examine  the 
shelves.  But  in  the  whole  collection  there 
was  only  a  single  novel,  Fielding’s  Amelia. 

An  education,  however,  which  to  most 
girls  would  have  been  useless,  but  which 
suited  Fanny’s  mind  better  than  elaborate 
culture,  was  in  constant  progress  during  her 
passage  from  childhood  to  womanhood. 
The  great  book  of  human  nature  was  turned 
over  before  her.  Her  father’s  social  position 
was  very  peculiar.  He  belonged  in  fortune 
and  station  lothe  middleclass.  Hisdaughters 
seem  to  have  been  sufTered  to  mix  freely 
with  those  whom  butlers  and  waiting-maids 
call  vulgar.  We  are  told  that  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  playing  with  the  children  of  a 
wig-maker  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  house. 
Yet  few  nobles  could  assemble  in  the  most 
stately  mansions  of  Grosvenor  Square  or 
St.  James’s  Square,  a  society  so  various  and 
so  brilliant  as  was  sometimes  to  be  found 
in  Dr.  Burney’s  cabin.  His  mind,  though 
not  very'  powerful  or  capacious,  was  rest¬ 
lessly  active;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
professional  pursuits,  he  had  contrived  to 
lay  up  much  miscellaneous  information. 
His  attainments,  the  suavity  of  his  tentper, 
and  the  gentle  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
had  obtained  for  him  ready  admission  to  the 
first  literary  circles.  While  he  was  still  at 
Lynn,  he  had  won  Johnson’s  heart  by  sound¬ 
ing  with  honest  zeal  the  praises  of  the 
English  Dictionary.  In  London  the  two 
friends  met  frequently,  and  agreed  most 
harmoniously.  One  tie,  indeed,  was  want¬ 
ing  to  their  mutual  attachment.  Burney 
loved  his  own  art  passionately  ;  and  John¬ 
son  just  knew  the  bell  of  St  Clement’s 
church  from  the  organ.  They  had,  how¬ 
ever,  many  topics  in  common  ;  and  on  win¬ 
ter  nights  their  conversations  were  some¬ 
times  prolonged  till  the  fire  had  gone  out, 
and  the  candles  had  burned  away  to  the 
wicks.  Burney’s  admiration  of  the  powers 
which  had  produced  Rasselas  and  The 
Rambler,  bordered  on  idolatry.  He  gave 
a  singular  proof  of  this  at  his  first  visit  to 
Johnson’s  ill-furnished  garret.  The  master 
of  the  apartment  was  not  at  home.  The 
enthusiastic  visitor  looked  about  for  some 
rellque  which  he  might  carry  away  ;  but 
he  could  see  nothing  lighter  than  the  chairs 


and  the  fire-irons.  At  last  he  discovered 
an  old  broom,  tore  some  bristles  from  the 
stump,  wrapped  them  in  silver  paper,  and 
departed  as  happy  as  Louis  IX.  when  the 
holy  nail  of  St  Denis  was  found.  Johnson, 
on  the  other  hand,  condescended  to  growl 
out  that  Burney  was  an  honest  fellow, 
a  man  whom  it  was  impossible  not  to  like. 

Garrick,  too,  was  a  frequent  visitor  in 
Poland  Stre  et  and  St.  Marlin’s  Lane.  That 
wonderful  actor  loved  the  society  of  chil¬ 
dren,  partly  from  good-nature,  and  partly 
from  vanity.  The  ecstasies  of  mirth  and 
terror  which  his  gestures  and  play  of  coun¬ 
tenance  never  failed  to  produce  in  a  nusery, 
flattered  him  quite  as  much  as  the  applause 
of  mature  critics.  He  often  exhibited  all  his 
powers  of  mimicry  for  the  amusement  of  the 
little  Burneys,  awed  them  by  shuddering  and 
crouching  as  if  he  saw  a  ghost,  scared  them 
by  raving  like  a  maniac  in  St.  Luke’s,  and 
then  at  once  became  an  auctioneer,  a  chim¬ 
ney-sweeper,  or  an  old  woman,  and  made 
them  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down  their 
cheeks. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount  the 
names  of  all  the  men  of  letters  and  artists 
whom  Frances  Burney  had  an  opportunity 
Of  seeing  and  hearing.  Colman,  Twining, 
Harris,  Baretti,  Hawkesworth,  Reynolds, 
Barry,  were  among  tho-e  who  occasionally 
surrounded  the  tea-table  and  supper-tray  at 
her  father’s  modest  dwelling.  1  his  was  not 
all.  The  distinction  which  Dr.  Burney  had 
acquired  as  a  musician,  and  as  the  historian 
of  music,  attracted  to  his  house  the  most 
eminent  musical  performers  of  that  age. 
The  greatest  Italian  singers  who  visited 
England  regarded  him  as  the  dispenser  of 
fame  in  their  art,  and  exerted  themselves  to 
obtain  his  suffrage.  Pachierolti  became 
his  intimate  friend.  The  rapacious  Agujari, 
who  sang  for  nobody  else  under  fifty  pounds 
an  air,  sang  her  best  for  Dr.  Burney  without 
a  fee;  and  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Burney 
even  the  haughty  and  eccentric  Gabrielli 
constrained  herself  to  behave  with  civility. 
It  w'as  thus  in  his  pow'er  to  give,  with  scarce¬ 
ly  any  expense,  concerts  equal  to  those  of 
the  aristocracy.  On  such  occasions  the 
quiet  street  in  which  he  lived  was  blocked 
up  by  coroneted  chariots,  and  his  little 
drawing-room  was  crowded  with  peers, 
peeresses,  ministers,  and  ambassadors.  On 
one  evening,  of  which  we  happen  to  have  a 
full  account,  there  were  present  Lord  Mul- 
grave.  Lord  Bruce,  Lord  and  Lady  Edge¬ 
combe,  Lord  Barrington  from  the  War- 
Office,  Lord  Sandwich  from  the  Admiralty, 
Lord  Ashburn't.am,  with  his  gold  key  dang¬ 
ling  from  his  pocket,  and  the  French  Ambas- 
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sador,  M.  de  Guignes,  renowned  for  his  fine 
person  and  for  his  success  in  gallantrj’.  But 
the  great  show  of  the  night  was  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  Count  OrlofT,  whose  gigantic 
figure  was  all  in  a  blaze  with  jewels,  arid  in 
whose  demcanorthe  untamed  ferocity  of  the 
Scythian  might  be  discerned  through  a  thin 
varnish  of  French  politeness.  As  he  stalk¬ 
ed  about  the  small  parlor,  brushing  the 
ceiling  with  his  toupee,  the  girls  whispered 
to  each  other,  with  mingled  admiration  and 
horror,  that  he  was  the  favored  lover  of  his 
august  mistress  ;  that  he  had  borne  the  chief 
part  in  the  revolution  to  which  she  owed 
her  throne  ;  and  that  his  huge  hands,  now 
glittering  with  diamond  rings,  had  given  the 
last  squeeze  to  the  windpipe  of  her  unfortu¬ 
nate  husband. 

With  such  illustrious  guests  as  these  were 
mingled  all  the  most  remarkable  specimens 
of  the  race  of  lions — a  kind  of  game  which 
is  hunted  in  London  every  spring  with  more 
than  Meltonian  ardor  and  perseverance. 
Bruce,  who  had  washed  down  steaks  cut 
from  living  oxen  with  water  from  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  the  Nile,  came  to  swagger  and  talk 
about  his  travels.  Omai  lisped  broken  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  made  all  the  assembled  musicians 
hold  their  ears  by  howling  Otaheitean  love- 
sonffs,  such  as  those  with  which  Oberea 
charmed  her  Opano. 

With  the  literary  and  fashionable  society 
which  occasionally  met  under  Dr.  Burney’s 
roof,  Frances  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
mingled.  She  was  not  a  musician,  and 
could  therefore  bear  no  part  in  tlie  concerts. 
She  was  shy  almost  to  awkwardness,  and 
scarcely  ever  joined  in  the  conversation. 
The  slightest  remark  from  a  stranger  dis¬ 
concerted  her;  and  even  the  old  friends  of 
her  father  who  tried  to  draw  her  out  could 
seldom  extract  more  tlian  a  Yes  or  a  No. 
Her  figure  was  small,  her  face  not  dislin- 
guished  by  beauty.  She  was  therefore  suf¬ 
fered  to  withdrawquietly  to  the  background, 
and,  unobserved  herself,  to  observe  all  that 
passed.  Her  nearest  relations  were  aware 
that  she  had  good  sense,  but  seem  not  to 
have  suspected,  that  under  her  demure  and 
bashful  deportment  were  concealed  a  fertile 
invention  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
She  had  not,  it  is  true,  an  eye  for  the  fine 
shades  of  character.  But  every  marked 
peculiarity  instantly  caught  her  notice  and 
remained  engraven  on  her  imagination. 
Thus,  while  still  a  girl,  she  had  laid  up  such 
a  store  of  materials  for  fiction  as  few  of 
those  who  mix  much  in  the  world  are  able  to 
accumulate  during  a  long  life.  She  had 
watched  and  listened  to  people  of  every 
class,  from  princes  and  great  officers  of  state 
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down  to  artists  living  in  garrets,  and  poets 
familiar  with  subterranean  cook-shops. 
Hundreds  of  remarkable  persons  had  passed 
in  review  before  her,  English,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian,  lords  and  fiddlers,  deans  of 
cathedrals  and  managers  of  theatres,  travel¬ 
lers  leading  about  newly  caught  savages, 
and  singing  women  escorted  by  deputy- 
husbands. 

So  strong  was  the  impression  made  on  the 
mind  of  Frances  by  the  society  which  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  hearing,  that 
she  began  to  write  little  fictitious  narratives 
as  soon  as  she  could  use  her  pen  with  ease, 
which,  as  we  have  s.aid,  was  not  very  early. 
Her  sisters  were  amused  by  her  stories. 
But  Dr.  Burney  knew  nothing  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  ;  and  in  another  quarter  her  literary 
propensities  met  with  serious  discourage¬ 
ment.  When  she  was  fifteen,  her  father 
took  a  second  wife.  The  new  Mrs.  Burney 
soon  found  out  that  her  daughter-in-law  was 
fond  of  scribbling,  and  delivered  several 
good-natured  lectures  on  the  subject.  The 
advice  no  doubt  was  well-meant,  and  might 
have  been  given  by  the  most  judicious 
friend  ;  for  at  that  time,  from  cau.:es  to 
which  we  may  hereafter  advert,  nothing 
could  be  more  disadvantageous  to  a  young 
lady  than  to  be  known  as  a  novel-writer. 
Frances  yielded,  relinquished  her  favorite 
.  pursuit,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  all  her  man¬ 
uscripts.* 

She  now  hemmed  and  stitched  from 
breakfast  to  dinner  with  scrupulous  regular¬ 
ity.  But  the  dinners  of  that  time  were 
early  ;  and  the  afternoon  was  her  own. 
Though  she  had  given  up  novel-writing,  she 
was  still  fond  of  using  her  pen.  She  began 
to  keep  a  diary,  and  she  corresponded  large¬ 
ly  with  a  person  who  seems  to  have  had  the 
chief  share  in  the  formation  of  her  mind. 
This  was  Samuel  Crisp,  an  old  friend  of  her 
father.  Ills  name,  well  known,  near  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  in  the  most  splendid  circles  of 
London,  has  Icng  been  forgotten.  His  his¬ 
tory  is,  however,  so  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive,  that  it  tempts  us  to  venture  on  a  di¬ 
gression. 

Long  before  Frances  Burney  was  born, 
Mr.  Crisp  had  made  his  entrance  into  the 
world,  with  every  advantage.  He  was  well 
connected  and  well  educated.  His  face  and 
figure  were  conspicuotisly  handsome  ;  his 

*  There  is  some  difficulty  here  as  to  the  chronol¬ 
ogy.  “  This  sacrifice,”  says  the  editor  of  the  Diary, 
‘‘  was  made  in  the  young  authoress's  fifteenth  year.” 
This  could  not  be  ;  for  the  sacrifice  was  the  effect, 
according  to  the  ediior’'«  own  showing,  of  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  second  Mrs.  Burney;  and  Frances 
was  in  her  sixteenth  year  when  her  father’s  second 
marriage  took  place. 
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manners  were  polished ;  his  fortune  was 
easy  ;  his  character  was  without  stain  j  he 
lived  in  the  best  society;  he  had  read  much  ; 
he  talked  well  ;  his  taste  in  literature,  music, 
painting,  aichitecture,  sculpture,  was  held 
in  high  esteeiri.  Nothing  that  the  world 
can  give  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  his  hap¬ 
piness  and  respectability,  except  that  he 
should  understand  the  limits  of  his  powers, 
and  should  not  throw  away  distinctions 
which  were  within  his  reach  in  the  pursuit 
of  distinctions  which  were  unattainable. 

“  It  is  an  uncontrolled  truth,”  says  Swift, 
“that  no  man  ever  made  an  ill  figure  who 
understood  his  own  talents,  nor  a  good  one 
who  mistook  them.”  Every  day  brings 
with  it  fresh  illustrations  of  this  weighty 
saying;  but  the  best  commentary  that  we 
remember  is  the  history  of  Samuel  Crisp. 
Men  like  him  have  their  proper  place,  and 
it  is  a  most  important  one,  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Letters.  It  is  by  the  judgment  of 
such  men  that  the  rank  of  authors  is  finally 
determined.  It  is  neither  to  the  multitude, 
nor  to  the  few  who  are  gifted  with  great 
creative  genius,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
sound  critical  decisions.  The  multitude, 
unacquainted  with  the  best  models,  are  cap¬ 
tivated  by  whatever  stuns  and  dazzles  them. 
They  deserted  Mrs.  Siddons  to  run  after 
Master  Betty  ;  and  they  now  prefer,  we  have 
no  doubt.  Jack  Sheppard  to  Von  Arievelde. 
A  man  of  great  original  genius,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  man  who  has  attained  to  mastery  in 
some  high  walk  of  art,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
implicitly  trusted  as  a  judge  of  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  others.  The  erroneous  decisions 
pronounced  by  such  men  are  without  num¬ 
ber.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  jealousy 
makes  them  unjust.  But  a  more  creditable 
explanation  may  easily  be  found.  The  very 
excellence  of  a  work  shows  that  some  of  the 
faculties  of  the  author  have  been  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  ;  for  it  is  not 
given  to  the  human  intellect  to  expand  itself 
widely  in  all  directions  at  once,  and  to  be  at 
the  same  time  gigantic  and  well  proportion¬ 
ed.  Whoever  becomes  pre-eminent  in  any 
art,  nay,  in  any  style  of  art,  generally  does 
so  by  devoting  himself  with  intense  and  ex¬ 
clusive  enthusiasm  to  the  pursuit  of  one 
kind  of  excellence.  His  perception  of  other 
kinds  of  excellence  is  therefore  too  often 
impaired.  Out  of  his  own  department  he 
praises  and  blames  at  random,  and  is  far  less 
to  be  trusted  than  the  mere  connoisseur, 
wlio  produces  nothing,  and  whose  business 
is  only  to  judge  and  enjoy.  One  painter  is 
distinguished  by  his  exquisite  finishing.  He 
toils  day  after  day  to  bring  the  veins  of  a 
cabbage-leaf,  the  folds  of  a  lace  veil,  the 


wrinkles  of  an  old  woman’s  fiice,  nearer  and 
nearer  to  perfection.  In  the  time  which  he 
employs  on  a  square  foot  of  canvas,  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  a  different  order  covers  the  walls  of  a 
palace  with  gods  burying  giants  under  moun¬ 
tains,  or  makes  the  cupola  of  a  church  alive 
with  seraphim  and  martyrs.  The  more  fer¬ 
vent  the  passion  of  each  of  these  artists  for 
his  art,  the  higher  the  merit  of  each  in  his 
own  line,  the  more  unlikely  it  is  that  they' 
will  justly  appreciate  each  other.  Many' 
persons  who  never  handled  a  pencil,  proba¬ 
bly  do  far  more  justice  to  51ichael  Angelo 
than  would  liavc  been  done  by'  Gerhard 
Douw,  and  far  more  justice  to  Gerhard 
Doiiw  than  would  have  been  done  by’Michael 
Angelo. 

It  is  the  same  with  literature.  Thousands 
who  have  no  spark  of  the  genius  of  Dryden 
or  Wordsworth,  do  to  Dryden  the  justice 
which  has  never  been  done  by  Wordsworth, 
and  to  Wordsworth  the  justice  which,  we 
suspect,  would  never  have  been  done  by 
Dryden.  Gray,  Johnson,  Richardson,  Pheld- 
ing,  are  all  highly  esteemed  by  the  great 
body  of  intelligent  and  well-informed  men. 
But  Gray  could  see  no  merit  in  Rasselas; 
and  Johnson  could  see  no  merit  in  the  Bard. 
Fielding  thought  Richardson  a  solemn  prig  ; 
and  Richardson  perpetually  expressed  con¬ 
tempt  and  disgust  for  Fielding’s  lowness. 

Mr.  Crisp  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to 
have  been  a  man  eminently  qualified  for  the 
useful  office  of  a  connoisseur.  His  talents 
and  knowledge  fitted  him  to  appreciate 
justly  almost  every  species  of  intellectual 
superiority'.  As  an  adviser  he  was  inesti¬ 
mable.  Nay',  he  might  probably'  have  held 
a  respectable  rank  as  a  writer,  if  he  would 
have  confined  himself  to  some  department 
of  literature  in  which  nothing  more  than 
sense,  taste,  and  reading  was  required.  Un¬ 
happily'  he  set  his  heart  on  being  a  great 
poet,  wrote  a  tragedy  in  five  acts  on  the 
death  of  Virginia,  and  offTered  it  to  Garrick, 
who  was  his  personal  friend.  Garrick  read, 
shook  his  head,  and  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  wise  in  Mr.  Crisp  to 
stake  a  reputation  which  stood  high  on  the 
success  of  such  a  piece.  But  the  author, 
blinded  by'  self-love,  set  in  motion  a  ma¬ 
chinery  such  as  none  could  long  resist.  His 
intercessors  were  the  most  eloquent  man 
and  the  most  lovely  woman  of  that  genera¬ 
tion.  Pitt  vvas  induced  to  read  V'irginia, 
and  to  pronounce  it  excellent.  Lady  Coven- 
try%  with  fingers  which  might  have  furnish¬ 
ed  a  model  to  sculptors,  forced  the  manu¬ 
script  into  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  mana¬ 
ger  ;  and,  in  the  year  1754,  the  play  was 
brought  forward. 
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Nothing  that  skill  or  friendship  could  do 
was  omitted.  Garrick  wrote  both  prologue 
and  epilogue.  The  zealous  friends  of  the 
author  filled  every  box  ;  and,  by  their  stren¬ 
uous  exertions,  the  life  of  the  play  was  pro¬ 
longed  during  ten  nights.  But,  though  there 
was  no  clamorous  reprobation,  it  was  uni¬ 
versally  felt  that  the  attempt  had  failed. 
When  Virginia  was  printed,  the  public  dis¬ 
appointment  was  even  greater  than  at  the 
representation.  The  critics,  the  Monthly 
Reviewers  in  particular,  fell  on  plot,  char¬ 
acters,  and  diction  without  mercy,  but,  we 
fear,  not  without  justice.  We  have  never 
met  with  a  copy  of  the  play  ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  lines  which  are  extracted  in 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  and  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  malevolently  select¬ 
ed,  we  should  say  that  nothing  but  the  act¬ 
ing  of  Garrick,  and  the  partiality  of  the 
audience,  could  have  saved  so  feeble  and  un¬ 
natural  a  drama  from  instant  damnation. 

The. ambition  of  the  poet  was  still  unsub¬ 
dued.  When  the  London  season  closed,  he 
applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  work  ol 
removing  blemishes.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  suspected,  what  we  are  strongly  inclin¬ 
ed  to  suspect,  that  the  whole  piece  was  one 
blemish,  and  that  the  passages  which  were 
meant  to  be  line,  were,  in  truth,  bursts  of 
that  tame  extravagance  into  whic.h  writers- 
fall,  when  they  set  ihem-iclves  to  be  sublime 
and  pathetic  in  spile  of  nature.  Ho  «)milto(), 
added,  retouched,  an<l  flattered  himself  with 
hopes  of  a  complete  success  in  the  fidlow- 
ing  year;  but,  in  the  followinc;  year,  Gar¬ 
rick  show’ed  no  disposition  to  bring  tin 
ainenrled  iragctly  on  the  stage.  Solicitation 
atid  remonstrance  were  tried  in  vain.  Lad; 
Coventry,  drooping  under  that  malad\ 
which  seems  ever  to  select  what  is  loveliesi 
for  its  prey,  could  render  no  assistance 
The  manager’s  language  was  civilly  evasive; 
but  his  resolution  was  inflexible. 

Crisp  had  committed  a  gr>  at  error  ;  hut 
he  had  escaped  with  a  very  slight  penance. 
His  play  had  not  been  hooted  from  the 
boards.  It  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  bettc 
received  than  many  very  estimable  perfor¬ 
mances  have  been — titan  Johnson’s  Irene 
for  example,  and  Goldsmith’s  Good-Natur¬ 
ed  Man.  Had  t’risp  been  w’ise,  he  w’onh' 
have  thought  himself  happy  iu  having  pur¬ 
chased  sell'-kuow’ledge  so  cheap.  He  wonh 
have  relinquished  without  vain  repiuings  tin 
hope  of  poetical  distinction,  and  woub 
have  turned  to  the  many  s<»urcps  of  happi 
ness  w'hich  he  still  possessed.  Had  he  been, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  unfeeling  and  un¬ 
blushing  dunce,  he  w’ould  have  gone  o' 
writing  scores  of  bad  tragedies  in  defianct 
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of  censure  and  derision.  But  he  had  too 
much  sense  to  risk  a  second  defeat,  yet  too 
little  to  bear  his  first  defeat  like  a  man.  The 
fatal  delusion  that  he  was  a  great  dramatist, 
had  taken  firm  possession  of  his  mind.  His 
failure  lie  attributed  to  every  cause  except 
the  true  one.  He  complained  of  the  ill-will 
■  f  Garrick,  who  appears  to  have  done  every 
thing  that  ability  and  zeal  could  do;  and 
who,  from  selfish  motives,  w’ould,  of  course, 
have  been  w’ell  pleased  if  Virginia  had  been 
IS  successful  03  the  Beggar’s  Opera.  Na)*, 
Crisp  complained  of  the  languor  of  li»e 
friends  whose  partiality  liad  given  him  three 
benefit  nights  to  which  he  had  no  claim. 
He  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the  spec¬ 
tators,  w  hen,  in  truth,  he  ought  to  have  been 
grateful  for  their  unexampled  patience.  He 
lost  his  temper  and  spirits,  and  became  a 
cynic  and  a  lialer  of  mankind.  From  Lon¬ 
don  he  retired  to  Hampton,  and  from  Hamp¬ 
ton  to  a  solitary  and  long-deserted  mansion, 
built  on  a  common  in  one  of  the  wildest 
tracts  of  Surrey.  No  road,  not  even  a  sheep- 
walk,  connected  bis  lonely  dwelling  with 
the  abodes  of  men.  The  place  of  his  re¬ 
treat  was  strictly  concealed  from  his  old 
associates.  In  the  spring  he  sonielimes 
emerged,  and  was  seen  at  exhibitions  and 
(Muicerls  in  London.  But  he  soon  disap- 
jieared,  and  bid  himself,  with  no  society  but 
•lis  books,  in  bis  dreary  hermitage.  He  sur¬ 
vived  bis  failure  about  thirty  years.  A  new 
.reneral ion  sprang  up  around  him.  No  me¬ 
mory  of  his  bad  verses  remained  among 
men.  How  completely  the  world  Ijad  lost 
^ight  of  him,  will  appear  from  a  single  cir- 
v'limsiance.  We  looked  for  liis  name  in  a 
•.opious  Dictionary  of  Dramatic  Authors, 
.oibli-hed  while  he  w'as  siil'  alive,  and  we 
ound  only  that  Mr.  Samuel  Crisp,  of  the 
Custom-house,  hafl  u’ritien  a  play  called  Vir¬ 
ginia,  acted  in  I754-.  'I'o  the  last,  however, 
the  unhappy  man  continued  to  brood  over 
the  injustice  of  the  manager  and  the  pit,  and 
fiecl  n»  convince  himself  and  others  that  he 
•  ad  missed  the  highest  literary  honor.s,  only 
because  he  liad  omitted  some  fine  passages 
IU  compliance  with  Garrick’s  judgment. 
V’as,  for  human  nature  !  that  the  wounds  of 
vuniiv  should  smart  and  bleed  so  much  long- 
■r  than  the  wounds  of  affection  !  Few'  peo- 
)'e,  we  believe,  wdiose  friends  and  relaiioiis 
lied  in  17.^4-,  had  any  acute  feeling  of  the 
i)ss  in  17h2.  Dear  sisters  and  favoiite 
laughters,  and  brides  snatched  aw'ay  before 
he  honeymoon  was  passed,  had  been  for- 
M)tten,  or  w'ere  remembered  mily  with  a 
ranquil  regret.  But  Samuel  Crisp  was  still 
Mourning  for  his  tragedy,  like  Rachel  w’eep- 
Mg  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  com- 
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fortcd.  “  Never/’  such  was  his  language  beings,  good  and  bad,  grave  and  ludicrous, 
twenty-eight  years  after  his  disaster,  “  nev-  surrounded  the  pretty,  timid,  young  orphan ; 
er  give  up  or  alter  a  title  unless  it  perfectly  a  coarse  sea-captain  ;  an  ugly  insolent  fop, 
coincides  with  your  own  inward  feelings,  blazing  in  a  superb  court-dress;  another  fop, 
I  can  say  this  to  my  sorrow  and  my  cost,  as  ugly  and  as  insolent,  but  lodged  on  Snow- 
But  mum  !”  Soon  after  these  words  were  Hill,  and  tricked  out  in  second-hand  finery 
written,  his  life — a  life  which  might  have  for  the  Hampstead  ball ;  an  old  woman,  all 
been  eminently  useful  and  happy — ended  in  wrinkles  and  rouge,  flirting  her  fan  with  the 
the  same  gloom  in  which,  during  more  than  air  of  a  Miss  of  seventeen,  and  screaming 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  had  been  passed,  in  a  dialect  made  up  of  vulgar  French  and 


We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  this  curious  fragment  of  lite¬ 
rary  history.  It  seems  to  us  at  once  ludi¬ 
crous,  melancholy,  and  full  of  instruction. 

Crisp  was  an  old  and  very  intimate  friend  of 
the  Burneys.  To  them  alone  wasconfidedthe 
name  of  the  desolate  old  hall  in  which  he 
hid  himself  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  den.  For 
them  were  reserved  such  remains  of  his 
humanity  as  had  survived  the  failure  of  his 
play.  Frances  Burney  he  regarded  as  his 
daughter.  He  called  her  his  Pannikin,  and 
she  in  return  called  him  her  dear  Daddy. 
In  truth,  he  seems  to  have  done  much  more 
than  her  real  father  for  the  development  of 
her  intellect :  for  though  he  was  a  bad  poet, 
he  was  a  scholar,  a  thinker,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  counsellor.  He  was  particularly  fond 
of  Dr.  Burney’s  concerts.  They  had,  in¬ 
deed,  been  commenced  at  his  suggestion, 
and  when  he  visited  London  he  constantly 
attended  them.  But  when  he  grew  old,  and 
when  gout,  brought  on  partly  by  mental  ir¬ 
ritation,  confined  him  to  his  retreat,  he  was 
desirous  of  having  a  glimpse  of  that  gay 
and  brilliant  world  from  which  he  was  ex¬ 
iled,  and  he  pressed  Pannikin  to  send  him 
full  accounts  of  her  father’s  evening  parties. 
A  few  of  her  letters  to  him  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  them 
without  discerning  in  them  ail  the  powers 
which  afterwards  produced  Evelina  and  Ce¬ 
cilia,  the  quickness  in  catching  every  odd 
peculiarity  of  character  and  manner,  the 
skill  in  grouping,  the  humor,  often  richly 
comic,  sometimes  even  farcical. 

Fanny’s  propensity  to  novel-writing  had 
for  a  time  been  kept  down.  It  now  rose  up 
stronger  than  ever.  The  heroes  and  hero¬ 
ines  of  the  tales  which  had  perished  in  the 
flames,  were  still  present  to  the  eye  of  her 
mind.  One  favorite  story,  in  particular, 
haunted  her  imagination.  It  was  about  a 
certain  Caroline  Evelyn,  a  beautiful  damsel 
who  made  an  unfortunate  love  match,  and 
died,  leaving  an  infant  daughter.  Frances 
began  to  image  to  herself  the  various 
scenes,  tragic  and  comic,  through  which  the 
poor  motherless  girl,  highly  connected  on 
one  side,  meanly  connected  on  the  other, 
might  have  to  pass.  A  crowd  of  unreal 


vulgar  English  ;  a  poet  lean  and  ragged, 
with  a  broad  Scotch  accent.  By  degrees 
these  shadows  acquired  stronger  and  strong¬ 
er  consistence  :  the  impulse  which  urged 
Frances  to  write  became  irresistible  ;  and 
the  result  was  the  history  of  Evelina. 

Then  came,  naturally  enough,  a  w’ish, 
mingled  with  many  fears,  to  appear  before 
the  public ;  for,  timid  as  Frances  was,  and 
bashful,  and  altogether  unaccustomed  to 
hear  her  own  praises,  it  is  clear  that  she 
wanted  neither  a  strong  passion  for  distinc¬ 
tion,  nor  a  just  confidence  in  her  own  pow¬ 
ers.  Her  scheme  was  to  become,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  a  candidate  for  fame,  without  running 
any  risk  of  disgrace.  She  had  not  money 
to  bear  the  expense  of  printing.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that  some  bookseller 
should  be  induced  to  take  the  risk  ;  and  such 
a  bookseller  was  not  readily  found.  Dods- 
Icy  refused  even  to  look  at  the  manuscript 
unless  he  were  trusted  with  the  name  of  the 
author.  A  publisher  in  Fleet-street,  named 
Lowndes,  was  more  complaisant.  Some 
correspondence  took  place  betvveen  this 
person  and  Miss  Burney,  who  took  the  name 
of  Grafton,  and  desired  that  the  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  might  be  left  at  the  Orange 
Colfee-House.  But,  before  the  bargain  was 
finally  struck,  Fanny  thought  it  her  duty  to 
obtain  her  father’s  consent.  She  told  him 
that  she  had  written  a  book,  that  she  wished 
to  have  his  permission  to  publish  it  anony¬ 
mously,  but  that  she  hoped  that  he  would  not 
insist  upon  seeing  it.  What  followed  may 
serve  to  illustrate  what  we  meant  w'hen  we 
said  that  Dr.  Burney  was  as  bad  a  father  as 
so  good-hearted  a  man  could  possibly  be. 
It  never  seems  to  have  crossed  his  mind 
that  Fanny  was  about  to  take  a  step  on 
which  the  whole  happiness  of  her  life  might 
depend,  a  step  w'hich  might  raise  her  to  an 
honorable  eminence,  or  cover  her  with  ridi¬ 
cule  and  contempt.  Several  people  had  al¬ 
ready  been  trusted,  and  strict  concealment 
was  therefore  not  to  be  expected.  On  so 
'/rave  an  occasion,  it  vvas  surely  his  duty  to 
give  his  best  counsel  to  his  daughter,  to  win 
her  confidence,  to  prevent  her  from  expos¬ 
ing  herself  if  her  book  were  a  bad  one,  and, 
if  it  were  a  good  one,  to  see  that  the  terms 
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which  she  made  with  the  publisher  were 
likely  to  be  beneficial  to  her.  Instead  of 
this,  he  only  stared,  burst  out  a  laughing, 
kissed  her,  gave  her  leave  to  do  as  she  liked, 
and  never  even  asked  the  name  of  her  work. 
The  contract  with  Lowndes  was  speedily 
concluded.  Twenty  pounds  were  given  for 
the  copy-right,  and  were  accepted  by  Fanny 
with  delifrht.  Her  father’s  inexcusable  ne-  i 
gleet  of  his  duty,  happily  caused  her  no 
worse  evil  than  the  loss  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  pounds. 

After  many  delays,  Evelina  appeared  in 
January,  1778.  Poor  Fanny  was  sick  with 
terror,  and  durst  hardly  stir  out  of  doors. 
Some  days  passed  before  any  thing  was 
heard  of  the  book.  It  had,  indeed,  nothing 
but  its  own  merits  to  push  it  into  public  fa¬ 
vor.  Its  author  w’as  unknown.  The  house 
by  which  it  was  published,  was  not,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  held  in  high  estimation.  No  body  of 
partisans  had  been  engaged  to  applaud.  The 
better  class  of  readers  expected  little  from 
a  novel  about  a  young  lady’s  entrance  into 
the  world.  There  was,  indeed,  at  that  time 
a  disposition  among  the  most  respectable 
people  to  condemn  novels  generally :  nor  was 
this  disposition  by  any  means  without  excuse 
— for  works  of  that  sort  were  then  almost 
always  silly,  and  very  frequently  wicked. 

Soon,  however,  the  first  faint  accents  of 
praise  began  to  be  heard.  The  keepers  of 
the  circulating  libraries  reported  that  every 
body  was  asking  for  Evelina,  and  that  some 
person  had  guessed  Anstey  to  he  the  author. 
Then  came  a  favorable  notice  in  the  London 
Keview  ;  then  another  still  more  favorable 
in  the  Monthly.  And  now  the  book  found 
its  way  to  tables  which  had  seldom  been 
polluted  by  marble-covered  volumes.  Schol¬ 
ars  and  statesmen,  who  contemptuotisly 
abandoned  the  crowd  of  romances  to  Miss 
Lyd  ia  Languish  and  Miss  Sukey  Saunter, 
were  not  ashamed  to  own  that  they  could 
not  tear  themselves  away  from  Evelina. 
Fine  carriages  and  rich  liveries,  not  often 
seen  east  of  Temple  Bar,  were  attracted 
to  the  publisher’s  shop  in  Fleet-Street. 
Lowndes  was  daily  questioned  about  the 
author;  but  was  himself  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  any  of  the  questioners.  The  mys¬ 
tery,  however,  could  not  remain  a  mystery 
long.  It  was  known  to  brothers  and  sisters, 
aunts  and  cousins:  and  they  were  far  too 
proud  and  too  happy  to  be  discreet.  Dr. 
Burney  wept  over  the  book  in  rapture. 
Daddy  Crisp  shook  his  fist  at  his  Fannikin 
in  affectionate  anger  at  not  having  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  her  confidence.  The  truth  was 
whispered  to  Mrs.  Thrale ;  and  then  it  be¬ 
gan  to  spread  fast. 


[April, 

The  book  had  been  admired  while  it  was 
ascribed  to  men  of  letters  long  conversant 
with  the  world,  and  accustomed  to  compo¬ 
sition.  But  when  it  was  known  that  a  re¬ 
served,  silent  young  woman  had  produced 
the  best  work  of  fiction  that  had  appeared 
since  the  death  of  Smollett,  the  acclamations 
were  redoubled.  What  she  had  done  was, 
indeed,  extraordinary.  But,  as  usual,  various 
reports  improved  the  story  till  it  became 
miraculous.  Evelina,  it  was  said,  was  the 
work  of  a  girl  of  seventeen.  Incredible  as 
this  tale  was,  it  continued  to  be  repeated 
down  to  our  own  time.  Frances  was  too 
honest  to  confirm  it.  Probably  she  was  too 
much  a  woman  to  contradict  it  ;  and  it  was 
long  before  any  of  her  detractors  thought 
of  this  mode  of  annoyance.  Yet  there  was 
no  want  of  low  minds  and  bad  hearts  in  tlie 
generation  which  witnessed  her  first  appear¬ 
ance.  There  was  the  envious  Kenrick  and 
the  savage  Wolcot,  the  asp  George  Steevens 
and  the  polecat  John  Williams.  It  did  not, 
however, occur  to  them  to  search  the  parish- 
register  of  Lynn,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  twit  a  lady  with  having  concealed 
her  age.  That  truly  chivalrous  exploit  was 
reserved  for  a  bad  writer  of  our  own  time, 
whose  spite  she  had  provoked  by  not  fur¬ 
nishing  him  with  materials  for  a  worthless 
edition  of  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  some 
sheets  of  which  our  readers  have  doubtless 
seen  round  parcels  of  better  books. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  story.  The 
triumph  was  complete.  The  timid  and  ob¬ 
scure  girl  found  herself  on  the  highest  pin¬ 
nacle  of  fame.  Great  men,  on  whom  she 
had  gazed  at  a  distance  with  humble  rever¬ 
ence,  addressed  her  with  admiration,  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  tenderness  due  to  her  sex  and 
age.  Burke,  Windham,  Gibbon,  Reynolds, 
Sheridan,  were  among  her  most  ardent  eulo¬ 
gists.  Cumberland  acknowledged  her  merit, 
after  his  fashion,  by  biting  his  lips  and  wrig¬ 
gling  in  his  chair  whenever  her  name  was 
mentioned.  But  it  was  at  Slreatham  that 
she  tasted,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the 
sweets  of  flattery,  mingled  with  the  sweets 
of  friendship.  Mrs.  Thrale,  then  at  the 
height  of  prosperity  and  popularity — with 
gay  spirits,  quick  wit,  showy  though  super¬ 
ficial  acquirements,  pleasing  though  not  re¬ 
fined  manners,  a  singularly  amiable  temper, 

I  and  a  loving  heart — felt  towards  Fanny  as 
towards  a  younger  sister.  With  the  Thrales 
I  .lohn  son  was  domesticated.  He  was  an  old 
*  friend  of  Dr.  Burney  ;  but  he  had  probably 
taken  little  notice  of  Dr.  Burney’s  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  Fanny,  we  imagine,  had  never  in 
I  her  life  dared  to  speak  to  him,  unless  to  ask 
whether  he  wanted  a  nineteenth  or  a  twen- 
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tieth  cup  of  tea.  He  was  charmed  by  her 
tale,  and  preferred  it  to  the  novel  of  Field¬ 
ing,  to  whom,  indeed,  he  had  always  been 
grossly  unjust.  He  did  not,  indeed,  carry 
his  partiality  so  far  as  to  place  Evelina  by 
the  side  of  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son  ;  yet  he  said  that  his  little  favorite  had 
done  enough  to  have  made  even  Richardson 
feel  uneasy.  With  Johnson’s  cordial  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  book  was  mingled  a  fondness, 
half  gallant  half  paternal,  for  the  writer  ; 
and  this  fondness  his  age  and  character  en¬ 
titled  him  to  show  without  restraint.  He 
began  by  putting  her  hand  to  his  lips.  But 
soon  he  clasped  her  in  his  huge  arms,  and 
implored  her  to  be  a  good  girl.  She  was 
his  pet,  his  dear  love,  his  dear  little  Burney, 
his  little  character-monger.  At  one  time, 
he  broke  forth  in  praise  of  the  good  taste 
of  her  caps.  At  another  time,  he  insisted 
on  teaching  her  Latin.  That,  with  all  his 
coarseness  and  irritability,  he  was  a  man  of 
sterling  benevolence,  has  long  been  acknow¬ 
ledged.  But  how  gentle  and  endearing  his 
deportment  could  be,  was  not  known  till  the 
Recollections  of  Madame  D’Arblay  were 
published. 

We  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  most 
eminent  of  those  who  paid  their  homage  to 
the  author  of  Evelina.  The  crowd  of  infe¬ 
rior  ad»nirers  would  require  a  catalogue  as 
long  as  that  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad. 
In  that  catalogue  would  be  Mrs.  Cholmon 
deley,  the  sayer  of  odd  things,  and  Seward, 
much  given  to  yawriing,  and  Baretti,  who 
slew  the  man  in  the  Haymarket,  and  Paoli, 
talking  broken  English,  and  Langton,  taller 
by  the  head  than  any  other  member  of  the 
club,  and  Lady  Millar,  who  kept  a  vase 
wherein  fools  were  wont  to  put  bad  verses, 
and  Jerningham,  who  wrote  verses  fit  to  be 
put  into  the  vase  of  Lady  Millar,  and  Dr. 
Franklin — not,  as  some  have  dreamed,  the 
great  Pennsylvanian  Dr.  Franklin,  who  could 
not  then  have  paid  his  respects  to  Miss  Bur¬ 
ney  w'ithout  much  risk  of  being  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  but  Dr.  Franklin  the 
less — 
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It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  such 
success  had  turned  even  a  strong  head,  and 
corrupted  even  a  generous  and  affectionate 
nature.  But,  in  the  Diary,  we  can  find  no 
trace  of  any  feeling  inconsistent  with  a  truly 
modest  and  amiable  disposition.  There  is, 
indeed,  abundant  proof  that  Frances  enjoy¬ 
ed,  with  an  intense,  though  a  troubled,  joy, 
the  honors  which  her  genius  had  won  j  but 


it  is  equally  clear  that  her  happiness  sprang 
from  the  happiness  of  her  father,  her  sister, 
and  her  dear  Daddy  Crisp.  While  flattered 
by  the  great,  the  opulent,  and  the  learned, 
while  followed  along  the  Sfeyne  at  Brighton 
and  the  Pantiles  at  Tunbridge  Wells  by  the 
gaze  of  admiring  crowds,  her  heart  seems 
to  have  been  still  with  the  little  domestic 
circle  in  St.  Martin’s  Street.  If  she  recorded 
with  minute  diligence  all  the  compliments, 
delicate  and"  coarse,  which  she  heard  wher¬ 
ever  she  turned,  she  recorded  them  for  the 
eyes  of  two  or  three  persons  who  had  loved 
her  from  infancy,  who  had  loved  her  in 
obscurity,  and  to  whom  her  fame  gave  the 
purest  and  most  exquisite  delight.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unjust  than  to  confound  these 
outpourings  of  a  kind  heart,  sure  of  perfect 
sympathy,  with  the  egotism  of  a  blue¬ 
stocking,  who  prates  to  all  who  come  near 
her  about  her  own  novel  or  her  own  volume 
of  sonnets. 

It  was  natural  that  the  triumphant  issue 
of  Miss  Burney’s  first  venture  should  tempt 
her  to  try  a  second.  Evelina,  though  it  had 
raised  her  fame,  had  added  nothing  to  her 
fortune.  Some  of  her  friends  urged  her  to 
write  for  the  stage.  Johnson  promised  to 
give  her  his  advice  as  to  the  composition. 
Murphy,  who  was  supposed  to  understand 
the  teniper  of  the  pit  as  well  as  any  man  of 
his  time,  undertook  to  instruct  her  as  to 
stage-effect.  Sheridan  declared  that  he 
would  accept  a  play  from  her  without  even 
reading  it.  Thus  encouraged  she  wrote  a 
comedy  named  The  Witlings.  Fortunately 
it  was  never  acted  or  printed.  We  can,  we 
think,  easily  perceive  from  the  little  which 
is  said  on  the  subject  in  the  Diary,  that 
The  Witlings  would  have  been  damned,  and 
that  Murphy  and  Sheridan  thought  so,  though 
they  were  too  polite  to  say  so.  Happily 
Frances  had  a  friend  who  was  not  afraid  to 
give  her  pain.  Crisp,  wiser  for  her  than  he 
had  been  for  himself,  read  the  manuscript 
in  his  lonely  retreat,  and  manfully  told  her 
that  she  had  failed,  that  to  remove  blemishes 
here  and  there  would  be  useless,  that  the 
piece  had  abundance  of  wit  but  no  interest, 
that  it  was  bad  as  a  whole,  that  it  would  re¬ 
mind  every  reader  of  the  Femmes  Savantes^ 
which,  strange  to  say,  she  had  never  read, 
and  that  she  could  not  sustain  so  close  a 
comparison  with  Moliere.  This  opinion,  in 
which  Dr.  Burney  concurred,  w’as  sent  to 
Frances  in  what  she  called  “  a  hissing,  groan¬ 
ing,  cat-calling  epistle.”  But  she  had  too 
much  sense  not  to  know  that  it  was  better 
to  be  hissed  and  cat-called  by  her  Daddy 
than  by  a  whole  sea  of  heads  in  the  pit  of 
Drury-Lane  Theatre  ;  and  she  had  too  good 
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a  hpart  not  to  be  prateful  for  so  rare  an  act  We  have  been  told  that  the  publishers  gave 
of  friendship.  She  returned  an  answer  lier  two  thousand  pounds,  and  we  ha\e  no 
which  shows  how  well  she  deserved  to  have  doubt  that  they  might  have  given  a  still 
a  judicious,  faithful,  and  afleciionate  adviser,  larger  sum  without  being  losers. 

“  I  intend,”  she  wrote,  “  to  console  myself  Cecilia  was  published  in  the  summer  of 
for  your  censure  by  this  greatest  proof  1  1782.  The  curiosity  of  the  town  was  in- 
have  ever  received  of  the  sincerity,  candor,  tense.  We  have  been  informed  by  persons 
and,  let  me  add,  esteem,  of  my  dear  daddy,  who  remember  those  days,  that  no  romance 
And  as  I  happen  to  love  myself  rather  more  of  Sir  VV’alter  Scott  was  more  impatiently 
than  my  play,  this  consolation  is  not  a  very  awaited,  or  more  eagerly  snatched  from  the 
trifling  one.  'i'his,  however,  seriously  I  do  counters  of  the  booksellers.  High  as  public 
believe,  that  when  my  two  daddies  put  their  expectation  was,  it  was  amply  satisfied  ;  and 
heads  together  to  concert  that  hissing,  Cecilia  was  placed,  by  general  acclamation, 
groaning,  cat-calling  epistle  they  sent  me,  among  the  classical  novels  of  England, 
they  felt  as  sorry  for  poor  little  Miss  Bayes  M  iss  Burney  was  now  thirty.  Her  youth 
as  she  could  possibly  do  for  herself.  You  had  been  singularly  prosperous;  but  clouds 
see  1  do  not  attempt  to  repay  your  frankness  soon  began  to  gather  over  that  clear  and  ra- 
with  the  air  of  pretended  carelessness.  But,  diant  dawn.  Events  deeply  painful  to  a 
though  somewhat  disconcerted  just  now,  1  heart  so  kind  as  that  of  Frances,  followed 
will  promise  not  to  let  my  vexation  live  out  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  8he  was 
another  day.  Adieu,  my  dear  daddy  !  1  first  called  upon  to  attend  the  death-bed  of 

won’t  be  mortified,  and  I  won’t  be  downed  ;  her  best  friend,  Samuel  Crisp.  When  she 
but  I  will  be  proud  to  find  I  have,  out  of  rny  returned  to  St.  Martin’s  Street,  after  per- 
own  family,  as  well  as  in  it,  a  friend  who  forming  this  melancholy  duty,  she  was  ap- 
loves  me  well  enough  to  speak  plain  truth  palled  by  hearing  that  Johnson  had  been 
to  me.”  struck  with  paralysis ;  and,  not  many 

Frances  now  turned  from  her  dramatic  months  later,  she  parted  from  him  for  the 
schemes  to  an  undertaking  far  better  suited  last  time  with  solemn  tenderness.  He  wish- 
lo  her  talents.  She  determined  to  write  a  ed  to  look  on  her  once  more  ;  and  on  the 
new  tale,  on  a  plan  excellently  contrived  for  day  before  his  death,  she  long  lemained  in 
the  display  of  the  powers  in  which  her  su-  tears  on  the  stairs  leading  to  his  bedroom, 
periority  to  other  writers  lay.  It  was  in  in  the  hope  that  she  might  be  called  in  to 
truth  a  grand  and  various  picture-gallery,  receive  his  blessing.  But  he  was  then  shik- 
which  presented  to  the  eye  a  long  series  ol  ing  fast,  and,  though  he  sent  her  an  afl'ec- 
men  and  women,  each  marked  by  some  tionate  message,  was  unable  to  see  her.  But 
strong  peculiar  feature.  There  were  avarice  this  was  not  the  worst.  There  are  separa- 
and  prodigality,  the  pride  of  blood  and  the  tions  far  more  cruel  than  those  which  are 
pride  of  money,  morbid  restlessness  and  made  by  death.  Frances  might  weep  with 
morbid  apathy,  frivolous  garrulity,  superci-  proud  alfection  for  Crisp  and  Johnson.  She 
lious  silence,  a  Democritus  to  laugh  at  every  had  to  blush  as  well  as  to  weep  for  Mrs. 
thing,  and  a  Heraclitus  to  lament  over  every  Thrale. 

thing.  The  work  proceeded  fast,  and  in  Life,  however,  still  smiled  upon  her.  Do- 
twelve  months  was  completed.  It  wanted  meslic  happiness,  friendship,  independence, 
something  of  the  simplicity  which  had  been  leisure,  letters,  all  these  things  were  hers  j 
among  the  most  attractive  charms  of  Eve-  and  she  flung  them  all  away, 
lina  ;  but  it  furnished  ample  proof  that  the  Among  the  distinguished  persons  to  whom 
four  years  which  had  elapsed  since  Evelina  Miss  Burney  had  been  introduced,  none  ap- 
appeared,  had  not  been  iinprofiiably  spent,  pears  to  have  stood  higher  in  her  regard 
'J'hose  who  saw  Cecilia  in  manuscript  pro-  than  Mrs.  Dclany.  This  lady  was  an  inter- 
nounced  it  the  best  novel  of  the  age.  Mrs.  esting  and  venerable  reliqtie  of  a  past  age. 
Thrale  laughed  and  wept  over  it.  Crisp  was  She  was  the  niece  of  George  Granville 
even  vehentent  in  apjtlause,  and  offered  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  in  his  youth,  ex- 
insure  the  rapid  and  complete  success  of  the  changed  verses  and  compliments  with  Ed- 
book  for  half  a  crown.  What  Miss  Burney  muncl  Waller,  and  w  ho  was  among  the  first 
received  for  the  copyright  is  not  mentioned  to  applaud  the  opening  talents  of  Pope, 
in  the  Diary  ;  but  W’e  have  observed  several  She  had  married  Dr.  Delany,  a  man  known 
expressions  from  which  w’e  infer  that  the  to  his  contentporaries  as  a  profound  scho- 
sum  w  as  considerable.  That  the  sale  would  iar  and  an  eloquent  preacher,  but  remem- 
be  great  nobody  could  doubt ;  and  Frances  bered  in  our  time  chiefly  as  one  of  the  small 
now'  had  shrewd  and  experienced  advisers,  circle  in  which  the  fierce  spirit  of  Swift, 
who  would  not  suffer  her  to  wrong  herself,  tortured  by  disappointed  ambition,  by  re- 
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morse»  and  by  the  approaches  of  madness, 
sought  for  ninusemerit  and  repose.  Doctor 
Delany  had  long  been  dead.  His  widow, 
nobly  descended,  eminently  accomplished, 
and  retaining,  in  spite  of  the  infirmities  of! 
advanced  age,  the  vigor  of  her  faculties, 
and  the  serenity  of  her  temper,  enjoyed  and 
deserved  the  favor  of  the  royal  family.  She 
had  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year,  and 
a  house  at  Windsor,  belonging  to  the  crown, 
had  been  fitted  up  for  her  accommodation. 
At  this  house  the  King  and  Queen  some¬ 
times  called,  and  found  a  very  natural  plea¬ 
sure  in  thus  catching  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  the  private  life  of  English  families. 

In  December,  178.5,  Miss  Burney  was  on 
a  visit  to  Mrs.  Delany  at  NVindsor.  The  din¬ 
ner  was  over.  The  old  lady  was  taking  a 
nap.  Her  grand-niece,  a  little  girl  of  seven, 
was  playing  at  some  Christmas  game  with 
the  visitors,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a 
stout  gentleman  entered  unannounced,  with 
a  star  on  his  breast,  and  “Whatl  what  I 
what  T'  in  his  month.  A  cry  of  “  The  king,” 
W'as  set  up.  A  general  scampering  follow¬ 
ed.  Miss  Burney  owns  that  she  could  not 
have  been  more  terrified  if  she  had  seen  a 
ghost.  But  Mrs.  Delany  came  forward  to 
pay  her  duty  to  In  r  royal  friend,  and  the 
disturbance  was  quieted.  Frances  was  then  | 
presented,  and  underwent  a  long  examina¬ 
tion  and  cross-examination  about  all  that 
she  had  written,  and  all  that  she  meant  to 
write.  The  Queen  soon  made  her  appear¬ 
ance,  and  his  Majesty  repeated,  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  his  consort,  the  information  which 
he  had  extracted  from  Miss  Burney.  M’he 
good  nature  of  the  royal  pair  might  have 
softened  even  the  aiilhors  of  the  Proba¬ 
tionary  Odes,  and  could  not  but  be  delight¬ 
ful  to  a  young  lady  who  had  been  brought 
up  a  tory.  In  a  few  days  the  visit  was  re¬ 
peated.  Miss  Burnev  was  mo  e  at  ease 
than  before.  His  Majesty,  instead  of  seek¬ 
ing  for  information,  condescended  to  impart 
it,  and  passed  sentence  on  many  great  wri¬ 
ters,  English  and  foreign.  Voltaire  he  pro¬ 
nounced  a  monster.  Rousseau  he  liked  rath¬ 
er  better.  “  But  was  there  ever,”  he  cried. 
“  such  stufT  as  great  part  of  Shakspeare 
Only  one  must  not  say  so.  But  what  think 
you  1  Whatl  Is  there  not  sad  stufT! 
Whatl  what  1” 

The  next  day  Frances  enjoyed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  listening  to  some  eqtially  valuable 
criticism  uttered  by  the  Queen  touching 
Goethe  and  Klopstock,  and  might  have 
learned  an  important  lesson  of  economy 
from  the  mode  in  which  her  Majesty’s  li¬ 
brary  had  lesn  formed.  “I  picked  the  book 
up  on  a  stall,”  said  the  Queen.  “  Oh,  it  is 


amazing  what  good  books  there  are  on 
stalls!  Mrs.  Delany,  who  seems  to  have 
understood  from  these  words  that  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  in  the  habit  of  exploring  the 
booths  of  Moorfields  and  Holywell  Street  in 
person,  could  noi  suppress  an  exclamation 
of  surprise.  “  Why,”  said  the  Queen,  “  I 
don’t  pick  them  up  myself,  but  I  have  a  ser¬ 
vant  very  clever ;  and  if  they  are  not  to  be 
had  at  the  booksellers’,  they  are  not  for  me 
more  than  for  another.”  Miss  Burney  de¬ 
scribes  this  conversation  as  delightful  ; 
and,  indeed,  we  cannot  wonder  that,  with 
her  literary  tastes,  she  should  be  delight¬ 
ed  at  hearing  in  how  magnificent  a  manner 
the  greatest  lady  in  the  land  encouraged 
literature. 

'The  truth  is,  that  Frances  was  fascinated 
by  the  condescending  kindness  of  the  iw’O 
great  personages  to  whom  she  had  been 
presented.  Her  Aiiher  was  even  more  in¬ 
fatuated  than  herself.  The  result  w’as  a  step 
of  which  we  cannot  think  with  patience, 
but  which,  recorded  as  it  is,  with  all  its  con¬ 
sequences,  in  these  volumes,  deserves  at 
least  this  praise,  that  it  has  furnished  a  most 
impressive  warning. 

A  German  lady, of  the  name  of  Haggerdorn, 
one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Queen’s  robes, 
retired  about  this  time,  and  her  Majesty  of¬ 
fered  the  vacant  post  to  .Miss  Burney.  When 
we  consider  that  Miss  Burney  was  decided¬ 
ly  the  most  popular  writer  of  fictitious  nar¬ 
rative  then  living,  that  competence,  if  not 
opulence,  was  within  her  reach,  and  that  she 
was  more  than  usttally  happy  in  her  domes¬ 
tic  circle;  and  when  we  compare  the  sacri¬ 
fice  which  she  was  invited  to  make,  with  the 
remuneration  which  was  held  out  to  her,  we 
are  divided  between  laughter  and  indigna¬ 
tion.  What  was  demanded  of  her  was,  that 
she  should  consent  to  be  almost  as  com¬ 
pletely  separated  from  her  family  and 
friends,  as  if  she  had  gone  to  Calcutta,  and 
almost  as  close  a  prisoner  as  if  she  had  been 
sent  to  jail  for  a  libel  ;  that  with  talents, 
vfiich  had  instructed  and  delighted  the 
highest  living  minds,  she  should  now  be 
employed  only  in  mixing  snufTand  slicking 
f»ins  ;  that  she  should  be  summoned  by  a 
waiting-woman’s  bell  to  a  wailing-woman’s 
duties;  that  she  should  pass  her  whole  life 
tinder  the  restraints  of  a  paltry  eliqueite  ; 
should  sometimes  fast  till  she  was  ready  to 
swoon  with  hunger;  should  sometimes 
stand  till  her  knees  gave  way  with  fatigue; 
that  she  should  not  dare  to  speak  or  move 
without  considering  how  her  mistress  might 
like  her  words  and  gestures.  Instead  of 
those  distinguished  men  and  women,  the 
flower  of  all  political  parties,  with  whom 
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she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  on  terms  j 
of  equal  friendship,  she  was  to  have  for  her 
perpetual  companion  the  chief  keeper  of  the  ' 
robes,  an  old  hag  from  Germany,  of  mean  | 
understanding,  of  insolent  manners,  and  of 
temper  which,  naturally  savage,  had  now  | 
been  exasperated  by  disease.  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  poor  Frances  might  console  herself  j 
for  the  loss  of  Burke’s  and  Windham’s  so¬ 
ciety,  by  joining  in  the  “celestial  colloquy 
sublime”  of  his  Majesty’s  equerries.  j 

And  what  was  the  consideration  for 
which  she  was  to  sell  herself  into  this  slave- 1 
ry  1  A  peerage  in  her  own  right  1  A  pen- ! 
sion  of  two  thousand  a  year  for  life  1  A 
seventy-four  for  her  brother  in  the  navy  1 
A  deanery  for  her  brother  in  the  church  1 
Not  so.  The  price  at  which  she  was  valued 
was  her  board,  her  lodging,  the  attendance 
of  a  man-servant,  and  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

The  man  who,  even  when  hard  pressed 
by  hunger,  sells  his  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  is  unwise.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  him  who  parts  with  his  birthright, 
and  does  not  get  even  the  pottage  in  return  I 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  wliether  opu¬ 
lence  be  an  adequate  compensation  for  the 
sacrifice  of  bodily  and  mental  freedom  ;  for 
Frances  Burney  paid  for  leave  to  be  a  pri¬ 
soner  and  a  menial.  It  was  evidently  un¬ 
derstood  as  one  of  the  terms  of  her  engage- 
ment,  that,  while  she  was  a  member  of  the 
royal  household,  she  was  not  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  public  as  an  author ;  and,  even  had 
there  been  no  such  understanding,  her  avo¬ 
cations  were  such  as  left  her  no  leisure  for 
any  considerable  intellectual  eflbrt.  That  her 
place  was  incompatible  with  her  literary  pur¬ 
suits,  was  indeed  frankly  acknowledged  by 
the  King  when  she  resigned.  “She  has  given 
up,”  he  said,  “  five  years  of  her  pen.”  That 
during  those  five  years  she  might,  without 
painful  exertion — without  any  exertion  that 
would  not  have  been  a  pleasure — have  earn¬ 
ed  enough  to  buy  an  annuity  for  life  much 
larger  than  the  precarious  salary  which  she 
received  at  court,  is  quite  certain.  The 
same  income,  too,  which  in  St.  Martin’s 
Street  would  have  afforded  her  every  com¬ 
fort,  must  have  been  found  scanty  at  St. 
James’s.  We  cannot  venture  to  speak  con¬ 
fidently  of  the  price  of  millinery  and  jew¬ 
elry,  but  we  are  greatly  deceived  if  a  lady, 
who  had  to  attend  Queen  Charlotte  on  many 
public  occasions,  could  possibly  save  a  far¬ 
thing  out  of  a  salary  of  two  hundred  a  year. 
Tlie  principle  of  the  arrangement  was,  in 
short,  simply  this,  that  Frances  Burney 
should  become  a  slave,  and  should  be  re¬ 
warded  by  being  made  a  beggar. 


[April, 

With  wliat  object  their  Majesties  brought 
her  to  their  palace,  we  must  own  ourselves 
unable  to  conceive.  Their  object  could  not 
be  to  encourage  her  literary  exertions,  for 
they  took  her  from  a  situation  in  which  it 
was  almost  certain  that  she  would  write, 
and  put  her  into  a  situation  in  which  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  write.  Their  object 
could  not  be  to  promote  her  pecuniary  in¬ 
terest,  for  they  took  her  from  a  situation 
where  she  was  likely  to  become  rich,  and 
put  her  into  a  situation  in  which  she  could 
not  but  continue  poor.  Their  object  could 
not  be  to  obtain  an  eminently  useful  wait¬ 
ing-maid  ;  for  it  is  clear  that,  though  Miss 
Burney  was  the  only  woman  of  her  time 
who  could  have  described  the  death  of  Har- 
rel,  thousands  might  have  been  found  more 
expert  in  tying  ribands  and  filling  snuff¬ 
boxes.  To  grant  her  a  pension  on  the  civil 
list  would  have  been  an  act  of  judicious 
liberality,  honorable  to  the  court.  If  this 
was  impracticable,  the  next  best  thing  was 
to  let  her  alone.  That  the  King  and  Queen 
meant  her  nothing  but  kindness,  we  do  not 
In  the  least  doubt.  But  their  kindness  was 
the  kindness  of  persons  raised  high  above 
the  mass  of  mankind,  accustomed  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  with  profound  deference, accustom¬ 
ed  to  see  all  who  approach  them  mortified 
by  their  coldness,  and  elated  by  their  smiles. 
They  fancied  that  to  be  noticed  by  them, 
to  be  near  them,  to  serve  them,  was  in  it¬ 
self  a  kind  of  happiness  ;  and  that  Frances 
Burney  ought  to  be  full  of  gratitude  for  be¬ 
ing  permitted  to  purchase,  by  the  surrender 
of  health,  wealth,  freedom,  domestic  afi'ec- 
tion,  and  literary  fame,  the  privilege  of 
standing  behind  a  royal  chair,  and  holding 
a  pair  of  royal  gloves. 

And  who  can  blame  them  1  Who  can 
wonder  that  Princes  should  be  under  such  a 
delusion,  when  they  are  encouraged  in  it  by 
the  very  persons  who  suffer  from  it  most 
cruelly  1  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  George 
the  Third  and  Queen  Charlotte  should  un¬ 
derstand  the  interest  of  Frances  Burney 
better,  or  promote  it  with  more  zeal,  than 
I'.erself  and  her  father  1  No  deception  was 
practised.  The  conditions  of  the  house  of 
bondage  were  set  forth  with  all  simplicity. 
The  hook  was  presentetl  without  a  bait ;  the 
net  was  spread  in  sight  of  the  bird.  And 
the  naked  hook  was  greedily  swallowed  j 
and  the  silly  bird  made  haste  to  entangle 
herself  in  the  net. 

It  is  not  strange  indeed  that  an  invitation 
to  court  should  have  caused  a  flutteiing  in 
the  bosom  of  an  inexperienced  woman.  But 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  watch  over 
the  child,  and  to  show  her  that  on  the  one 
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side  were  only  infantile  vanities  and  chi¬ 
merical  hopes,  on  the  other  liberty,  peace  of 
mind,  affluence,  social  enjoyments,  honor¬ 
able  distinctions.  Strange  lo  say,  the  only 
hesitation  was  on  the  part  of  Frances.  Dr. 
Burney  was  transported  out  of  himself  with 
delight.  Not  such  are  the  raptures  of  a 
Circassian  father  who  has  sold  his  pretty 
daughter  well  to  a  Turkish  slave-merchant. 
Yet  Dr.  Burney  was  an  amiable  man,  a  man 
of  good  abilities,  a  man  who  had  seen  much 
of  the  world.  But  he  seems  to  have  thought 
that  going  to  court  was  like  going  to  hea¬ 
ven  ;  that  to  see  Princes  and  Princesses  was 
a  kind  of  beatific  vision  ;  that  the  exquisite 
felicity  enjoyed  by  royal  persons  was  not 
confined  to  themselves,  but  was  communi¬ 
cated  by  some  mysterious  efflux  or  reflection 
to  all  who  were  suffered  to  stand  at  their 
toilettes,  or  to  bear  their  trains.  He  over¬ 
ruled  all  his  daughter’s  objections,  and  him¬ 
self  escorted  her  to  prison.  The  door 
closed.  The  key  was  turned.  She,  looking 
back  with  tender  regret  on  all  that  she  had 


left,  and  forward  with  anxiety  and  terror  to 
the  new  life  on  which  she  was  entering,  was 
unable  to  speak  or  stand  ;  and  he  went  on 
his  way  homeward  rejoicing  in  her  marvel¬ 
lous  prosperity. 

And  now  began  a  slavery  of  five  years,  of 
five  years  taken  from  the  best  part  of  life, 
and  wasted  in  menial  drudgery  or  in  recrea¬ 
tions  duller  than  even  menial  drudgery,  un¬ 
der  galling  restraints  and  amidst  unfriendly 
or  uninteresting  companions.  The  history 
of  an  ordinary  day  was  this :  Miss  Burney 
had  to  rise  and  dress  herself  early,  that  she 
might  be  ready  to  answer  the  royal  bell, 
which  rang  at  half  after  seven.  Till  about 
eight  she  attended  in  the  Queen  s  dressing- 
room,  and  had  the  honor  of  lacing  her  august 
mistress’s  stays,  and  of  putting  on  the  hoop, 
gown,  and  neck-handkerchief.  The  morn¬ 
ing  was  chiefly  spent  in  rummaging  drawers  j 
and  layingfine  clothes  in  their  proper  places,  j 
Then  the  Queen  was  to  be  powdered  and  , 
dressed  for  the  day.  Twice  a  week  her  { 
majesty’s  hair  was  curled  and  craped  ;  and  ! 
this  operation  appears  to  have  added  a  fullj 
hour  to  the  business  of  the  toilette.  It  was  , 
generally  three  before  Miss  Burney'  was  at 
liberty.  Then  she  had  two  hours  at  her| 
own  disposal.  To  these  hours  we  owe  great  | 
part  of  her  Diary.  At  five  she  had  to  attend  | 
her  colleague,  ^Madame  Schwcllenberg,  a 
hateful  old  toad-eater,  as  illiterate  as  a| 
chambermaid,  as  proud  as  a  whole  Ger- : 
man  Chapter,  rude,  peevish,  unable  to  bear  , 
solitude,  unable  to  conduct  herself  with 
common  decency'  in  society.  With  this 
delightful  associate  Frances  Burney  had  tO| 


dine,  and  pass  the  evening.  The  pair  gen¬ 
erally  remained  together  from  five  to  eleven  ; 
and  often  had  no  other  company'  the  whole 
time,  except  during  the  hour  from  eight  to 
nine,  when  the  Equerries  came  to  tea.  If 
poor  Frances  attempted  to  escape  to  her 
own  apartment,  and  to  forget  her  wretched¬ 
ness  over  a  book,  the  execrable  old  woman 
railed  and  stormed,  and  contplained  that  she 
was  neglected.  Yet,  when  Frances  stayed, 
she  w’as  constantly  assailed  with  insolent 
reproaches.  Literary  fame  was,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  German  crone,  a  blemish,  a  proof  that 
the  person  who  enjoyed  it  was  meanly  born, 
and  out  of  the  pale  of  good  society.  All 
her  scanty'  stock  of  broken  English  \Nas  em¬ 
ployed  to  express  the  contempt  with  which 
she  regarded  the  author  of  Evelina  and  Ce¬ 
cilia.  Frances  detested  cards,  and  indeed 
knew  nothing  about  them  ;  but  she  soon 
found  that  the  least  miserable  way  of  pass¬ 
ing  an  evening  with  Madame  Schwellenberg 
was  at  the  card-table,  and  consented,  with 
patient  sadness,  to  give  hours,  which  might 
have  called  forth  the  laughter  and  the  tears 
of  many'  generations,  to  the  king  of  clubs 
and  the  knave  of  spades.  Between  eleven 
and  twelve  the  bell  rang  again.  Miss  Bur¬ 
ney  had  to  pass  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour  in  undressing  the  Queen,  and  was  then 
at  liberty  to  retire,  and  dream  that  she  was 
chatting  with  her  brother  by  thequiet  hearth 
in  St.  Martin’s  Street,  that  she  was  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  an  admiring  assemblage  at  Mrs. 
Crewe’s,  that  Burke  was  calling  lier  the  first 
woman  of  the  age,  or  that  Dilly  was  giving 
her  a  cheque  for  two  thousand  guineas. 

Men,  we  must  suppose,  are  less  patient 
than  women  ;  for  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how' any  human  being  could  endure 
such  a  life,  while  there  remained  a  vacant 
garret  in  Grub  Street,  a  crossing  in  want  of 
a  sw'eeper,  a  parish  workhouse,  or  a  parish 
vault.  And  it  was  for  such  a  life  that  Frances 
Burney  had  given  up  liberty  and  peace,  a 
happy  fireside,  attached  friends,  a  wide  and 
splendid  circle  of  acquaintance,  intellectual 
pursuits  in  which  she  was  qualified  to  excel, 
and  the  sure  hope  of  what  to  her  would  have 
been  affluence. 

There  is  nothing  new'  under  the  sun.  The 
last  great  master  of  Attic  eloquence  and 
Attic  wit,  has  left  us  a  forcible  and  touching 
description  of  the  misery'  of  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  who,  lured  by  hopes  similar  to  those 
of  Frances,  had  entered  the  service  of  one 
of  the  magnates  of  Rome  : — “  Unhappy  that 
I  am,”  cries  the  victim  of  his  own  childish 
ambition,  “  w'ould  nothing  content  me  but 
that  I  must  leave  mine  old  pursuits  and  mine 
I  old  companions,  and  the  life  which  was 
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without  care,  and  the  sleep  which  had  no 
limit  save  mine  own  pleasure,  and  the  walks 
which  I  was  free  to  take  where  I  listed,  and 
flinu  myself  into  the  lowest  pit  of  a  dungeon 
like  thisl  And,  O  God!  for  what  1  Is  ibis 
the  bait  which  enticed  me  1  Was  there  no 
way  by  which  I  misiht  have  enjoyed  in  free¬ 
dom  comforts  even  erreater  than  those  which 


I  now  earn  by  servitude  1  Like  a  lion  which 
has  been  made  so  tame  that  men  may  lead 
him  about  with  a  thread,  1  am  dragged  up 
and  down,  with  broken  and  humbled  spirit, 
at  the  heels  of  those  to  whom,  in  mine  own 
domain,  I  should  liave  been  an  object  of  awe 
and  wfmder.  And,  worst  of  all,  I  feel  that 
here  I  gain  no  credit,  that  here  1  give  no 
pleasure.  The  talents  and  accomplishririents, 
which  charmed  a  far  diflerent  circle, are  here 
out  of  place.  1  am  rude  in  the  arts  of  pal¬ 
aces,  and  can  ill  bear  comparison  with  those 
whose  calling,  from  their  youth  up,  has  been 
to  flatter  and  to  sue.  Have  I  then  two  lives, 
that,  after  I  have  wasted  one  in  the  service 
of  others,  there  may  yet  remain  to  me  a 
second,  which  I  may  live  unto  myself  V’ 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  events  occurred 
which  disturbed  the  wretched  monotony  of 
Frances  Burney’s  life.  The  court  moved 
from  Kew  to  Windsor,  and  from  Windsor 
back  to  Kew.  One  dull  colonel  went  out  of 
waiting,  and  another  dull  colonel  came  into 
waiting.  An  impertinent  servant  made  a 
blunder  about  tea,  and  caused  a  misunder¬ 
standing  between  the  gentlemen  and  th.e 
ladies.  A  half-witted  French  Protestant  min¬ 
ister  talked  oddly  about  conjugal  fidelity. 
An  unlucky  member  of  the  household  men¬ 
tioned  a  passairc  in  the  IMorning  Herald  re- 
flcctingon  theQueen, and  forthwith  Madame 
Schwellenberg  began  to  storm  in  bad  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  told  him  that  he  made  her  “  what 
you  call  perspire  !  ” 

A  more  important  occurrence  was  the 
roy’^al  visit  to  Oxford.  Miss  Burney  went  in 
the  Queen’s  train  to  Nuneham,  was  utterly 
neglected  there  in  the  crowd, and  could  with 
difficulty  find  a  servant  to  show  the  way  to 
her  bedroom,  or  a  hairdresser  to  arrange 
her  curls.  She  had  the  honor  of  entering 
Oxford  in  the  last  of  a  long  string  of  car¬ 
riages  which  formed  the  royal  procession, 
of  walking  after  the  Queen  all  day  through 
refectories  and  chapels,  and  of  standing, 
half-dead  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  while  her 
august  mistress  was  seated  at  an  excellent 
cold  collation.  At  Magdalene  College, 
Frances  was  left  for  a  moment  in  the  parlor, 
where  she  sank  down  on  a  chair.  A  good- 
natured  Equerry  sawthat  she  was  exhausted, 
and  shared  with  her  some  apricots  and  bread, 
which  he  had  wisely  put  into  his  pockets. 
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At  that  moment  the  door  opened  ;  the  Queen 
entered  ;  the  wearied  attendants  sprang  up  ; 
the  bread  and  fruit  were  hastily  concealed. 
‘‘I  found,”  says  poor  Miss  Burney,  “  that 
our  appetites  were  to  be  supposed  annihi¬ 
lated,  at  the  same  moment  that  our  strength 
was  to  be  invincible.” 

Yet  Oxford,  seen  even  under  such  disad¬ 
vantages,  “  revived  in  her,”  to  use  her  own 
words,  “a  consciousness  to  pleasure  which 
had  long  lain  nearly  dormant.”  She  forgot, 
during  one  moment,  that  she  was  a  wailing- 
maid,  and  felt  as  a  woman  of  true  genius 
might  be  expected  to  feel  amidst  venerable 
remains  of  antiquity,  beautiful  works  of  art, 
vast  repositories  of  knowledge,  and  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Had  she  still 
been  what  she  was  before  her  father  induced 
her  to  lake  the  most  fatal  step  of  her  life, 
we  can  easily  imagine  what  pleasure  she 
would  have  derived  from  a  visit  to  the  no¬ 
blest  of  English  cities.  She  might,  indeed, 
have  been  forced  to  travel  in  a  hack-chaise, 
and  might  not  have  worn  so  fine  a  gown  of 
Chambery^  gauze  as  that  in  which  she  tot¬ 
tered  after  the  royal  parly  ;  but  with  what 
delight  would  she  have  then  paced  the  clois¬ 
ters  of  Magdalene,  compared  the  antique 
gloom  of  Merton  with  the  splendor  of  Christ 
Church,  and  looked  down  from  the  dome  of 
the  RadclifTe  Library  on  the  magnificent  sea 
of  turrets  and  battlements  below  !  How 
gladly  would  learned  men  have  laid  aside  for 
a  few  hours  Pindar’s  Odes  and  Aristotle’s 
Ethics,  to  escort  the  author  of  Cecilia  from 
college  to  college  1  What  neat  little  ban¬ 
quets  would  she  have  found  set  out  in  their 
oionastic  cells  1  With  what  eagerness  would 
pictures,  medals,  and  illuminated  missals 
have  been  brought  forth  from  the  most  mys¬ 
terious  cabinets  for  her  amusement  1  How 
much  she  would  have  had  to  hear  and  to  tell 
about  Johnson  as  she  walked  over  Pembroke, 
and  about  Reynolds  in  the  ante-chapel  of 
New  College  !  But  these  indulgences  were 
not  for  one  who  had  sold  herself  into 
bondage. 

About  eighteen  months  after  the  visit  to 
Oxford,  another  event  diversified  the  weari¬ 
some  life  which  Frances  led  at  court. 
Warren  Hastings  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Peers.  The  Queen  and  Prin¬ 
cesses  were  present  when  the  trial  commen¬ 
ced,  and  Miss  Burney  was  permitted  to  at¬ 
tend.  During  the  subsequent  proceedings 
a  day-rule  for  the  same  purpose  was  occa¬ 
sionally  granted  to  her  ;  for  the  Queen  took 
the  strongest  interest  in  the  trial,  and,  when 
j.she  could  not  go  herself  to  Westminster 
Hall,  liked  to  receive  a  report  ofw’hat  pass- 
I  ed  from  a  person  who  had  singular  powers 
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of  observation,  and  who  was,  moreover,! 
personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the! 
most  distinguished  managers.  The  portion 
of  the  Diary  which  relates  to  this  celebrated 
proceeding  is  lively  and  picturesque.  Yet 
we  read  it,  we  own,  with  pain  ;  for  it  seems 
to  IIS  to  prove  that  the  fine  understanding 
of  Frances  Burney  was  beginning  to  feel 
the  pernicious  influence  of  a  mode  of  life 
which  is  as  incompatible  with  health  of 
mind  as  the  air  of  the  Pomptine  marshes 
with  health  of  body.  From  the  first  day,  she 
espouses  the  cause  of  Hastings  with  a  pre¬ 
sumptuous  vehemence  and  acrimony  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  modesty  and  suavity 
of  her  ordinary  deportment.  She  shudders 
tvhen  Burke  enters  the  Hall  at  the  head  of 
the  Commons.  She  pronounces  him  the 
cruel  oppressor  of  an  innocent  man.  She  is 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  managers  can 
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look  at  the  defendant,  and  not  blush.  Wind- ' 
ham  comes  to  her  from  the  manager’s  box, 
to  offer  her  refreshment.  “  But,”  says  she,! 
“  I  could  not  break  bread  with  him.”  Then, 
again  she  exclaims — “  Ah,  Mr.  Windham, 
how  came  you  ever  engaged  in  so  cruel,  so 
unjust  a  cause  1”  “Mr.  Burke  saw  me,” 
she  says,  “  and  he  bowed  with  the  most 
marked  civility  of  manner.”  This,  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  was  just  after  his  opening  speech,  a 
speech  which  had  produced  a  mighty  effect, 
and  which  certainly  no  other  orator  that 
ever  lived  could  have  made.  “My  curtsy,” 
she  continues,  “  was  the  most  ungrateful, 
distant,  and  cold  ;  I  could  not  do  otherwise  ; 
so  hurt  I  felt  to  see  him  the  head  of  such  a 
cause.”  Now,  not  only  had  Burke  treated 
her  with  constant  kindness,  but  the  very 
last  act  which  he  performed  on  the  day  on 
which  he  was  turned  out  of  the  Pay-Office, 
about  four  years  before  this  trial,  was  to 
make  Dr.  Burney  organist  of  Chelsea  Hos¬ 
pital.  When,  at  the  Westminster  election. 
Dr.  Burney  was  divided  between  his  grati¬ 
tude  for  this  favor  and  his  Tory  opinions, 
Burke  in  the  noblest  manner  disclaimed  all 
right  to  exact  a  sacrifice  of  principle.  “  You 
have  little  or  no  obligations  to  me,”  he  wrote; 
“  but  if  you  had  as  many  as  I  really  wish  it 
were  in  my  power,  as  it  is  certainly  in  my 
desire,  to  lay  on  you,  I  hope  you  do  not 
think  me  capable  of  conferring  them,  in  or¬ 
der  to  subject  your  mind  or  your  affairs  to 
a  painful  and  mischievous  servitude.”  Was 
this  a  man  to  be  uncivilly  treated  by  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Dr.  Burney,  because  she  chose  to  dif¬ 
fer  from  him  respecting  a  vast  and  most 
complicated  question,  which  he  had  studied 
deeply  during  many  years,  and  w’hich  she 
had  never  studied  at  all  I  It  is  clear  from 
Miss  Burney’s  own  statement,  that  when 


she  behaved  so  unkindly  to  Mr.  Burke,  she 
did  not  even  know  of  what  Hastings  was 
accused.  One  thing,  however,  she  must 
have  known,  that  Burke  had  been  able  to 
convince  a  House  of  Commons,  bitterly  p-e- 
judiced  against  him,  that  the  charges  were 
well  founded  ;  and  that  Pitt  and  Dundas  had 
concurred,  with  Fox  and  Sheridan,  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  impeachment.  Surely  a  woman 
of  far  inferior  abilities  to  Miss  Burney, 
might  have  been  expected  to  see  that  this 
never  could  have  happened  unless  there  had 
been  a  strong  case  against  the  late  Govern- 
or-General.  And  there  was,  as  all  reasona¬ 
ble  men  now  admit,  a  strong  case  against 
him.  That  there  were  great  public  services 
to  be  set  off  against  his  great  crimes,  is  per¬ 
fectly  true.  But  his  services  and  his  crimes 
were  equally  unknown  to  the  lady  who  so 
confidently  asserted  his  perfect  innocence, 
and  imputed  to  his  accusers,  that  is  to  say, 
to  all  the  greatest  men  of  all  parties  in  the 
state,  not  merely  error,  but  gross  injustice 
and  barbarity. 

She  had,  it  is  true,  occasionally  seen  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  had  found  his  manners  and 
conversation  agreeable.  But  surely  she 
could  not  be  so  weak  as  to  infer  from  the 
gentleness  of  his  deportment  in  a  drawing¬ 
room,  that  he  was  incapable  of  committing 
a  great  state  crime,  under  the  influence  of 
ambition  and  revenge.  A  silly  Miss,  fresh 
from  a  boarding-school,  might  fall  into  such 
a  mistake  ;  but  the  womln  who  had  drawn 
the  character  of  Mr.  Monckton  should  have 
known  better. 

The  truth  is,  that  she  had  been  too  long 
at  Court.  She  was  sinking  intq  a  slavery 
worse  than  that  of  the  body.  The  iron  was 
beginning  to  enter  into  the  soul.  Accustom- 
ed  during  many  months  to  watch  the  eye  of 
a  mistress,  to  receive  with  boundless  grati¬ 
tude  the  slightest  mark  of  royal  condescen¬ 
sion,  to  feel  wretched  at  every  symptom  of 
royal  displeasure,  to  associate  only  with 
spirits  long  tamed  and  broken  in,  she  was 
degenerating  into  something  fit  for  her 
place.  Queen  Charlotte  was  a  violent  par¬ 
tisan  of  Hastings;  had  received  presents 
from  him,  and  had  so  far  departed  from  the 
severity  of  her  virtue  as  to  lend  her  coun- 
j  tenance  to  his  wife,  whose  conduct  had  cer¬ 
tainly  been  as  reprehensible  as  that  of  any 
i  of  the  frail  beauties  who  were  then  rigidly 
j  excluded  from  the  English  Court.  The  King, 

!  it  was  w'ell  known,  took  the  same  side.  To 
the  King  and  Queen  all  the  members  of  the 
household  looked  submissively  for  guidance. 

I  The  impeachment,  therefore,  w'as  an  atro¬ 
cious  persecution  ;  the  managers  were  ras¬ 
cals  j  the  defendant  was  the  most  deserving, 
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and  the  worst  used  man  in  the  kingdom. 
'I'his  was  the  cant  of  the  whole  palace, 
from  Gold  Stick  in  Waiting,  down  to  the 
Table-Deckers  and  Yeonrien  of  the  Silver 
Scullery;  and  Miss  Burney  canted  like  the 
rest,  though  in  livelier  tones,  and  with  less 
bitter  feelings. 

The  account  which  she  has  given  of  the 
King’s  illness,  contains  much  excellent  nar¬ 
rative  and  description,  and  will,  we  think, 
be  more  valued  by  the  historians  of  a  future 
age  than  any  equal  portion  of  Pepys’  or 
Evelyn’s  Diarjes.  That  account  shows  also, 
how  aflectionate  and  compassionate  her  na¬ 
ture  was.  But  it  shows  also,  we  must  say, 
that  her  way  of  life  was  rapidly  impairing 
her  powers  of  reasoning,  and  her  sense  of 
justice.  We  do  not  mean  to  discuss  in  this 
lace,  the  question,  whether  the  views  of 
Ir.  Pitt  or  those  of  Mr.  Fox  respecting  the 
regency  were  the  more  correct.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  quite  needless  to  discuss  that  ques¬ 
tion  :  for  the  censure  of  Miss  Burney  falls 
alike  on  Pitt  and  Fox,  on  majority  and  mi¬ 
nority.  She  is  angry  with  the  House  of 
Commons  for  presuming  to  inquire  whether 
the  King  was  mad  or  not,  and  whether  there 
was  a  chance  of  his  recovering  his  senses. 
“  A  melancholy  day,”  she  writes  ;  “  news 
bad  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  home  the 
dear  unhappy  king  still  worse  ;  abroad  new 
examinations  voted  of  the  physicians. 
Good  heavens!  what  an  insult  does  this 
seem  from  Parli^nentary  power,  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  bring  forth  to  the  world  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  such  a  malady  as  is  ever  held 
sacred  to  secrecy  in  the  most  private  fami¬ 
lies  !  Houv  indignant  we  all  feel  here,  no 
words  can  say.”  It  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  the  motion  which  roused  all  this  indig¬ 
nation  at  Kew  was  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself; 
and  that,  if  withstood  by  Mr.  Pitt,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  rejected.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  minister, 
who  was  then  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  heroic  champion  of  his  Prince,  was 
lukewarm  indeed  when  compared  with  the 
boiling  zeal  which  filled  the  pages  of  the 
back-stairs  and  the  women  of  the  bed-cham¬ 
ber.  Of  the  Regency  bill,  Pitt’s  own  bill, 
AI  iss  Burney  speaks  with  horror.  “  I  shud¬ 
dered,”  she  says,  “  to  hear  it  named.”  And 
again — “Oh,  how  dreadful  will  be  the  day 
when  that  unhappy  bill  takes  place!  I  can¬ 
not  approve  the  plan  of  it.”  The  truth  is, 
that  Mr.  Pitt,  whether  a  wise  and  upright 
statesman  or  not,  was  a  statesman  ;  and 
whatever  motives  he  might  have  for  impos¬ 
ing  restrictions  on  the  regent,  felt  that  in 
some  way  or  other  there  must  be  some  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  the  execution  of  some  part 


of  the  kingly  office,  or  that  no  government 
would  be  left  in  the  country.  But  this  was 
a  matter  of  which  the  household  never 
thought.  It  never  occurred,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  to  the  Exons  and  Keepers  of  the 
Robes,  that  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  somewhere  or  other  a  power  in 
the  state  to  pass  laws,  to  preserve  order,  to 
pardon  criminals,  to  fill  up  offices,  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  foreign  governments,  to  command 
the  army  and  navy.  Nay,  these  enlightened 
politicians,  and  Miss  Burney  among  the  rest, 
seem  to  have  thought  that  any  person  who 
considered  the  subject  with  reference  to  the 
public  interest,  showed  himself  to  be  a  bad- 
hearted  man.  Nobody  wonders  at  this  in  a 
gentleman-usher ;  but  it  is  melancholy  to 
see  genius  sinking  into  such  debasement. 

During  more  than  two  years  after  the 
King’s  recovery,  Frances  dragged  on  a  mis¬ 
erable  existence  at  the  palace.  The  conso¬ 
lations  which  had  for  a  time  mitigated  the 
wretchedness  of  servitude,  were  one  by  one 
withdrawn.  Mrs.  Dclany,  whose  society 
had  been  a  great  resource  when  the  Court 
was  at  Windsor,  was  now  dead.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  royal  establishment.  Colo¬ 
nel  Digby,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
sense,  of  taste,  of  some  reading,  and  of  pre¬ 
possessing  manners.  Agreeable  associates 
were  scarce  in  the  prison-house,  and  he  and 
Miss  Burney  were  therefore  naturally  at¬ 
tached  to  each  other.  She  owns  that  she 
valued  him  as  a  friend  ;  and  it  would  not 
have  been  strange  if  his  attentions  had  led 
her  to  entertain  for  him  a  sentiment  warmer 
than  friendship.  He  quitted  the  Court,  and 
married  in  a  way  which  astonished  Miss 
Burney  greatly,  and  which  evidently  wound¬ 
ed  her  feelings,  and  lowered  him  in  her  es¬ 
teem.  The  palace  grew  duller  and  duller  ; 
Madame  Schwellenberg  became  more  and 
more  savage  and  insolent.  And  now  the 
health  of  poor  Frances  began  to  give  way  ; 
and  all  who  saw  her  pale  face,  her  emaciated 
figure,  and  her  feeble  walk,  predicted  that 
her  sufferings  would  soon  be  over. 

Frances  uniformly  speaks  of  her  royal  mis¬ 
tress,  and  of  the  princesses,  with  respect  and 
affection.  The  princesses  seem  to  have  well 
deserved  all  the  praise  which  is  bestowed  on 
them  in  the  Diary.  They  were,  we  doubt 
not,  most  amiable  women.  But  “the  sweet 
queen,”  as  she  is  constantly  called  in  these 
volumes,  is  not  by  any  means  an  object  of 
admiration  to  us.  She  had  undoubtedly 
sense  enough  to  know  what  kind  of  deport¬ 
ment  suited  her  high  station,  and  self-com¬ 
mand  enough  to  maintain  that  deportment 
invariably.  She  was,  in  her  intercourse  with 
Miss  Burney,  generally  gracious  and  affa- 
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ble,  sometimes,  when  displeased,  cold  and 
reserved,  but  never,  under  any  circumstan¬ 
ces,  rude,  peevish,  or  violent.  She  knew 
how  to  dispense,  gracefully  and  skilfully, 
those  little  civilities  which,  when  paid  by  a 
sovereign,  are  prized  at  many  times  their 
intrinsic  value ;  how  to  pay  a  compliment  ; 
how  to  lend  a  book ;  how  to  ask  after  a  rela¬ 
tion.  But  she  seems  to  have  been  utterly 
regardless  of  the  comfort,  the  health,  the  life 
of  her  attendants,  when  her  own  conveni¬ 
ence  was  concerned.  Weak,  feverish,  hard¬ 
ly  able  to  stand,  Frances  had  still  to  rise  be¬ 
fore  seven,  in  order  to  dress  the  sweet 
queen,  and  to  sit  up  till  midnight,  in  order 
to  undress  the  sweet  queen.  The  indisposi- 1 
tion  of  the  handmaid  could  not,  and  did  not, 
escape  the  n<3tice  of  her  royal  mistress. 
But  the  established  doctrine  of  the  Court 
was,  that  all  sickness  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  pretence  until  it  proved  fatal.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  invalid  could  clear 
herself  from  the  suspicion  of  malingering,  as 
it  is  called  in  the  army,  was  to  go  on  lacing 
and  unlacing,  till  she  dropped  down  dead  at 
the  royal  feet.  “  This,*’ Miss  Burney  wrote, 
when  she  was  suffering  cruelly  from  sick¬ 
ness,  watching,  and  labor,  “is  by  no  means 
from  hardness  of  heart;  far  otherwise. 
There  is  no  hardness  of  heart  in  any  one  of 
them;  but  it  is  prejudice,  and  want  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience.” 

Many  strangers  sympathized  with  the 
bodily  and  mental  sufferings  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  woman.  All  who  saw  her  saw 
that  her  frame  was  sinking,  that  her  heart 
was  breaking.  The  last,  it  should  seem,  to 
observe  the  change  was  her  father.  At 
length,  in  spite  of  himself,  his  eyes  were 
opened.  In  May  1790,  his  daughter  had 
an  interview  of  three  hours  with  him,  the 
only  long  interview  which  they  had  since 
he  took  her  to  Windsor  in  1786.  She  told 
him  that  she  was  miserable,  that  she  was 
worn  with  attendance  and  want  of  sleep, 
that  she  had  no  comfort  in  life,  nothing  to 
love,  nothing  to  hope,  that  her  family  and 
friends  were  to  her  as  though  they  were 
not,  and  were  remembered  by  her  as  men 
remember  the  dead.  From  daybreak  to 
midnight  the  same  killing  labor,  the  same 
recreations,  more  hateful  than  labor  itself, 
followed  each  other  without  variety,  with¬ 
out  any  interval  of  liberty  and  repose. 

The  Doctor  was  greatly  dejected  by  this 
news;  but  was  too  good-natured  a  man  not 
to  say  that,  if  she  wished  to  resign,  his 
house  and  arms  were  open  to  her.  Still, 
however,  he  could  not  bear  to  remove  her 
from  the  Court.  His  veneration  for  royalty 
amounted  in  truth  to  idolatry.  It  can  be 
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compared  only  to  the  grovelling  supersti¬ 
tion  of  those  Syrian  devotees  who  made 
their  children  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch.  When  he  induced  his  daughter 
to  accept  the  place  of  Keeper  of  the  Robes, 
he  entertained,  as  she  tells  us,  a  hope  that 
some  worldly  advantage  or  other,  not  set 
down  in  the  contract  of  service,  would  be 
the  result  of  her  connexion  with  the  Court. 
What  advantage  he  expected  we  do  not 
know,  nor  did  he  probably  know  himself. 
But,  whatever  he  expected,  he  certainly 
got  nothing.  Miss  Burney  had  been  hired 
for  board,  lodging,  and  two  hundred  a-year. 
Board,  lodging,  and  two  hundred  a-year, 
j  she  had  duly  received.  We  have  looked 
carefully  through  the  Diary,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  trace  of  those  extraordinary 
benefactions  on  which  the  Doctor  reckoned. 
But  we  can  discover  only  a  promise,  never 
performed,  of  a  gown  ;  and  for  this  promise 
Mi  ss  Burney  was  expected  to  return  thanks, 
such  as  might  have  suited  the  beggar  with 
whom  Saint  Martin,  in  the  legend,  divided 
his  cloak.  The  experience  of  four  years 
was,  however,  insufficient  to  dispel  the 
illusion  which  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Doctor’s  mind  ;  and,  between  the  dear 
father  and  the  sweet  queen,  there  seemed 
to  be  little  doubt  that  some  day  or  other 
Frances  would  drop  down  a  corpse.  Six 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  interview  be¬ 
tween  the  parent  and  the  daughter.  The 
resignation  was  not  sent  in.  The  sufferer 
grew  worse  and  worse.  She  took  bark ; 
but  it  soon  ceased  to  produce  a  beneficial 
effect.  She  was  stimulated  with  wine  ;  she 
was  soothed  with  opium  ;  but  in  vain.  Her 
breath  began  to  fail.  The  whisper  that  she 
was  in  a  decline  spread  through  the  Court. 
The  pains  in  her  side  became  so  severe  that 
she  was  forced  to  crawl  from  the  card-table 
of  the  old  fury  to  whom  she  was  tethered, 
three  or  four  times  in  an  evening,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  hartshorn.  Had  she  been 
a  negro  slave,  a  humane  planter  would  have 
excused  her  from  work.  But  her  Majesty 
showed  no  mercy.  Thrice  a  day  the  ac¬ 
cursed  bell  still  rang  ;  the  Queen  was  still 
to  be  dressed  for  the  morning  at  seven,  and 
to  be  dressed  for  the  day  at  noon,  and  to  be 
undressed  at  eleven  at  night. 

But  there  had  arisen,  in  literary  and 
fashionable  society,  a  general  feeling  of 
compassion  for  Miss  Burney,  and  of  indig¬ 
nation  against  both  her  father  and  the 
Queen.  “  Is  it  possible,”  said  a  great 
French  lady  to  the  Doctor,  “that  your 
daughter  is  in  a  situation  where  she  is 
never  allowed  a  holiday  1”  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  wrote  to  Frances,  to  express  his  sym- 
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patliy.  Boswell,  boilinpr  ever  with  good¬ 
nature*]  rage,  almost  forced  an  entrance 
into  the  palace  to  see  her.  “My  dear 
ma’am,  why  do  you  stay  1  It  won’t  do, 
ma’am  ;  you  must  resign.  We  can  put  up 
with  it  no  longer.  Some  very  violent 
measures,  I  assure  you,  will  be  taken.  We 
shall  address  Dr.  Burney  in  a  body.”  Burke 
and  Reynolds,  though  less  noisy,  were  zeal, 
ous  in  the  same  cause.  Windham  spoke 
to  Dr.  Burney  ;  but  found  him  still  irreso¬ 
lute.  “  I  will  set  the  Literary  Club  upon 
him,”  cried  Windham;  “^liss  Burney 
has  some  very  true  admirers  there,  and  I 
am  sure  they  will  eagerly  assist.”  Indeed 
the  Burney  family  seem  to  hav’e  been  ap¬ 
prehensive  that  some  public  affront,  such 
as  the  Doctor’s  unpardonable  foil)'-,  to  use 
the  mildest  term,  had  richly  deserved,  would 
be  put  upon  him.  .The  medical  men  spoke 
out,  and  plainly  told  him  that  his  daughter 
must  resign  or  die. 

At  last  paternal  affection,  medical  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  voice  of  all  London  crying 
shame,  triumphed  over  Doctor  Burney’s 
love  of  courts.  He  determined  that  Frances 
should  write  a  letter  of  resignation.  It  was 
w'ith  difficulty  that,  though  her  life  was  at 
stake,  she  mustered  spirit  to  put  the  paper 
into  the  Queen’s  hands.  “  1  could  not,” 
so  runs  the  Diary,  “summon  courage  to 
present  my  memorial — my  heart  always 
failed  me  from  seeing  the  Queen’s  entire 
freedom  from  such  an  expectation.  For 
though  I  was  frequently  so  ill  in  her  pre¬ 
sence  that  I  could  hardly  stand,  I  saw  she 
concluded  me,  while  life  remained,  inevi¬ 
tably  hers.” 

At  last  with  a  trembling  hand  the  paper 
was  delivered.  Then  came  the  storm. 
Juno,  as  in  the  iEneid,  delegated  the  work 
of  vengeance  to  Alecto.  The  Queen  was 
calm  and  gentle ;  but  Madame  Schwellen- 
berg  raved  like  a  maniac  in  the  ’  incurable 
ward  of  Bedlam.  Such  insolence  !  Such 
ingratitude!  Such  folly!  Would  Miss 
Burney  bring  utter  destruction  on  herself 
and  her  family  !  Would  she  throw  away 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  royal  protec¬ 
tion  1  Would  she  part  with  privileges  which, 
once  relinquished,  could  never  be  regained  1 
It  was  idle  to  talk  of  health  and  life.  If 
people  could  not  live  in  the  palace,  the  best 
thing  that  could  befall  them  was  to  die  in 
it.  The  resignation  w’as  not  accepted. 
The  language  of  the  medical  men  became 
stronger  and  stronger.  Doctor  Burney’s 
parental  fears  were  fully  roused  ;  and  he 
explicitly  declared,  in  a  letter  meant  to  be 
shown  to  the  Queen,  that  his  daughter 
must  retire.  The  Schwellenberg  raged  like 
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a  wild-cat.  “.A  scene  almost  horrible  en¬ 
sued,”  says  Miss  Burney.  “  She  was  too 
much  enraged  for  disguise,  end  uttered  the 
most  furious  expressions  of  indignant  con¬ 
tempt  at  our  proceedings.  I  am  sure  she 
would  gladly'  have  confined  us  both  in  the 
Bastile,  had  England  such  a  misery',  as  a  fit 
place  to  bring  us  to  ourselves,  from  a  daring 
so  outrageous  against  imperial  wishes.” 
This  passage  deserves  notice,  as  being  the 
oilly’’  one  in  the  Diary',  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  w’hich  shows  Miss  Burney’’  to 
have  been  aware  that  she  was  a  native  of  a 
free  country,  that  she  could  not  be  pressed 
for  a  waiting-maid  against  her  w'ill,  and  that 
she  had  just  as  good  a  right  to  live,  if  she 
chose  in  St.  Martin’s  Street,  as  Queen 
Charlotte,  had  to  live  at  St!  James’s. 

The  Queen  promised  that,  after  the  next 
birth-day'.  Miss  Burney  should  be  set  at 
liberty.  But  the  promise  w’as  ill  kept;  and 
her  Majesty  show'cd  displeasure  at  being 
reminded  of  it.  At  length  Frances  was 
informed  that  in  a  fortnight  her  attendance 
should  cease.  “  I  heard  this,”  she  say's, 
“  w’ith  a  fearful  presentiment  I  should  surely' 
never  go  through  another  fortnight,  in  so 
weak  and  languishing  and  painful  a  state  of 
health.  ...  As  the  time  of  separation  ap¬ 
proached,  the  Queen’s  cordiality'  rather  di¬ 
minished,  and  traces  of  internal  displeasure 
appeared  sometimes,  arising  from  an  opin¬ 
ion  I  ought  rather  to  have  struggled  on, 
live  'or  die,  than  to  quit  her.  Yet  I  am 
sure  she  saw  how  poor  w’as  my  own  chance, 
except  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of  life,  and 
at  least  ceased  to  wonder,  though  she 
could  not  approve.”  Sweet  Queen  !  What 
noble  candor,  to  admit  that  the  unduti¬ 
fulness  of  people  who  did  not  think  the 
honor  of  adjusting  her  tuckers  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  their  own  lives,  was,  though 
highly  criminal,  not  altogether  unnatural! 

We  perfectly  understand  her  Majesty’s 
contempt  for  the  lives  of  others  where  her 
own  pleasure  w’as  concerned.  But  what 
pleasure  she  can  have  found  in  having  Miss 
Burney'  about  her,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  com¬ 
prehend.  That  Miss  Burney  was  an  emi¬ 
nently  skilful  keeper  of  the  robes  is  not 
very  probable.  Few  women,  indeed,  had 
paid  less  attention  to  dress.  Now’  and  then, 
in  the  course  of  five  y’ears,  she  had  been 
asked  to  read  aloud  or  to  write  a  copy'  of 
verses.  But  better  readers  might  easily 
have  been  found  ;  and  her  verses  were  w’orsc 
than  even  the  Poet-Laureate’s  Birth-day 
Odes.  Perhaps  that  economy  which  was 
among  her  Majesty’s  most  conspicuous  vir¬ 
tues,  had  something  to  do  w’ith  her  conduct 
on  this  occasion.  Miss  Burney  had  never 
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hinted  that  she  expected  a  retiring  pension  ; ' 
and  indeed  would  gladly  have  given  the  | 
little  that  she  had  for  freedom.  But  hers 
^Majesty  knew  what  the  public  thought,  and 
what  became  her  dignity.  She  could  not 
for  very  shame  suffer  a  woman  of  distin¬ 
guished  genius,  who  had  quitted  a  lucrative 
career  to  wait  on  her,  who  had  served  her 
faithfully  for  a  pittance  during  five  years, 
and  whose  constitution  had  been  impaired 
by  labor  and  watching,  to  leave  the  Court 
without  some  mark  of  royal  liberality. 
George  the  Third,  who,  on  all  occasions 
where  Miss  Burney  was  concerned,  seems  to 
have  behaved  like  an  honest,  good-natured 
gentleman,  felt  this,  and  said  plainly  that 
she  was  entitled  to  a  provision.  At  length, 
in  return  for  all  the  misery  which  she  had 
undergone,  and  for  the  health  which  she 
had  sacrificed,  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
pounds  was  granted  to  her,  dependent  on 
the  Queen’s  pleasure. 

Then  the  prison  was  opened,  and  Frances 
was  free  once  more.  Johnson,  as  Burke 
observed,  might  have  added  a  striking  page 
to  his  poem  on  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  if  he  had  lived  to  see  his  little 
Burney  as  she  went  into  the  palace  and  as 
she  came  out  of  it. 

The  pleasures,  so  long  untasted,  of  liber¬ 
ty,  of  friendship,  of  domestic  affection, 
were  almost  too  acute  for  her  shattered 
frame.  But  happy  days  and  tranquil 
nights  soon  restored  the  health  which  the 
Queen’s  toilette  and  Madame  Schwellen- 
berg’s  card-table  had  impaired.  Kind  and 
anxious  faces  surrounded  the  invalid.  Con¬ 
versation  the  most  polished  and  brilliant 
revived  her  spirits.  Travelling  w^as  recom¬ 
mended  to  her ;  and  she  rambled  by  easy  jour¬ 
neys  from  cathedral  to  cathedral,  and  from 
watering-place  to  watering-place.  She 
crossed  the  New  Forest,  and  visited  Stone¬ 
henge  and  Wilton,  the  cliffs  of  Lyme,  and  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Sidmouth.  Thence  she 
journeyed  by  Powderham  Castle,  and  by 
the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  to  Bath, 
and  from  Bath,  when  the  winter  was  ap- 

E reaching,  returned  well  and  cheerful  to 
london.  There  she  visited  her  old  dun¬ 
geon,  and  found  her  successor  already  far 
on  the  way  to  the  grave,  and  kept  to  strict 
duty,  from  morning  till  midninght,  with  a 
sprained  ankle  and  a  nervous  fever. 

At  this  time  England  swarmed  with 
French  exiles  driven  from  their  country  by 
the  Revolution.  A  colony  of  these  refugees 
settled  at  Juniper  Hall  in  Surrey,  not  far 
from  Norbury  Park,  where  Mr.  Lock,  an  in¬ 
timate  friend  of  the  Burney  family,  resided. 
Frances  visited  Norbury,  and  was  introdu¬ 


ced  to  the  strangers.  She  had  strong  pre¬ 
judices  against  them  ;  for  her  Toryism  was 
far  beyond,  we  do  not  say  that  of  ^Ir.  Pitt, 
but  that  of  }.Ir.  Reeves  j  and  the  inmates  of 
Juniper  Hall  were  all  attached  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  1791,  and  were  therefore  more 
detested  by  the  Royalists  of  the  first  emi¬ 
gration  than  Petion  or  Marat.  But  such  a 
woman  as  Miss  Burney  could  not  long  re¬ 
sist  the  fascination  of  that  remarkable  so¬ 
ciety.  She  had  lived  with  Johnson  and 
Windham,  with  Mrs.  Montague  and  Mrs. 
Thrale.  Yet  she  was  forced  to  own  that 
she  had  never  heard  conversation  before. 
The  most  animated  eloquence,  the  keenest 
observation,  the  most  sparkling  wit,  the  most 
courtly  grace,  were  united  to  charm  her. 
For  Madame  de  Stael  was  there,  and  M.  de 
Talleyrand.  There  too  was  M.de  Narbonne, 
a  noble  representative  of  French  aristoc¬ 
racy  j  and  with  M.  de  Narbonne  was  his 
friend  and  follower  General  D’Arblay,  an 
honorable  and  amiable  man,  with  a  hand¬ 
some  person,  frank  soldier-like  manners, 
and  some  taste  for  letters. 

The  prejudices  which  Frances  had  con¬ 
ceived  against  the  constitutional  royalists 
of  France  rapidly  vanished.  She  listened 
with  rapture  to  Talleyrand  and  Madame  de 
Stael,  joined  with  M.  D’Arblay  in  execrat¬ 
ing  the  Jacobins,  and  in  w  eeping  for  the  un- 
happy  Bourbons,  took  French  lessons  from 
him,  fell  in  love  wdth  liim,'and  married  him 
on  no  better  provision  than  a  precarious 
annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

Here  the  Diary  stops  for  the  present.  We 
w’ill,  therefore,  bring  our  narrative  to  a  spee¬ 
dy  close,  by  rapidly  recounting  the  most 
important  events  w’hich  we  know  to  have 
befallen  Madame  D’Arblay  during  the  latter 
part  of  her  life. 

M.  D’Arblay’s  fortune  had  perished  in  the 
general  wreck  of  the  French  Revolution  j 
and  in  a  foreign  country  his  talents,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  have  been,  could  scarcely 
make  him  rich.  The  task  of  providing  for 
the  family  devolved  on  his  wife.  In  the 
year  1796,  she  published  by  subscription 
her  third  novel,  Camilla.  It  w'as  impatient¬ 
ly  expected  by  the  public  ;  and  the  sum 
which  she  obtained  by  it  w’as,  we  believe, 
greater  than  had  ever  at  that  time  been  re¬ 
ceived  for  a  novel.  We  have  heard  that  she 
cleared  more  than  three  thousand  guineas. 
But  we  give  this  merely  as  a  rumor.  Ca¬ 
milla,  how'ever,  never  attained  popularity 
like  that  which  Evelina  and  Cecilia  had  en¬ 
joyed  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  there 
was  a  perceptible  falling  off,  not  indeed  in 
humor,  or  in  power  of  portraying  character, 
but  in  grace  and  in  purity  of  style. 
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We  have  heard  that,  about  this  time,  a 
tragedy  by  Madame  D’Arblay  was  perform¬ 
ed  without  success.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  ever  printed  ;  nor  indeed  i 
have  we  had  time  to  make  any  researches  j 
into  its  history  or  merits. 

During  the  short  time  which  followed  the  I 
treaty  of  Amiens,  M.  D’Arblay  visited  j 
France.  Lauriston  and  La  Fayette  repre- ! 
sented  his  claims  to  the  French  government, 
and  obtained  a  promise  that  he  should  be 
reinstated  in  his  military  rank.  M.  D’Arb¬ 
lay,  however,  insisted  that  he  should  never  j 
be  required  to  serve  against  the  country-  i 
men  of  his  wife.  The  First  Consul,  of, 
course,  would  not  hear  of  such  a  condition  ;  ^ 
and  ordered  the  general’s  commission  to  be 
instantly  revoked. 

Madame  D’Arblay  joined  her  husband  at 
Paris  a  short  time  before  the  war  of  1803 
broke  out;  and  remained  in  France  ten 
years,  cut  off  from  almost  all  intercourse 
with  the  land  of  her  birth.  At  length,  when 
Napoleon  was  on  his  march  to  Moscow,  she 
with  great  difficulty  obtained  from  his  min¬ 
isters  permission  to  visit  her  own  country, 
in  company  with  her  son,  who  was  a  native 
of  England.  She  returned  in  time  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  last  blessing  of  her  father,  who 
died  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  In  1814 
she  published  her  last  novel, -the  Wanderer, 
a  book  w'hich  no  judicious  friend  to  her  me¬ 
mory  will  attempt  to  draw  from  the  oblivion 
into  which  it  has  justly  fallen.  In  the  same 
year  her  son  Alexander  was  sent  to  Cam¬ 
bridge.  He  obtained  an  honorable,  place 
among  the  wranglers  of  his  year,  and  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  Christ’s  College.  But 
his  reputation  at  the  University  was  higher 
than  might  be  inferred  from  his  success 
in  academical  contests.  His  French  edu¬ 
cation  had  not  fitted  him  for  the  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate-House  ;  but  in  pure  ma¬ 
thematics,  we  have  been  assured  by  some 
of  his  competitors  that  he  had  very  few 
equals.  He  went  into  the  Church,  and  it 
w'as  thought  likely  that  he  would  attain  high 
eminence  as  a  preacher  ;  but  he  died  before 
his  mother.  All  that  we  have  heard  of  him 
leads  us  to  believe,  that  he  was  such  a  son 
as  such  a  mother  deserved  to  have.  In 
1832,  Madame  D’Arblay  published  the  ‘  Me¬ 
moirs  of  her  Father  and,  on  the  6th  of 
January  1840,  she  died  in  her  eighty-eighth 
year. 

We  now  turn  from  the  life  of  Madame 
D’Arblay  to  her  writings.  There  can,  we 
apprehend,  be  little  differnce  of  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  of  her  merit,  whatever  differ¬ 
ences  may  exist  as  to  ils  degree.  She  was 
emphatically  what  Johnson  called  her,  a 
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character-monger.  It  was  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  human  passions  and  whims  that  her 
strength  lay  ;  and  in  this  department  of  art 
she  had,  we  think,  very  distinguished  skill. 

But  in  order  that  we  may,  according  to 
our  duty  as  kings-at-arms,  versed  in  the  laws 
of  literary  precedence,  marshal  her  to  the 
exact  seat  to  which  she  is  entitled,  we  must 
carry  our  examination  somewhat  further. 

There  is,  in  one  respect,  a  remarkable 
analogy  between  the  faces  and  the  minds 
of  men.  No  two  faces  are  alike  ;  and  yet 
very  few  faces  deviate  very  widely  from  the 
common  standard.  Among  the  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  human  beings  who  in¬ 
habit  London,  there  is  not  one  who  could 
be  taken  by  his  acquaintance  for  another ; 
yet  we  may  walk  from  Paddington  to  Mile- 
end  without  seeing  one  person  in  whom  any 
feature  is  so  overcharged  that  we  turn 
round  to  stare  at  it.  An  inhnite  number  of 
varieties  lies  between  limits  which  are  not 
very  far  asunder.  The  specimens  which 
pass  those  limits  on  either  side  form  a  very 
small  minority. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  characters  of 
men.  Here,  too,  the  variety  passes  all  enu¬ 
meration.  But  the  cases  in  which  the  de¬ 
viation  from  the  common  standard  is  strik¬ 
ing  and  grotesque,  are  very  few.  In  one 
mind  avarice  predominates  ;  in  another, 
pride  ;  in  a  third,  love  of  pleasure — ^just  as 
in  one  countenance  the  nose  is  the  most 
marked  feature,  while  in  others  the  chief 
expression  lies  in  the  brow,  or  in  the  lines 
of  the  mouth.  But  there  are  very  few  coun¬ 
tenances  in  which  nose,  brow,  and  mouth 
do  not  contribute,  though  in  unequal  de¬ 
grees,  to  the  general  effect ;  and  so  there 
are  few  characters  in  which  one  overgrown 
propensity  makes  all  others  utterly  insigni- 
licant. 

It  is  evident  that  a  portrait-painter,  who 
was  able  only  to  represent  faces  and  figures 
such  as  those  which  we  pay  money  to  see 
at  fairs,  would  not,  however  spirited  his  ex¬ 
ecution  might  be,  take  rank  among  the 
highest  artists.  He  must  always  be  placed 
below  those  w'ho  have  skill  to  seize  peculi¬ 
arities  which  do  not  amount  to  deformity. 
The  slighter  those  peculiarities  are  the 
greater  is  the  merit  of  the  limner  who  can 
catch  them  and  transfer  them  to  his  can¬ 
vass.  To  paint  Daniel  Lambert  or  the  Liv¬ 
ing  Skeleton,  the  Pig-faced  Lady  or  the 
Siamese  Twdns,  so  that  nobody  can  mistake 
them,  is  an  exploit  within  the  reach  of  a 
sign-painter.  A  third-rate  artist  might  give 
us  the  squint  of  Wilkes,  and  the  depressed 
nose  and  protuberant  cheeks  of  Gibbon.  It 
would  require  a  much  higher  degree  of  skill 
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to  pjlint  two  such  men  as  Mr.  Canning  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  so  that  nobody  who 
had  ever  seen  them  could  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  assign  each  picture  to  its  origi¬ 
nal.  Here  the  mere  caricaturist  would  be 
quite  at  fault.  He  would  find  in  neither 
face  any  thing  on  which  he  could  lay  hold 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  distinction. 
Two  ample  bald  foreheads,  two  regular  pro¬ 
files,  two  full  faces  of  the  same  oval  form, 
would  baffle  his  art  ;  and  he  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  miserable  shift  of  writing 
their  names  at  the  foot  of  his  picture.  Yet 
there  was  a  great  difference;  and  a  person 
who  had  seen  them  once,  would  no  more 
have  mistaken  one  of  them  for  the  other 
than  he  would  have  mistaken  Mr.  Pitt  for 
Mr.  Fox.  But  the  difference  lay  in  delicate 
lineaments  and  shades,  reserved  for  pencils 
of  a  rare  order. 

This  distinction  runs  through  all  the  imi¬ 
tative  arts.  Foote’s  mimicry  was  ^exqui¬ 
sitely  ludicrous,  but  it  was  all  caricature. 
He  could  take  off  only  some  strange  pecu¬ 
liarity,  a  stammer  ora  lisp,  a  Northumbrian 
burr  or  an  Irish  brogue,  ^  stop  or  a  shuffle. 
“  If  a  man,”  said  Johnson,  “  hops  on  one  leg, 
Foote  can  hop  on  one  leg.”  Garrick,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  seize  those  differen¬ 
ces  of  manner  and  pronunciation,  which, 
though  highly  characteristic,  are  yet  too 
slight  to  be  described.  Foote,  we  have  no 
doubt,  could  have  made  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  shake  with  laughter  by  imitating  a 
dialogue  between  a  Scotchman  and  a  Som- 
ersetshireman.  But  Garrick  could  have 
imitated  a  dialogue  between  two  fashionable 
men,  both  models  of  the  best  breeding, 
Lord  Chesterfield  for  example,  and  Lord 
Albermale;  so  that  no  person  could  doubt 
which  was  which,  although  no  person  could 
say  that,  in  any  point,  either  Lord  Chester¬ 
field  or  Lord  Albemarle  spoke  or  moved 
otherwise  than  in  conformity  with  the 
usages  of  the  best  society. 

The  same  distinction  is  found  in  the 
drama  and  in  fictitious  narrative.  Highest 
among  those  who  have  exhibited  human 
nature  by  means  of  dialogue,  stands  Shaks- 
peare.  His  variety  is  like  the  variety  of 
nature,  endless  diversity,  scarcely  any  mon¬ 
strosity.  The  characters  of  which  he  has 
given  us  an  impression,  as  vivid  as  that 
which  we  receive  from  the  characters  of 
our  own  associates,  are  to  be  reckoned  by 
scores.  Yet  in  all  these  scores  hardly  one 
character  is  to  be  found  which  deviates 
widely  from  the  common  standard,  and 
which  we  should  call  very  eccentric  if  we 
met  it  in  real  life.  The  silly  notion  that 
every  man  has  one  ruling  passion,  and  that 


'  this  clew,  once  known,  unravels  all  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  his  conduct,  finds  no  countenance 
in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  There  man  ap- 
I  pears  as  he  is,  made  up  of  a  crowd  of  pas- 
I  sions,  which  contend  for  the  mastery  over 
:  him,  and  govern  him  in  turn.  What  is 
I  Hamlet’s  ruling  passion  1  Or  Othello’s  1 
i  Or  Harry  the  Fifth’s  1  Or  Wolsey’s  1  Or 
j  Lear’s  1  OrShylock’sl  Or  Benedick’s  1  Or 
Macbeth’s  1  Or  that  of  Cassius  1  Or  that  of 
:  Falconbridge  1  But  we  might  go- on  for  ever. 

I  Take  a  single  example — Shylock.  Is  he  so 
j  eager  for  money  as  to  be  indifferent  to  re- 
I  venge  1  Or  so  eager  for  revenge  as  to  be 
indifferent  to  money  “I  Or  so  bent  on  both 
together  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the  honor  of 
his  nation  and  the  law  of  Moses  1  All  his 
propensities  are  mingled  with  each  other ; 
so  that,  in  trying  to  apportion  to  each  its 
I  proper  part,  we  find  the  same  difficulty 
which  constantly  meets  us  in  real  life.  A 
superficial  critic  may  say,  that  hatred  is  Shy- 
lock’s  ruling  passion.  But  how  many  pas¬ 
sions  have  amalgamated  to  form  that 
hatred  1  It  is  partly  the  result  of  wounded 
pride :  Antonio  has  called  him  dog.  It  is 
partly  the  result  of  covetousness :  Antonio 
has  hindered  him  of  half  a  million  ;  and, 
when  Antonio  is  gone,  there  will  be  no 
limit  to  the  gains  of  usury.  It  is  partly  the 
result  of  national  and  religious  feeling : 
Antonio  has  spit  on  the  Jewish  gaberdine; 
and  the  oath  of  revenge  has  been  sworn  by 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  VVe  might  go  through 
all  the  characters  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  through  fifty  more  in  the  same  way  ; 
for  it  is  the  constant  manner  of  Shakspeare 
to  represent  the  human  mind  as  lying,  not 
under  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  despotic 
propensity,  but  under  a  mixed  government, 
in  which  a  hundred  powers  balance  each 
other.  Admirable  as  he  was  in  all  parts  of 
his  art,  we  most  admire  him  for  this,  that, 
while  he  has  left  us  a  greater  number  of 
striking  portraits  than  all  other  dramatists 
put  together,  he  has  scarcely  left  us  a  single 
caricature. 

Shakspeare  has  had  neither  equal  nor 
second.  But  among  the  writers  who,  in 
the  point  which  w  e  have  noticed,  have  ap¬ 
proached  nearer  to  the  manner  of  the  great 
master,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  placing 
Jane  Austen,  a  woman  of  whom  England  is 
justly  proud.  She  has  given  us  a  multitude 
of  characters,  all,  in  a  certain  sense,  com¬ 
mon-place,  all  such  as  we  meet  every  day. 
Yet  they  are  all  as  perfectly  discriminated 
from  each  other  as  if  they  were  the  most  ec¬ 
centric  of  human  beings.  There  are,  for  ex¬ 
ample  four  clergymen,  none  of  whom  we 
should  be  surprised  to  find  in  any  parson- 
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a^e  in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Edward  Ferrars, 
Mr.  Henry  Tilney,  Mr.  Edmund  Bertram, 
and  Mr.  Elton.  They  are  all  specimens  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  middle  class.  They 
have  all  been  liberally  educated.  They  all 
lie  under  the  restraints  of  the  same  sacred 
profession.  They  are  all  young.  They  are 
all  in  love.  Not  one  of  them  has  any  hob¬ 
byhorse,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Sterne.  Not 
one  has  a  ruling  passion,  such  as  we  read 
of  in  Pope.  Who  would  not  have  expected 
them  to  be  insipid  likenesses  of  each  other  1 
No  such  thing.  Harpagon  is  not  more  un¬ 
like  to  Jourdain,  Joseph  Surface  is  not  more 
unlike  to  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger,  than  every 
one  of  Miss  Austen’s  young  divines  to  all 
his  reverend  brethren.  And  almost  all  this 
is  done  by  touches  so  delicate,  that  they 
elude  analysis,  that  they  defy  the  powers 
of  description,  and  that  we  know  them  to 
exist  only  by  the  general  effect  to  which 
they  have  contributed. 

A  line  must  be  drawn,  we  conceive,  be¬ 
tween  artists  of  this  class,  and  those  poets 
and  novelists  whose  skill  lies  in  the  exhibit¬ 
ing  of  what  Ben  Johnson  called  humors. 
The  words  of  Ben  are  so  much  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  that  we  will  quote  them  : — 

“  When  some  one  peculiar  quality 
Doth  so  possess  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  affects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers* 

In  their  confluxions  all  to  run  one  way, 

This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  humor.” 

There  are  undoubtedly  persons,  in  whom 
humors  such  as  Ben  describes  have  attained 
a  complete  ascendency.  The  avarice  of 
Elwes,  the  insane  desire  of  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  for  a  barony  to  which  he  had  no 
more  right  than  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  the 
malevolence  which  long  meditation  on 
imaginary  wrongs  generated  in  the  gloomy 
mind  of  Bellingham,  are  instances.  The 
feelinjj  which  animated  Clarkson  and  other 
virtuous  men  against  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery,  is  an  instance  of  a  more  honorable 
kind. 

Seeing  that  such  humors  exist,  we  can¬ 
not  deny  that  they  are  proper  subjects  for 
the  imitations  of  art.  But  we  conceive  that 
the  imitation  of  such  humors,  however  skil¬ 
ful  and  amusing,  is  not  an  achievement  of 
the  highest  order;  and,  as  such  humors  are 
rare  in  real  life,  they  ought,  we  conceive,  to 
be  sparingly  introduced  into  works  which 
profess  to  be  pictures  of  real  life.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  writer  may  show  so  much  genius 
in  the  exhibition  of  these  humors,  as  to  be 
fairly  entitled  to  a  distinguished  and  per¬ 
manent  rank  among  classics.  The  chief 
seats  of  all,  however,  the  places  on  the  dais 
and  under  the  canopy,  arc  reserved  for  the 
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few  who  have  excelled  in  the  difficult  art  of 
portraying  characters  in  which  no  single 
feature  is  extravagantly  overcharged. 

If  we  have  expounded  the  law  soundly, 
we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  applying  it  to 
the  particular  case  before  us.  Madame 
D’Arblay  has  left  us  scarcely  any  thing  but 
humors.  Almost  every  one  of  her  men 
and  women  has  some  one  propensity  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  morbid  degree.  In  Cecilia,  for 
example,  Mr.  Delvile  never  opens  his  lips 
without  some  allusion  to  his  own  birth  and 
station  ;  or  Mr.  Briggs,  without  some  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  hoarding  of  money  ;  or  Mr. 
Hobson,  without  betraying  the  self-indul¬ 
gence  and  self-importance  of  a  purse-proud 
upstart ;  or  Mr.  Simkins,  without  uttering 
some  sneaking  remark  for  the  purpose  of 
currying  favor  with  his  customers  ;  or  Mr. 
Meadows,  without  expressing  apathy  and 
weariness  of  life  ;  or  Mr.  Albany,  without 
declaiming  about  the  vices  of  the  rich  and 
the  misery  of  the  poor;  or  Mrs.  Belfield, 
without  some  indelicate  eulogy  on  her  son  ; 
or  Lady  Margaret,  without  indicating  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  her  husband.  Morrice  is  all  skip¬ 
ping,  officious  inipertinence,  Mr.  Gosport 
all  sarcasm,  Lady  Honoria  all  lively  prattle, 
M  iss  Larolles  all  silly  prattle.  If  ever  Ma¬ 
dame  D’Arblay  aimed  at  more,  as'in  the  cha- 
,  racter  of  Monckton  we  do  not  think  that 
she  succeeded  well. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  refuse  to 
Madame  D’Arblay  a  place  in  the  highest 
rank  of  art ;  but  we  cannot  deny  that,  in  the 
rank  to  which  she  belonged,  she  had  few 
equals,  and  scarcely  any  superior.  The  va¬ 
riety  of  humors  which  is  to  be  found  in  her 
novels  is  immense  ;  and  though  the  talk  of 
each  person  separately  is  monotonous,  the 
general  effect  is  not  monotony,  but  a  very 
li\el/  and  agreeable  diversity.  Her  plots 
arc  rudely  constructed  and  improbable,  if 
we  consider  them  in  themselves.  But  they 
are  admirably  framed  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  striking  groups  of  eccentric  char¬ 
acters,  each  governed  by  his  own  peculiar 
whim,  each  talking  his  own  peculiar  jargon, 
and  each  bringing  out  by  opposition  the 
oddities  of  all  the  rest.  We  will  give  one 
example  out  of  many  which  occur  to  us. 
All  probability  is  violated  in  order  to  bring 
Mr.  Delvile,  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Hobson,  and 
Mr.  Albany  into  a  room  together.  But 
when  we  have  them  there,  we  soon  forget 
probability  in  the  exquisitely  ludicrous  ef¬ 
fect  which  is  produced  by  the  conflict  of 
four  old  fools,  each  raging  with  a  monoma¬ 
nia  of  his  own,  each  talking  a  dialect  of  his 
own,  and  each  inflaming  all  the  others  anew 
every  time  he  opens  his  mouth. 
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Madame  D’Arblay  was  most  successful  in 
comedy,  and  indeed  in  comedy  which  bor¬ 
dered  on  farce.  But  we  are  inclined  to  in¬ 
fer  from  some  passages,  both  in  Cecilia  and 
Camilla,  that  she  might  have  attained  equal 
distinction  in  the  pathetic.  We  have  form¬ 
ed  this  judfjment,  less  from  those  ambitious 
scenes  of  distress  which  lie  near  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  each  of  those  novels,  than  from 
some  exquisite  strokes  of  natural  tender¬ 
ness  which  take  us  here  and  there  by  sur- 
rise.  We  would  mention  as  examples, 
Irs.  Hill’s  account  of  her  little  boy’s  death 
in  Cecilia,  and  the  parting  of  Sir  Hugh  Ty- 
rold  and  Camilla,  when  the  honest  Baronet 
thinks  himself  dying. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the  whole 
fame  of  Madame  D’Arbiay  rests  on  what  she 
did  during  the  earlier  half  of  her  life,  and 
that  every  thing  which  she  published  du¬ 
ring  the  forty-three  years  which  preceded 
her  death,  lowered  her  reputation.  Yet  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  at  the  time 
when  her  faculties  ought  to  have  been  in 
their  maturity,  they  w'ere  smitten  with  any 
blight.  In  the  Wanderer,  we  catch  now  and 
then  a  gleam  of  her  genius.  Even  in  the 
Memoirs  of  her  Father,  there  is  no  trace  of 
dotage.  They  are  very  bad;  but  they  are 
so,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  from  a  decay  of 
power,  but  from  a  total  perversion  of  power. 

The  truth  is,  that  Madame  D’Arblay’s 
style  underwent  a  gradual  and  most  perni¬ 
cious  change — a  change  which,  in  degree  at 
least,  we  believe  to  be  unexampled  in  lite¬ 
rary  history,  and  of  which  it  may  be  useful 
to  trace  the  progress. 

When  she  wrote  her  letters  to  Mr.  Crisp, 
her  early  journals,  and  the  novel  of  Eveli¬ 
na,  her  style  was  not  indeed  brilliant  or  en¬ 
ergetic  ;  but  it  was  easy,  clear,  and  free  from 
all  offensive  faults.  When  she  wrote  Ce¬ 
cilia  she  aimed  higher.  She  had  then  lived 
much  in  a  circle  of  which  Johnson  was  the 
centre  ;  and  she  was  herself  one  of  his  most 
submissive  worshippers.  It  seems  never  to 
have  crossed  her  mind  that  the  style  even 
of  his  best  writings  was  by  no  means  fault¬ 
less,  and  that  even  had  it  been  faultless,  it 
might  not  be  wise  in  her  to  imitate  it. 
Phraseology  which  is  proper  in  a  disquisi¬ 
tion  on  the  Unities,  or  in  a  preface  to  a  Dic¬ 
tionary,  may  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  tale 
of  fashionable  life.  Old  gentlemen  do  not 
criticise  the  reigning  modes,  nor  do  young 
gentlemen  make  love,  with  the  balanced 
epithets  and  sonorous  cadences  which,  on 
occasions  of  great  dignity,  a  skilful  writer 
may  use  with  happy  effect. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  author  of  Evelina  took 
the  Rambler  for  her  model.  This  would 


not  have  been  wise  even  if  she  could  have 
imitated  her  pattern  as  well  as  Hawkes- 
worth  did.  But  such  imitation  was  beyond 
her  power.  She  had  her  own  style.  It  was 
a  tolerably  good  one ;  and  might,  without 
any  violent  change,  have  been  improved  into 
a  very  good  one.  She  determined  to  throw 
it  away,  and  to  adopt  a  style  in  which  she 
could  attain  excellence  only  by  achieving 
an  almost  miraculous  victory  over  nature 
and  over  habit.  She  could  cease  to  be  Fan¬ 
ny  Burney  ;  it  was  not  so  easy  to  become 
Samuel  Johnson. 

In  Cecilia  the  change  of  manner  began  to 
appear.  But  in  Cecilia  the  imitation  of 
Johnson,  though  not  always  in  the  best  taste, 
is  sometimeseminently  happy  ;  and  the  pas¬ 
sages  which  are  so  verbose  as  to  be  posi¬ 
tively  offensive,  are  few.  There  were  peo¬ 
ple  who  whispered  that  Johnson  had  assisted 
his  young  friend,  and  that  the  novel  owed 
all  its  finest  passages  to  his  hand.  This 
was  merely  the  fabrication  of  envy.  Miss 
Burney’s  real  excellence^  were  as  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  Johnson,  as  his  real 
excellences  were  beyond  her  reach.  He 
could  no  more  have  written  the  Masquerade 
scene,  or  the  Vauxhall  scene,  than  she  could 
have  written  the  Life  of  Cowley  or  the  Re¬ 
view  of  Soanje  Jenyns.  But  we  have  not 
the  smallest  doubt  that  he  revised  Cecilia, 
and  that  he  retouched  the  style  of  many 
passages.  We  know  that  he  was  in  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  giving  assistance  of  this  kind  most 
freely.  Goldsmith,  Hawkesworth,  Boswell, 
Lord  Hailes,  Mrs.  Williams,  were  among 
those  who  obtained  his  help.  Nay,  he  even 
corrected  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  whom, 
we  believe,  he  had  never  seen.  When  Miss 
Burney  thought  of  writing  a  comedy,  he 
promised  to  give  her  his  best  counsel, 
though  he  owned  that  he  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  well  qualified  to  advise  on  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  stage.  We  therefore  think  it 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  his 
little  Fanny,  when  living  in  habits  of  the 
most  affectionate  intercourse  with  him, 
would  have  brought  out  an  important  work 
without  consulting  him  ,*  and,  when  we  look 
into  Cecilia,  we  see  such  traces  of  his  hand 
in  the  grave  and  elevated  passages,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake.  Before  we  conclude 
this  article,  we  will  give  two  or  three  ex¬ 
amples. 

When  next  Madame  D’Arblay  appeared 
before  the  world  as  a  writer,  she  was  in  a 
very  different  situation.  She  would  not  con¬ 
tent  herself  with  the  simple  English  in 
which  Evelina  had  been  written.  She  had 
no  longer  the  friend  who,  we  are  confident, 
had  polished  and  strengthened  the  style  of 
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Cecilia.  She  had  to  write  in  Johnson’s  man¬ 
ner  without  Johnson’s  aid.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  in  Camilla  every  passage 
which  she  meant  to  be  fine  is  detestable  j 
and  that  the  book  has  been  saved  from  con¬ 
demnation  only  by  the  admirable  spirit  and 
force  of  those  scenes  in  which  she  was  con¬ 
tent  to  be  familiar. 

But  there  was  to  be  a  still  deeper  descent. 
After  the  publication  of  Camilla,  Madame 
D’Arblay  resided  ten  years  at  Paris.  During 
those  years  there  was  scarcely  any  inter¬ 
course  between  France  and  England.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  a  short  letter  could  oc¬ 
casionally  be  transmitted.  All  Madame  D’* 
Arblay’s  companions  were  French.  She  must 
have  written,  spoken,  thought,  in  French. 
Ovid  expressed  his  fear  that  a  shorter  exile 
might  have  affected  the  purity  of  his  Latin. 
During  a  shorter  exile.  Gibbon  unlearned 
his  native  English.  Madame  D’Arblay  had 
carried  a  bad  style  to  France.  She  brought 
back  a  style  which  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
describe.  It  is  a  sort  of  broken  Johnsonese, 
a  barbarous  patois^  bearing  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  language  of  Rasselas,  which  the 
gibberish  of  the  Negroes  of  Jamaica  bears 
to  the  English  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Sometimes  it  reminds  us  of  the  finest,  that 
is  to  say,  the  vilest  parts,  of  Mr.  Galt’s  nov¬ 
els  ;  sometimes  of  the  perorations  of  Exeter 
Hall  ;  sometimes  of  the  leading  articles  of 
the  Morning  Post.  But  it  most  resembles 
the  puffs  of  Mr.  Rowland  and  Dr.  Goss.  It 
matters  not  what  ideas  are  clothed  in  such 
a  style.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  Ba¬ 
con  united,  would  not  save  a  work  so  writ¬ 
ten  from  general  derision. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  specimens  that  we 
can  enable  our  readers  to  judge  how  wide¬ 
ly  Madame  D'Arblay’s  three  styles  differed 
from  each  other. 

The  following  passage  was  tvrilten  before 
she  became  intimate  with  Johnson.  It  is 
from  Evelina: — 

“His  son  semis  weaker  in  his  understanding, 
and  more  gay  in  his  temper ;  but  his  gaiety  islliat 
of  a  foolish  overgrown  schoolboy,  whose  mirth 
consists  in  noise  and  disturbance.  He  disdains  his 
father  for  his  close  attention  to  business  and  love 
of  money,  though  he  seems  himself  to  have  no 
talents,  spirit,  or  generosity  to  make  him  superior 
to  either.  His  chief  delight  appears  to  be  m  tor¬ 
menting  and  ridiculing  his  sisters,  who  in  return 
most  cordially  despise  him.  Miss  Branghton,  the 
eldest  daughter,  is  by  no  means  ugly  ;  but  looks 
proud,  ill-tempered,  and  conceited.  She  hates  the 
city,  though  without  knowing  why;  for  it  is  easy 
to  discover  she  has  lived  nowhere  else.  Miss 
Polly  Branghton  is  rather  pretty,  very  fotdisb,  very 
ignorant,  very  giddy,  and,  1  believe,  very  good- 
natured.” 


[April, 

This  is  not  a  fine  style,  but  simple,  per" 
spicuous,  and  agreeable.  We  now  come  to 
Cecilia,  written  during  Miss  Burney’s  inti¬ 
macy  with  Johnson  ;  and  we  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  judge  whether  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  was  not  at  least  corrected  by  his 
hand : — 

*‘It  is  rather  an  imaginary  than  an  actual  evil, 
and,  though  a  deep  wound  to  pride,  no  offence  to 
morality.  Thus  have  I  laid  open  to  you  my  whole 
heart,  confessed  my  perplexities,  acknowledged  my 
vain-glory,  and  exposed  with  equal  sincerity  the 
sources  of  my  doubts  and  the  motives  of  my  deci¬ 
sion.  But  now,  indeed,  how  to  proceed  1  know 
not.  The  difficulties  which  are  yet  to  encounter  I 
fear  to  enumerate,  and  the  petition  I  have  to  urge 
I  have  scarce  courage  to  mention.  My  family,  mis¬ 
taking  ambition  for  honor,  and  rank  for  dignity, 
have  longed  planned  a  splended  connexion  for  me, 
to  w'hich,  though  my  invariable  repugnance  has 
stopped  any  advances,  their  wishes  and  their  views 
immoveahly  adhere.  1  am  but  too  certain  they 
will  now’  listen  to  no  other.  I  dread,  ihereforf',  to 
make  a  trial  where  I  despair  of  success.  I  know 
not  how  to  risk  a  prayer  with  those  who  may  silence 
me  by  a  command.” 

Take  now  a  specimen  of  Madame  D’Ar- 
blay’s  later  style,  'fhis  is  the  way  in  which 
she  tells  us  that  her  father,  on  his  journey 
back  from  the  Continent,  caught  the  rheu¬ 
matism  : — 

“  He  was  assaulted,  during  his  precipitated  re¬ 
turn,  by  the  rudest  fierceness  of  W’lntry  elemental 
strife  ;  through  which,  with  bad  accomodations  and 
innumerable  accidents,  he  became  a  prey  to  the 
merciless  pangs  of  the  acutest  spasmodic  rheuma¬ 
tism,  which  barely  suffered  him  to  reach  his  home, 
ere,  long  and  pileouslv,  it  confined  him,  a  tortured 
prisoner,  to  his  bed.  Such  was  the  check  that  al¬ 
most  inslanlly  curbed,  though  it  could  not  subdue, 
ilie  rising  pleasure  of  liis  hopes  of  entering  upon  a 
new’  species  of  existence — that  of  an  approved  man 
oflelters;  for  it  was  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  exchang¬ 
ing  the  light  w’inesot  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
for  the  black  and  loathsome  potions  of  the  Apothe¬ 
caries’  Hall,  w  rithed  by  darting  stitches,  and  burn¬ 
ing  with  fiery  fever,  that  he  felt  the  full  force  of 
that  sublunary  equipoise  that  seems  evermore  to 
hang  suspended  over  the  attainment  of  long-sought 
and  uncommon  felicity,  jnst  as  it  is  ripening  to 
burst  forth  with  enjoyment !” 

Here  is  a  second  passage  from  Evelina : — 

“  Mrs.  Selwyn  is  very  kind  and  attentive  to  me. 
She  is  extremely  clever.  Her  understanding,  in¬ 
deed,  may  be  called  masculine  ;  but  unfortunately 
her  manners  deserve  the  same  epithet.  For,  in 
studying  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of* the  other  sex, 
she  has  lost  all  the  softness  of  her  own.  In  regard 
ro  myself’,  how’ever,  as  I  have  neither  courage  nor 
inclination  to  argue  W’ith  her,  1  have  never  been 
personally  hurt  at  her  want  of  gentleness — a  virtue 
which  nevertheless  seems  so  essential  a  part  of  the 
female  character,  that  I  find  myself  more  awkward 
and  less  at  case  w  ith  a  woman  who  wants  it  than  1 
do  with  a  man.” 
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This  is  a  good  style  of  its  kind  ;  and  the  I  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  renowned  inter- 


following  passage  from  Cecilia  is  also  in  a 
good  style,  though  not  in  a  faultless  one. 
\Ve  say  with  confidence — Either  Sam  John¬ 
son  or  the  Devil ; — 

“  Even  the  imperious  Mr.  Delvile  was  more  sup¬ 
portable  here  than  in  London.  Secure  in  his  own 
castle,  he  looked  round  him  with  a  pride  of  power 
and  possession  which  softened  while  it  swelled  him. 
His  superiority  was  undisputed  ;  his  will  was  with¬ 
out  control.  He  was  not,  as  in  the  great  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  surrounded  by  competitors.  No  ri¬ 
valry  disturbed  his  peace ;  no  equality  mortified  his 
greatness.  Ail  he  saw  were  either  vassals  of  his 
power,  or  guests  bending  to  his  pleasure.  He  abat¬ 
ed,  therefore,  considerably  the  stern  gloom  of  his 
haughtiness,  and  soothed  his  proud  mind  by  the 
courtesy  of  condescension.” 

We  will  stake  our  reputation  for  critical 
sagacity  on  this,  that  no  such  paragraph  as 
that  which  we  have  last  quoted,  can  be 
found  in  any  of  Madame  D’Arblay’s  works 
except  Cecilia.  Compare  with  it  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sample  of  her  later  style: — 

“  If  beneficence  be  judged  by  the  happiness  which 
it  diffuses,  whose  claim,  by  that  proof,  shall  stand 
higher  than  that  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  from  the  muni¬ 
ficence  with  which  she  celebrated  her  annual  festi¬ 
val  for  those  hapless  artificers  who  perform  the 
most  abject  offices  of  any  authorized  calling,  in  be¬ 
ing  the  active  guardians  of  our  blazing  hearths  ? 
Not  to  vain-glory,  then,  but  to  kindness  of  heart, 
should  be  adjudged  the  publicity  of  that  superb 
charity  which  made  its  jetty  objects,  for  one  bright 
morning,  cease  to  consider  themselves  as  degraded 
outcasts  from  all  society.” 

We  add  one  or  two  shorter  samples.  She¬ 
ridan  refused  to  permit  his  lovely  wife  to 
sing  in  public,  and  was  warmly  praised  on 
this  account  by  Johnson. 

“  The  last  of  men,”  says  Madame  D’Ar- 
blay,  “  was  Doctor  Johnson  to  have  abetted 
squandering  the  delicacy  of  integrity  by 
nullifying  the  labors  of  talents.” 

The  club,  Johnson’s  club,  did  itself  no 
honor  by  rejecting  on  political  grounds  tw’o 
distinguished  men,  the  one  a  Tory,  the  other 
a  Whig.  Madame  D’Arblay  tells  the  story 
thus: — “A  similiar  ebullition  of  political 
rancor  with  that  which  so  difficultly  had 
been  conquered  for  Mr.  Canning,  foamed 
over  the  ballot-box  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Rogers.” 

An  offence  punishable  with  imprisonment 
is,  in  this  language,  an  offence  “  which  pro¬ 
duces  incarceration.”  To  be  starved  to 
death  is,  “to  sink  from  inanition  into  non¬ 
entity.”  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is,  “the  develo¬ 
per  of  the  skies  in  their  embodied  move¬ 
ments;”  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  when  a  party  of 
clever  people  sat  silent,  is  said  to  have  been 
“  provoked  by  the  dulness  of  a  taciturnity 


locators,  produced  as  narcotic  a  torpor  as 
could  have  been  caused  by  a  dearth  the 
most  barren  of  all  human  faculties.”  In 
truth,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  nny  page  of 
Madame  D’Arblay ’s  later  works,  without 
finding  flowers  of  rhetoric  like  these.  No¬ 
thing  in  the  language  of  those  jargonists  at 
whom  Mr.  Gosport  laughed,  nothing  in  the 
language  of  Sir  Sedley  Clarendel,  approach¬ 
es  this  new  Euphuism. 

It  is  from  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  Mad¬ 
ame  D’Arblay’s  memory  that  we  have  ex¬ 
pressed  ourselves  so  strongly  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  her  style.  On  the  contrary,  we  con¬ 
ceive  that  we  have  really  rendered  a  service 
to  her  reputation.  That  her  later  works 
were  complete  failures,  is  a  fact  too  notori¬ 
ous  to  be  dissembled;  and  some  persons, 
we  believe,  have  consequently  taken  up  a 
notion  that  she  was  from  the  first  an  over¬ 
rated  writer,  and  that  she  had  not  the  powers 
which  were  necessary  to  maintain  her  on 
the  eminence  on  which  good-luck  and  fash¬ 
ion  had  placed  her.  We  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  her  early  popularity  was  no 
more  than  the  just  reward  of  distinguished 
merit,  and  would  never  have  undergone  an 
eclipse,  if  she  had  only  been  content  to  go 
on  writing  in  her  mother-tongue.  If  she 
failed  when  she  quitted  her  own  province, 
and  attempted  to  occupy  one  in  which  she 
had  neither  part  nor  lot,  this  reproach  is 
common  to  her  with  a  crowd  of  distinguish¬ 
ed  men.  Newton  failed  when  he  turned 
from  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  ocean,  to  apocalyptic  seals 
and  vials.  Bentley  failed  when  he  turned 
from  Homer  and  Aristophanes  to  edit 
Paradise  Lost.  Inigo  failed  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  rival  the  Gothic  churches  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Wilkie  failed  when  he 
took  it  into  his  head  that  the  Blind  Fiddler 
and  the  Rent-day  were  unworthy  of  his 
pow'ers,  and  challenged  competition  with 
Lawrence  as  a  portrait-painter.  Such  fail¬ 
ures  should  be  noted  for  the  instruction  of 
posterity ;  but  they  detract  little  from  the 
permanent  reputation  of  those  who  have 
really  done  great  things. 

Yet  one  word  more.  It  is  not  only  on 
account  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  Madame 
D’Arblay’s  early  u’orks  that  she  is  entitled 
to  honorable  mention.  Her  appearance  is 
an  important  epoch  in  our  literary  history. 
Evelina  was  the  first  tale  written  by  a  wo¬ 
man,  and  purporting  to  be  a  picture  of  life 
and  manners,  that  lived  or  deserved  to  live. 
The  Female  Quixotte  is  no  exception.  That 
work  has  undoubtedly  great  merit  when 
considered  as  a  w  ild  satirical  harlequinade  ; 
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and  manners,  we  must  pronounce  it  more 
absurd  than  any  of  the  romances  which  it 
was  designed  to  ridicule. 

Indeed,  most  of  the  popular  novels  which 
preceded  Evelina,  were  such  as  no  lady 
would  have  written  ;  and  many  of  them 
were  such  as  no  lady  could  without  confu¬ 
sion  own  that  she  had  read.  The  very  name 
of  novel  was  held  in  horror  among  reli¬ 
gious  people.  In  decent  families,  which  did 
not  profess  extraordinary  sanctity,  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  against  all  such  works. 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  two  or  three  years 
before  Evelina  appeared,  spoke  the  sense  of 
the  great  body  of  sober  fathers  and  hus¬ 
bands,  when  he  pronounced  the  circulating 
library  an  evergreen  tree  of  diabolical 
knowledge.  This  feeling,  on  the  part  of 
the  grave  and  reflecting,  increased  the  evil 
from  which  it  had  sprung.  The  novelist, 
having  little  character  to  lose,  and  having 
few  readers  among  serious  people,  took, 
without  scruple,  liberties  which  in  our  ge¬ 
neration  seem  almost  incredible. 

Miss  Burney  did  for  the  English  novel 
what  Jeremy  Collier  did  for  the  English 
drama  ;  and  she  did  it  in  a  better  way.  She 
first  showed  that  a  tale  might  be  written  in 
which  both  the  fashionable  and  the  vulgar 
life  of  London  might  be  exhibited  with 
great  force,  and  wdth  broad  comic  humor, 
and  w'hich  yet  should  not  contain  a  single 
line  inconsistent  wdth  rigid  morality,  or  even 
with  virgin  delicacy.  She  took  away  the 
reproach  which  lay  on  a  most  useful  and 
delightful  species  of  composition.  She  vin¬ 
dicated  the  right  of  her  sex  to  an  equal 
share  in  a  fair  and  noble  province  of  letters. 
Several  accomplished  w'omen  have  followed 
in  her  track.  At  present,  the  novels  which 
we  ow'e  to  English  ladies,  form  no  small 
part  of  the  literary  glory  of  our  country. 
No  class  of  w'orks  is  more  honorably  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  fine  observation,  by  grace,  by 
delicate  wit,  by  pure  moral  feeling.  Seve¬ 
ral  among  the  successors  of  Madame  D’Ar- 
blay  have  equalled  her  ;  two,  we  think,  have 
surpassed  her.  But  the  fact  that  she  has 
been  surpassed,  gives  her  an  additional 
claim  to  our  respect  and  gratitude  ;  for  in 
truth  we  owe  to  her,  not  only  Evelina,  Ce¬ 
cilia  and  Camilla,  but  also  Mansfield  Park, 
and  the  Absentee. 
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That  omt  ground  of  quarrel  wdth  the  Chi¬ 
nese  w’as  not  such  as  should  satisfy  reason¬ 
able  and  conscientious  minds,  has,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  been  very  generally  felt,  and  w’e  hes¬ 
itated  not,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  declare 
that  we  were  ourselves  under  that  persua¬ 
sion.  By  the  bungling  incapacity  of  our 
Whiir  rulers  we  were  involved  in  a  series  of 
angry  disputes  w’ith  the  Chinese  authorities, 
by  whom  the  trade  in  opium  w'as  interdict¬ 
ed,  and  who  sought  to  enforce  their  inter¬ 
dict  after  a  fashion  of  their  ow’n.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  our  smug¬ 
gling  merchants  persevered  in  the  forbid¬ 
den  traffic,  long  after  an  authoritative  de¬ 
nouncement  of  it  had  been  officially  promul¬ 
gated,  which  ought,  in  all  propriety  to  have 
been  treated  wdth  respect.  Under  the  old 
system  of  trade,  as  in  operation  during  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  due 
provision  w'ould  have  been  made  against  any 
infraction  of  subsisting  regulations.  But 
under  the  new  system  of  free  trade,  there 
was  no  pow'er  in  the  superintendent  to  ex¬ 
ercise  any  effective  control  over  the  conduct 
of  individuals,  w'ho  w'ere  all  too  intent  upon 
private  gain  to  be  much  concerned  for  the 
public  safety.  Accordingly  the  w’ork  of 
smuggling  w'ent  persev’eringly  on.  The 
Canton  river  was  crow'ded  with  vessels 
which  only  awaited  their  opportunity  to 
land  their  perniciousdrug  upon  the  Chinese 
shores  ;  until  the  extreme  measure  w'as  re¬ 
solved  on,  of  surrounding  the  building  in 
w  hich  our  residents  resided,  and  compelling 
them,  under  a  threat  of  starvation,  or  even 
some  more  ignominious  death,  to  deliver  up 
all  the  opium  of  which  they  were  the  propri¬ 
etors  in  the  river,  and  to  pledge  themselves 
against  persevering  in  a  traffic  which  had  so 
deservedly  incurred  his  celestial  majesty’s 
high  displeasure. 

It  is  then,  w’e  think,  demonstratively 
clear,  that  had  a  prudent  and  provident  gov¬ 
ernment  directed  our  councils,  the  opium 
disputes  would  either  never  have  occurred, 
or  have  been  easily  settled  without  proceed¬ 
ing  to  open  war. 

Undoubtedly  what  now  occurred  render¬ 
ed  a  vindication  of  our  outraged  merchants, 
criminal  though  they  may  have  been,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  state  necessity.  No  nation  should 
submit  to  such  an  insult  without  redress, 
because  no  nation  could  submit  to  such  an 
insult  with  safety.  It  was,  therefore,  indis¬ 
pensably  necessary  that  the  Emperor  of 
i  China  should  be  made  to  feel  that  w'e  w'ere 
I  possessed  of  a  pow’er  of  self-vindication; 
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and  accordingly  an  armament  was  des¬ 
patched  by  which  it  was  hoped  an  impres¬ 
sion  would  have  been  made,  such  as  musl 
speedily  bring  his  celestial  majesty  to  rea¬ 
son,  and  compel  such  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  injuries  which  we  had  sustained,  as 
might  compensate  the  individual  sufferers, 
and  satisfy  the  national  honor.  But  although 
the  Whigs  have  shown  themselves  dexter¬ 
ous  enough  in  getting  into  a  quarrel,  they 
were  not  so  dexterous  in  getting  out  of  it. 
The  war,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  as  prose¬ 
cuted  by  them,  consisted  in  a  paltry  nib¬ 
bling  at  the  extremities,  instead  of  striking 
boldly  at  the  heart  of  the  empire.  The  only 
creditable  measure  which  was  undertaken, 
that  of  the  siege  of  Canton,  was  frustrated 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  on  the 
point  of  being  successful,  by  Mr.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Elliot,  superseding  the  military  au¬ 
thorities,  and  consenting  to  spare  the  city 
for  a  ransom.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
instance  in  British  history  in  which  our 
army  have  appeared  in  the  character  of 
buccaneers.  Well!  no  proper  impression 
was  made  upon  the  Chinese.  Two  misera¬ 
ble  years  passed  away,  and  the  war  seemed 
no  nearer  to  its  close  than  it  was  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Our  time,  and  our  means,  and  our 
patience  were  being  consumed  in  dribbling 
and  driflless  hostilities,  in  which  frightful 
massacre  was  productive  of  no  results; 
when  providentially  a  change  of  govern¬ 
ment  took  place,  by  which  the  conduct  of 
the  war  was  transferred  to  other  hands,  and 
it  was  thenceforth  carried  on  with  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  vigor  which  has  brought 
it,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  successful  termina¬ 
tion. 

Under  the  Whigs,  neither  were  the  ob¬ 
jects  aimed  at  of  vital  importance,  nor  were 
the  means  provided  adequate  to  hostilities 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  such  as  it  was  indis¬ 
pensable  we  should  adopt,  if  we  hoped  to 
make  any  serious  impression  upon  the  Chi¬ 
nese  empire.  Under  the  Conservative  gov¬ 
ernment,  both  these  defects  were  remedied. 
The  scene  of  hostilities  was  proposed  to  be 
changed,  the  great  river  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and 
the  great  cities  upon  its  banks,  being  now 
our  principal  objects  ;  and  the  force,  both  by 
land  and  sea  was  considerably  more  than 
doubled,  and  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
massacre  in  AfTghanisian  might  well  have 
given  to  our  preparations  a  pause,  until  we 
learned  what  its  effect  would  be  upon  our 
security  in  the  rest  of  India.  But  at  that 
trying  moment  the  prime  minister  was  not 
wanting  to  the  interest  of  England  or  to  his 
own  fame.  The  Chinese  armament  was 
augmented.  It  ffoated  in  grandeur  upon 


the  majestic  waters  which  flow  by  the  walls 
of  the  principal  cities  in  China.  Demonstra¬ 
tion  after  demonstration  was  made,  which 
proved  but  too  clearly  that  the  troops  of  his 
celestial  majesty  could  not  meet  us  in  mor¬ 
tal  combat.  Victory  after  victory  was  won, 
town  after  town  was  taken.  And  when,  at 
length,  we  were  about  to  storm  the  city  of 
Nankin,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  forward 
which  caused  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and 
the  terms  of  a  peace,  which  we  were  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  dictate,  were  very  soon  agreed 
upon,  to  which  his  celestial  majesty  has 
signified  his  assent,  and  which  will,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  be  duly  ob¬ 
served. 

It  is,  we  confess,  a  relief  to  our  feelings, 
that  this  miserable  w'ar  is  at  an  end.  The 
butchery  of  a  helpless  and  feeble-minded 
race,  however  it  may  have  been  justified  by 
a  dire  necessity,  could  not  have  been  other 
than  most  painful  to  the  feelings  of  a  brave 
and  a  Christian  people.  Never,  w’e  devoutly 
pray,  may  it  be  our  lot  to  hear  of  such  again. 
But  our  readers  would  be  very  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  they  supposed  that  all  the  hostility 
which  w^e  experienced  in  that  country  w’as 
of  the  despicable  character  that  it  has  been 
represented.  Wherever  we  met  the  Tartar 
troops,  they  fought  like  brave  and  skilful 
warriors,  who  only  required  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  w’ar,  as  w'e  understand  it,  to  make 
a  powerful  defence  against  any  invaders. 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  has  had  a  far  more  difficult 
task  to  perform  than  any  for  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  here  have  given  him  credit.  He  has  had 
to  conduct  all  his  operations,  in  the  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  that  intelligence  which,  upon 
any  other  theatre  of  warfare,  must  be  sure 
.to  be  found.  And  while  he  could  only  de¬ 
pend  upon  his  ow'n  personal  observation,  or 
that  of  his  immediate  staff,  for  the  arrange¬ 
ments  w'hich  he  might  deem  it  prudent  to 
adopt,  w'e  are,  we  believe,  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  truth  when  we  say,  that  most  of  his 
reconnoisances  w’ere  made  on  foot,  and 
w'ithout  being  able  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
country  on  horseback.  His,  therefore,  has 
been  a  most  anxious  and  difficult  part.  And 
having  performed  his  duty  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  his  sovereign  and  his  country,  we  do 
confess  our  disappointment  that  the  meagre 
honor  of  a  baronetcy  is  to  be  his  only  re- 
w'ard. 

Some  of  the  private  letters  which  w’e  have 
seen  represent  the  troops  as  sufTering  from 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  from  cholera, 
and  also  as  laboring  under  an  insufficiency 
of  proper  animal  food.  They  were  living 
for  some  time  upon  old  goats  ;  all  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  a  better  description  being  driven. 
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by  John  Chinaman,  at  their  approach,  “over  iheir  valor,  would  be  found  very  formida- 
the  hills  and  far  away.”  One  black  regi-  ble  assailants. 

ment  is  said  to  have  behaved  very  ill  indeed,  And  here  it  is  our  decided  persuasion 
being  brought  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  that  trade  in  opium,  which  has  caused 
into  action,  although,  when  the  fight  w’as  all  these  troubles,  should  cease.  It  was 
over,  they  w’ere  always  the  foremost  in  right,  perhaps,  that  no  stipulation  respect- 
plunder.  ing  it  should  have  been  permitted  to  find  its 

Another  gives  a  lamentable  account  of  w’ay  into  the  late  treaty;  but  not  the  less 
the  consternation  and  the  sufferings  of  the  should  it  be  our  endeavor  to  meet  the  wish- 
wTetched  Chinese  j  the  women  of  rank  es  of  the  Chinese  government  upon  that 
rushing  in  crowds  to  escape  through  the  subject,  and  to  show  them  that  what  we 
gates  into  the  open  country  j  their  small  feet  would  not  do  upon  compulsion,  w  e  were 
scarcely  sufficing  to  take  them  over  any  yet  ready  to  do  of  our  own  free  will,  and  in 
obstacle:  some  with  children  in  their  arms,  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  morality  and 
w'ho  had  never  before  known  w’hat  it  w’as  justice.  It  is  impossible  that  such  conduct 
to  encounter  the  inclemency  of  the  ele-  on  our  part  should  not  produce  a  powerful 
mcnts  ;  and  rushing  wildly  they  knew  not  efTect  upon  such  a  people.  It  would  show' 
whither.  All  they  knew  was,  that  certain  them  that  when  all  terrors  of  human  vio- 
death  awaited  them  if  they  remained  be-  lence  w'ere  set  at  naught,  there  was  a  Pow’- 
hind.  For  the  Tartar  chiefs,  in  sullen  des-  er  to  which  we  held  ourselves  amenable ; 
peration,  feeling  their  overthrow  complete,  and  it  could  not  but  pow’erfully  aid  us  in 
were,  on  all  sides,  immolating  their  wives  the  inculcation  of  those  moral  lessons 
and  children,  and  rushing  upon  self-des-  which  we  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  destined  to 
truction  !  Alas!  alas !  such  are  the  calam-  teach  them,  to  see  that  we  ourselves  are 
ities  of  w  ar !  How  deeply,  then,  should  we  not  unmindful  of  the  divine  instruction 
rejoice  that  it  is  over!  And  how  sedulously  which  they  convey. 

should  w’e  address  ourselves  to  the  task  of  It  is  quite  impossible  to  regard  our  coun- 
obliterating  from  the  minds  of  this  unhappy  try  as  occupying  the  commanding  position 
people  the  remembrance  of  the  miseries  which  it  has  at  present  obtained,  without 
w’hich  w'e  have  caused  them,  and  of  laying  feeling  that  there  are  high  moral  and  reli- 
such  a  foundation  for  mutual  confidence  gious  purposes  to  be  answered  by  its  pre- 
and  esteem,  that  henceforth  w’c  may  only  eminence  and  its  exaltation.  For  the  first 
be  known  to  each  other  by  an  interchange  time,  in  the  history  of  the  w’orld,  from  three 
of  reciprocal  advantages.  to  four  hundred  millions  of  human  beings 

By  a  comparison  of  the  best  authorities,  who  have  hitherto  been  a  world  to  them- 
the  gross  revenue  of  China  may  be  estimat-  selves,  and  lived  in  as  great  a  seclusion 
ed  at  about  fifty-six  millions  sterling  annu-  from  the  rest  of  mankind  as  if  they  occu- 
ally.  Of  this,  from  eleven  to  thirteen  mil-  pied  another  planet,  are  brought  into  con- 
lions  finds  its  w'ay  to  Pekin  ;  the  difference  tact  and  alliance  w  ith  an  European  power, 
remaining  in  the  provinces,  to  meet  the  ex-  peculiarly  calculated  from  its  position  and 
penses  of  their  internal  administration.  influence,  to  impart  to  them  the  saving 
The  entire  extent  of  cultivated  land  is  truths  of  the  gospel.  A  wise  government, 
estimated  at  five  hundred  and  ninety-six  upon  whom  such  a  responsibility  devolves, 
millions  of  English  acres  ;  and  of  these  by  should  deeply  ponder  how'  this  may  best  be 
far  the  greatest  portion  is  in  the  hands  of  done.  Never  did  an  occasion  arise  upon 
the  people,  and  subdivided  into  little  plots  which  a  British  ministry  had  more  need  of 
of  one  or  tw'o  acres,  which  are  generally  anxious  and  prayerful  meditation.  It  w’ould 
cultivated  by  the  personal  labor  of  the  oc-  answer  no  good  purpose  to  let  loose  a 
cupants,  not,  indeed,  with  all  the  skill  which  flight  of  heady  missionaries,  whose  know- 
in  England  or  Scotland  may  be  seen,  but  ledge  might  bear  no  proportion  to  their 
with  an  exact  and  scrupulous  husbandry,  confidence,  and  whose  zeal  might  infinitely 
unknow’n  even  there,  or  in  any  other  part  exceed  their  discretion.  If  the  blessed 
of  Europe.  w'ork  of  evangelization  should  meet  in  that 

The  standing  army,  or  what  is  called  country  with  any  serious  obstruction,  we 
such,  is  chiefly  composed  of  individuals  of  confidently  predict  that  it  w’ill  arise  from 
the  Tartar  race,  w'ho  have  lands  allotted  to  the  contentious  jarrings  of  mutually  hostile 
them,  w  hich  they  hold  by  a  species  of  feu-  zealots,  by  whose  bickerings  the  cause  of 
dal  tenure,  and  for  which  they  are  bound  to  the  gospel  wdll  be  scandalized.  Far  differ- 
render  military  service.  They  amount  to  ent  must  be  the  course  which  may  be  at- 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  tended  by  any  solid  or  permanent  advan- 
men,  who,  if  their  discipline  was  equal  to  tage. 
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The  peculiarities  of  that  country,  in  a 
moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  are,  a  j 
semi-skepticism  or  rationalism  on  the  part  1 
of  the  learned,  and  on  the  part  of  the  vul- 1 
gar,  a  childish  and  grovelling  superstition. 
But  this  important  distinction  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  their  priests,  or  Bonzes,  pos¬ 
sess  no  rank  or  property,  as  in  the  other 
eastern  countries,  and  are  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  alms  of  the  people,  for  their 
subsistence.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  species 
of  begging  friars  ;  and  their  resemblance, 
both  in  dress  and  ceremonies,  to  that  class 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  so  great, 
that  at  a  short  distance  the  one  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  other.  The  people,  how¬ 
ever,  are  curious  and  inquisitive  respecting 
the  arts,  and  the  belief  and  the  customs  of 
strangers ;  and  would,  we  believe,  more 
readily  admit  the  approaches  of  judicious 
and  intelligent  missionaries  than  any  other 
of  the  nations  of  the  east.  The  principal 
difficulty  would  consist  in  overcoming  the 
inveterate  aversion  which  is  entertained  by 
the  chief  mandarins  to  novelties  of  any  de¬ 
scription  in  religion  or  government;  and 
by  whom  hitherto  all  such  inculcation  of 
new  notions  as  might  lead  to  the  subver- 
sion  of  ancient  usages,  have,  with  a  stern 
and  vindictive  jealousy,  been  proscribed. 

But  not  the  less  do  we  conceive  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  a  Christian  government,  brought 
as  we  have  been,  for  the  first  time,  into 
such  close  contact  with  this  ancient  and 
most  peculiar  people,  to  labor  with  earnest¬ 
ness  for  their  conversion  to  the  true  faith. 
The  influence  to  which  we  have  already  al¬ 
luded  as  imposing  a  check  upon  the  free 
circulation  of  new  opinions,  is  one  which, 
under  different  circumstances,  may  be  made 
to  operate  for  our  advantage.  If  we  can 
only  succeed  in  exciting  their  respect  for 
our  attainments  in  the  physical  sciences, 
and  establishing  our  superiority  to  them¬ 
selves,  a  very  great  barrier  will  be  removed 
to  the  communication  of  thit  better  know¬ 
ledge  which  may  profit  them  both  in  time 
and  eternity.  It  was  thusthat  the  Jesuits  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  that  influence  which 
at  one  time  proceeded  to  an  extent  that 
enabled  them  to  send  their  missionaries 
through  almost  every  part  of  this  extensive 
empire.  They  taught  their  philosophers  to 
rectify  the  calendar,  and  we  owe  tothem  some 
of  the  best  maps  by  which  the  interior  of 
this  country  is  laid  down.  Under  their 
auspices,  Christianity  such  as  they  teach, 
became  very  extensively  diflfused,  until  the 
jealousy  of  the  orders  to  whom  we  before 
alluded  was  aroused,  when  proscription  and 
persecution  ensued,  by  which  the  further 


spread  of  Gospel  teaching  was  effectually 
prevented. 

There  still,  however,  exists  in  the  coun¬ 
try  a  remnant  who  profess  the  Christian 
faith,  albeit  in  an  adulterated  form,  in  which 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  Christianity  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  to  heathenism,  or  heathen¬ 
ism  to  Christianity.  A  beginning,  at  ail 
events,  has  been  made,  w'hich  may  be  im¬ 
proved  upon  by  the  more  scripturally-in- 
structed  disciples  of  a  better  system.  In 
the  year  1810,  the  following  statement  was 
made  to  Sir  George  Staunton  by  the  Rev.  J. 
j  B.  Marchini,  “of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  converts  in  China.” 


Bishops. 

Mission- 

Native 

Converts. 

Qnang-tung  Quang-see,  and 
Hainan . 1 

aries. 

I’riest.s 

5 

7,000 

Peche-lee,  Shan-tung,  Leao- 
tong,  and  Eastern  Tartary  1 

11 

18 

40,000 

Kiang-nan  and  Honan . -i 

6 

33,000 

Fokien,  Formosa,  Tche- 
kiang  and  Kiang-see . 1 

5 

8 

30,000 

Se-tchiien,  Koei-tcheou, 
and  Viin-n-.in . 1 

3 

25 

70,000 

Slian-see,  Shen-see,  Kan-sn, 
Hou-quang,  and  Eastern 
Tartary . 1 

6 

18 

35,300 

6 

25 

80 

215,300* 

That  the  Jesuits  wdll  again  endeavor  to 
regain  their  ground  in  that  empire,  and 
nothing  be  left  by  them  undone  to  secure 
the  accomplishment  of  so  darling  an  object, 
it  would,  argue  a  criminal  ignorance  of 
their  history  and  their  character  to  doubt. 
The  frauds  which  they  have  already  prac¬ 
tised  upon  the  good  people  of  China,  (and 
which  have  been  detected  and  exposed  wdth 
so  much  consummate  ability,  by  Dr.  Wall 
in  his  learned  and  ingenious  work  on  the 
ancient  orthography  of  the  Jews,)  are 
amongst  the  most  singular  and  dexterous 
of  their  devices,  in  w'hich  the  end  has  been 
always  held  to  justify  the  means,  for  up¬ 
holding  the  cause  of  truth  by  the  aid  of 
delusion.  Their  falsification  of  ancient 
Chinese  records  w'as  admirably  calculated 
to  give  an  air  of  hoar  antiquity  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  which  they  were  the  advocates. 
The  oracles  w'ere  thus,  as  it  were,  made  to 
give  lying  responses  in  favor  of  the  Christian 
revelation  ;  and  even  the  papal  authority 
was  thus  made  to  seem  so  venerable,  that 
Doctor  Wiseman  has  not  hesitated  to  avail 
himself  of  an  evidence  in  its  favor  which 
was  so  sufficient  and  so  unsuspicious,  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  that  worthy  Romanist, 
it  could  not  be  resisted.  Alas!  for  the 
doctor’s  antiquarian  reputation,  Doctor 
Wall  has  cruelly  demolished  the  foundation 
on  which  it  w'as  built ;  and  showm  instead, 

♦  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  vol.  xix.,  p.  155. 
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an  amount  of  perscverinp-,  systematic,  and 
unscrupulous  fraud,  sucli  as  the  father  of 
lies  could  alone  have  sutrgested.  But  even 
this  exposure  will  not  deter  from  similar  at¬ 
tempts  at  the  present  day,  if  any  hope  might 
be  thereby  afTorded  of  accomplishing  simi¬ 
lar  objects.  The  creatures,  we  may  be  very 
sure,  “  will  be  at  their  dirty  work  again.’’ 

Nor  have  Protestant  missionaries  been 
altogether  idle.  In  1807,  Mr.  Morisson  was 
sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  work  upon  which 
he  had  set  his  heart  with  a  wise  and  un¬ 
tiring  perseverance  that  was  not  long  un¬ 
rewarded.  He  first  made  himself  complete 
master  of  the  language  ;  then  imparted  oral 
instruction  in  the  truths  of  Christianity  to 
such  as  could  be  induced  to  receive  it;  af¬ 
terwards  he  proceeded  to  translate  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Chinese  language,  and  to  compile,  for  the 
use  of  European  students,  a  Chinese  and 
English  dictionary,  by  which  all  future  mis¬ 
sionaries  must  be  greatly  aided.  He  then 
conceived  the  noble  project  of  a  college,  in 
which  the  English  might  learn  whatever  was 
curious  or  valuable  in  the  literature  of  Chi¬ 
na,  and  the  Chinese  whatever  was  most  wor¬ 
thy  of  attention  in  the  science  and  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  Europe.  In  1818,  the  foundation 
stone  of  this  college  was  laid  at  Malacca, 
and  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  through 
which  it  has  had  to  struggle,  its  limited 
means,  and  the  short  time  during  which  it 
has  been  in  operation,  its  usefulness  has 
been  sufficiently  proved  to  render  it  very 
desirable  that  its  advantages  should  be  ex¬ 
tended. 

We  can  now  come  into  closer  contact 
with  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
with  a  certainty  that  our  laws,  our  literature, 
our  philosophy,  and  our  religion,  will  be  re¬ 
garded  by  its  learned  men  with  a  respect 
and  an  interest  of  which  they  never  deemed 
them  worthy  before.  Is  it  not  important 
that  we  should  take  advantage  of  our  new 
facilities  to  present  to  them  our  attainments 
as  an  intellectual  nation,  in  an  aspect  which 
may  draw  their  special  notice,  and  compel 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  vast  superiority 
to  themselves  1  We  have  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  the  respect  thus  inspired  would 
lead  to  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
foundations  upon  which  we  rest  the  truth  of 
our  divine  religion,  which  could  have  but 
one  result,  namely,  that  they  were  infinitely 
stronger  than  any  which  could  be  pretended 
in  favor  of  their  own.  We  look  not,  of 
course,  to  any  sudden  influx  of  moral  or  re¬ 
ligious  light.  In  such  a  country,  prejudice 
and  habit  must  long  oppose  an  obstinate  re¬ 
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sistance  to  the  knowledge  by  which  invete¬ 
rate  error  would  be  delected  and  removed. 
But  by  establishing  a  respect  for  our  intel¬ 
lectual  pre-eminence,  we  would  best  insure 
a  respectful  attention  to  the  records  of  in¬ 
spiration,  a  faithful  reception  of  which  is 
sure  to  lead  to  that  godliness  that  is  profit¬ 
able  for  all  things,  and  which  has  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  life  that  now  is  as  well  as  of 
that  which  is  to  come. 

Nor  is  there,  in  the  habitable  globe,  a 
country  in  which  impressions  once  made 
upon  the  learned  are  so  easily  stamped  upon 
the  people.  The  whole  empire  may  be  said 
to  be  one  vast  school,  in  which  the  people 
are  compelled  to  pass  through  a  certain  pre¬ 
scribed  course  of  learning,according  to  their 
proficiency  in  which  their  promotion  to  sta¬ 
tions  of  dignity  and  emolument  is  determin¬ 
ed.  The  lettered  class  thus  constitute  the 
aristocracy  of  the  empire.  Despotic  as  the 
emperor  is,  he  could  not  disregard  the  con¬ 
stitution  which  thus  prescribes  to  learning 
and  ability  its  appropriate  reward,  without 
shocking  the  prejudices  of  all  the  better 
classes  of  his  subjects  to  a  degree  by  \vhich 
his  throne  would  be  endangered.  His  func¬ 
tionaries,  through  all  their  ramifications,  are, 
therefore,  individuals  who  would  naturally, 
under  any  circumstances,  exercise  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  upon  public  opinion.  They 
are  the  elite  of  Chinese  society  j  the  presi¬ 
ding  minds  by  whom  the  masses  are  govern¬ 
ed.  And  once  let  them  be  instructed  in 
sound  philosophy,  and  they  must  be  speedi¬ 
ly  indoctrinated  in  divine  truth,  which  the 
ver}'  forms  of  their  despotism  W'ould  enable 
them  to  inculcate  upon  those  placed  under 
their  authority  with  a  persuasive  influence 
that  could  not  long  be  resisted. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  most  desirable,  that  a 
college,  upon  a  large  and  liberal  scale,  should 
be  established,  by  means  of  w’hich  every  in¬ 
telligent  Chinese  might  acquaint  himself 
with  the  arts  and  the  sciences  in  the  advan¬ 
ced  stale  to  which  they  have  at  present  at¬ 
tained  in  Europe  1  Would  it  not  be  a  bles¬ 
sed  thing  if  the  first  fruits  of  English  com¬ 
merce  were  devoted,  let  us  rather  say  con¬ 
secrated,  to  such  an  object  1  By  so  doing 
w'e  should  most  fittingly  atone  for  the  ca¬ 
lamities  which  we  have  already  caused  that 
people  to  suffer;  and  best  approve  ourselves 
worthy  of  that  divine  protection  by  which 
we  have  been  so  signally  favored.  Assured¬ 
ly  our  successes  have  not  been  permitted 
merely  that  we  might  be  enriched  by  the 
grubbery  of  commercial  gain.  Other  and 
higher  objects  hat^  been  contemplated  in 
the  lofty  pre-eminence  to  w'hich,  as  a  nation, 
w  e  have  been  conducted.  If  we  have  been 
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brought  into  contact  with  t!iis  most  aricient  ' 
of  empires,  after  a  fasliion  that  ensures  to  | 
ns  a  moral  influence  over  it,  which  no  other  I 
nation  has  ever  yet  possessed,  we  may  be 
perfectly  sure  that  all  this  has  been  ordered, 
not  for  the  ptirpose  of  Brumngemizing  Eng¬ 
land,  but  for  the  purpose  of  Christianizing 
China.  It  therefore  well  becomes  our  ru¬ 
lers  to  consider  how  we  may  be  profitable 
to  such  a  people  in  one  sense,  as  well  as  how 
we  may  make  a  profit  of  them  in  another; 
and  to  do  whatever  in  them  lies  to  make 
the  vast  extension  which  will  now  be  given 
to  our  trade  in  the  East,  contribute  to  the 
diffusion  of  that  light,  and  the  establishment 
of  that  truth,  to  which  we  ourselves  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  priceless  blessing  of  pure 
and  undefiled  religion. 

Never  did  an  opportunity  present  itself 
by  which  a  British  minister  might  be  so 
beneficially  signalized,  as  that  which  now 
opens  to  this  great  empire.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
may  now  lay  the  foundation  of  a  reputation 
such  as  would  endure  and  be  acclaimed  by 
countless  millions  in  the  far  east,  when  Eng¬ 
land  herself  may  be  numbered  amongst  the 
departed  nations; — and  that,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
those  mercantile  arrangements,  which  may 
be  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  strictly 
commercial  objects.  A  small  per  centage 
upon  our  profits  would  abundantly  suffice 
for  the  establishment  of  such  a  collegiate 
institute  as  that  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  and  which  has  been  already  tried 
(though  upon  a  small  scale,  and  at  an  incon¬ 
venient  distance)  in  the  establishment  at  pre¬ 
sent  existing  at  Malacca.  .  In  China,  we  may 
depend  upon  it,  our  arts  and  sciences  will 
be  the  most  efTectual  heralds  of  our  faith. 
Let  them,  therefore,  be  exhibited  always  in 
company  with  it,  and  to  the  most  advantage. 
The  Chinese  are  a  grave  and  decorous  peo¬ 
ple  ;  ceremonial  may  be  said  to  be  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  empire.  Whatever  offends 
against  their  notions  of  dignity  and  propri¬ 
ety,  is  sure  to  damage  the  offending  party, 
whoever  he  may  be,  in  their  estimation,  to 
a  degree  by  which  his  influence  must  be 
much  impaired.  We  would,  therefore,  have 
religious  truth  presented  to  them  with  every 
accompaniment  by  which  it  may  be  most 
effectually  recommended.  Already  they 
have  been  compelled  to  do  involuntary  hom¬ 
age  to  our  arms ;  let  that  be  a  precursor,  as 
it  were,  to  an  acquaintance  with  our  arts ; 
and  directly  they  are  convinced  of  our  vast 
intellectual  superiority,  and  in  proportion  as 
they  are  persuaded  that  we  seek  “not  theirs 
but  them,”  the  fields  will  begin  to  be  white 
for  the  harvest. 
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'  Nor  would  the  establishment  of  moral  in- 
jfluence  amongst  our  traders  in  the  East  be 
I  any  let  or  hindcrance  to  the  profitable  pur¬ 
suit  of  an  honorable  commerce,  but  mi^ht, 
on  the  contrary,  greatly  conduce  thereunto. 
The  establishment  of  a  character  for  truth 
and  for  justice  ought  now,  in  the  East,  to  be 
England’s  first  object.  It  should  be  the  pre¬ 
mier’s  earnest  endeavor  to  remove  from  the 
minds  of  the  Chinese  the  impression  which 
the  bungling  and  unprincipled  policy  of  his 
predecessors  must  have  made  upon  them  to 
our  disadvantage.  By  that  impression  our 
trading  relations  were  disturbed,  and  losses 
were  incurred  which,  if  not  compensated  by 
recent  successes,  must  have  ruined  a  vast 
number  of  individuals,  and  proved  heavily 
injurious  to  us  as  a  nation.  Let,  therefore, 
every  care  be  now  taken  to  prevent,  in  fu¬ 
ture,  any  such  untoward  accidents  and  un¬ 
happy  collisions.  And  for  this  purpose,  let 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  be  created,  by 
which  the  greedy  spirit  of  commercial  gain 
may  be  controlled,  and  it  must  powerfully 
aid  the  civil  authorities  in  compelling  the 
most  unscrupulous  traders  to  respect  the 
character  of  their  country  even  when  they 
are  most  careless  of  their  own.  Thus  would 
confidence  be  produced,  and  amity  perpetu¬ 
ated,  by  which  our  dealings  with  that  pecu¬ 
liar  people  would  be  rendered  most  profita¬ 
ble  and  most  delightful.  There  is  a  mode, 
both  nationally  and  individually,  of  hasten¬ 
ing  to  be  rich,  and  which  tendeth  to  pover¬ 
ty  ;  and  this  mode  was,  under  Whig  auspi¬ 
ces,  incontinently  pursued,  when,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  Company’s  charter,  every 
adventurer  was  privileged  to  traffic  in  the 
East.  We  have  now,  it  is  hoped,  discover¬ 
ed  our  mistake ;  and  happy  will  it  be  for  us 
if  our  experience  should  lead  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  adoption  of  better  maxims,  which  may 
cause  us  to  prosecute  our  personal  ends 
with  an  habitual  and  a  reverential  reference 
to  higher  objects ;  for  we  may  depend  upon 
it,  it  is  not  less  true  of  nations  than  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  that  if  we  seek  Jirst  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,  all  things  per¬ 
taining  to  our  worldly  weal  will,  in  his  own 
good  time,  and  by  his  gracious  Providence, 
be  added  unto  us. 

And  England  is,  of  all  countries,  that  one 
in  which  it  may  be  most  truly  said  that  there 
is  no  natural  repugnance  between  philoso- 
p^hy  and  religion.  In  Italy,  and  also  in 
France,  it  is  well  known  that  most  of  the 
literati  are  tinctured  with  infidelity.  And 
the  neology  of  the  German  school  is  but 
little  calculated  to  recommend  their  philo¬ 
sophical  divines  as  the  expounders  of  the 
I  sublime  and  mysterious  simplicity  of  the 
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Gospel.  In  our  country  alone  are  its  truths 
to  be  found  free  from  the  cloudiness  of 
mysticism,  and  separate  from  the  grossness 
of  superstition  j  and  therefore  it  is  that  the 
highest  minds  amongst  us  both  are,  and 
always  have  been,  the  readiest  to  acknow- 
ledare  the  paramount  authority  of  revela¬ 
tion.  “  Some  of  your  people  here  seem  to 
believe  in  Christianity,”  was  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  a  foreign  Romish  ecclesiastic  to 
Doctor  Robinson,  of  the  observatory  at 
Armagh,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
scientific  association.  The  doctor  gravely 
replied,  “  Yes,  truly  ;  and  there  are  very 
few,  indeed,  of  our  scientific  men,  who  are 
philosophers,  and  who  are  not  Christians.” 
'I’his,  we  say,  furnishes  an  additional  reason 
why  England  should  address  herself  to  the 
work  of  evangelization  in  the  East,  with  an 
earnestness  proportioned  to  her  peculiar  fit¬ 
ness  for  such  a  task,  and  the  vast  facilities 
for  its  accomplishment  which,  in  her  ex¬ 
tended  dominion,  are  so  providentially  af¬ 
forded.  By  other  nations,  if  religion  be 
presented,  it  will  be  in  antagonism  with 
philosophy;  or  if  philosophy,  it  will  be  in 
antagonism  with  religion.  Amongst  the 
enlightened  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  alone,  the  highest  truths  of  the 
one  blend  and  commingle,  as  it  were,  with 
the  highest  attainments  in  the  other.  Re¬ 
ligion  is  recognised  as  the  perfection  of 
philosophy,  even  as  philosophy  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  perfection  of  reason.  They 
lead  to,  and  mutually  support  each  other. 
The  path  is  as  the  shining  light,  lustrous  as 
the  galaxy  in  the  heavens, 

“  Which  leads  through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God.” 

And  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  revela¬ 
tion  are  found,  upon  the  most  impartial  and 
diligent  examination,  to  be  no  other  than 
those  which  would  equally  militate  against 
natural  religion,  respecting  which  they  are 
admitted  to  be  no  difficulties  at  all.  Let 
us,  therefore,  bestir  ourselves  as  the  pecu¬ 
liar  people  to  whom  this  great  task  has 
been  specially  enjoined,  of  making  reason 
the  herald  of  faith,  and  turning  the  labors 
of  pure  science  to  the  account  of  revela¬ 
tion  ;  and  let  us  evince  our  sense  of  the 
blessings  which  we  have  so  long  enjoyed, 
by  our  readiness  to  extend  them  to,  and 
disseminate  them  amongst  the  benighted 
nations,  who  may  thus  be  led  to  recognise 
us  not  only  as  conquerors  by  whom  they 
have  been  subdued,  but  as  deliverers  by 
whom  they  have  been  brought  out  of  dark¬ 
ness  into  the  marvellous  light  of  the  Gospel. 

The  French  papers  have  lately  informed 
us  that  an  application  was  made,  through 
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Prof.  Arago,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
on  the  part  of  the  missionary  society  in 
France,  who  have  resolved  upon  establish¬ 
ing  two  bishops  in  New  Zealand  and  on  the 
coast  of  California,  for  such  instructions  as 
might  enable  them  to  conduct  scientific  in¬ 
vestigations  in  meteorology,  magnetism, 
and  analysis  of  the  air.  The  academy  re¬ 
joiced,  it  is  said,  thus  to  see  missionary 
zeal  connecting  itself  with  philosophical  in¬ 
quiry.  But  if  the  application  had  been  for 
learned  men  by  whom  the  mission  might 
be  attended,  what  must  have  been  the  re¬ 
sult  in  such  a  country  as  France  1  Simply 
that  infidelity  would  be  associated  with  re¬ 
ligion.  The  philosopher  would  go  out  to 
mock  at  the  faith  which  the  missionaries 
labored  to  teach  ;  and  instead  of  promoting, 
their  eflTorts  must  be  adverse  to  the  cause 
in  which  they  professed  to  be  engaged. 
But  how  easy  would  it  be  in  this  country 
to  supply  a  society  be"nt  upon  missionary 
purposes,  with  the  ablest  scientific  men, 
who  are  at  the  same  time  the  firmest  be¬ 
lievers  in  revelation  1  Sir  Willjam  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Professor  Lloyd,  Professor  Al’Cullagh, 
Dr.  Wall,  Professor  Whewel,  and  a  host  of 
other  distinguished  names  might  be  enu¬ 
merated,  who  are  most  devoted  adherents 
to  our  Established  Church,  and  by  whom 
science  is  regarded  but  as  the  handmaid  of 
religion!  This  it  is  to  have  a  scriptural 
church,  which  respects  antiquity,  but  reve¬ 
rences  the  Bible;  and  neither  requires,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  belief  of  do j  mas  by  which 
reason  is  outraged,  and  the  foundation  of 
credibility  overthrown ;  rior  permits,  on  the 
other,  any  curious  or  carnal  questioning  re¬ 
specting  those  mysterious  truths  which  must 
be  received  implicitly  upon  the  authority  of 
revelation. 

Let  England,  therefore,  not  be  forgetful 
of  the  great  and  the  glorious  destiny  for 
which  she  has  been  exalted  so  far  above  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Let  her  ru¬ 
lers  be  convinced  that  her  prosperity  and 
greatness  are  intimately  bound  up  with  an 
honest  endeavor  to  become  the  enlightened 
disseminator  of  revealed  religion,  in  the 
purest  form  in  which  it  has  ever  been  pro¬ 
fessed  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The 
Grecian  states  were  raised  up,  and  permit¬ 
ted  to  attain  the  pre-eminence  which  they 
enjoyed,  for  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
the  arts;  and  the  finished  products  of  the 
genius  and  the  skill  of  that  exquisite  people 
have  survived  the  ravages  of  conquest  and 
the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  have  asserted, 
and  still  do  assert,  the  supremacy  of  their 
dominion  over  the  taste  and  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  the  most  enlightened  nations,  even 
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to  the  present  day.  The  Roman  empire  was  { 
raised  up  to  be  the  great  seed-bed  of  law  and 
order ;  and  the  laws  of  the  ten  tables,  and 
the  code  Justinian,  are,  under  one  modifica¬ 
tion  or  another,  at  this  moment  in  active  op¬ 
eration  over  the  most  enlightened  portion  of 
the  world.  The  destiny  of  Great  Britain 
is,  to  uphold  and  to  exhibit  purified  religion, 
for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  distant 
nations;  to  be  thus  the  herald  messenger  of 
glad  tidings  to  those  who  are  “  lying  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,”  and  to 
cause  the  Gospel  verities  to  shine  with  so 
pure  and  sweet  a  light,  that  their  own  in¬ 
trinsic  excellence  maybe  their  all-sufficient 
recommendation.  May  she  worthily  dis¬ 
charge  this  high  and  holy  duty ;  may  her 
rulers  be  duly  impressed  with  their  great 
d  solemn  responsibility;  and  may  the  new 
Ids  of  commerce  which  have  been  open¬ 
ed  by  her  arms,  be  cultivated  by  her  arts, 
and  enriched  and  adorned  by  that  better 
knowledge,  which  would  cause  the  Chinese 
people  to  regard  all  their  present  terrors 
and  sufferings  as  the  cheap  purchase  of  the 
greatest  blessings  which  they  could  enjoy 
on  this  side  heaven. 

We  repeat  it,  a  field  of  glorious  enterprise 
is  now  before  the  British  statesman;  and 
never,  since  we  were  a  nation,  did  a  con¬ 
juncture  arise  in  which  a  minister  of  a  large 
and  lofty  mind  had  such  an  opportunity  of 
combining  commercial  prosperity  with  mo¬ 
ral  usefulness,  and  of  achieving  immortal 
fame  by  stamping  an  impress  of  his  policy 
upon  the  world. 


A  SCENE  AT  THE  AREOPAGUS. 

A  LETTER  FROM  APT  ANCIENT  ROMAN,  TRAVELLING 
IN  GREECE,  TO  A  FRIEND  AT  ROME. 

From  Cliambers’s  Edinburgh  Journal 

In  attempting  to  furnish  you  with  an  account  of 
the  judicial  system  of  Athens,  it  may  appear  strange  I 
that  1  should  pass  over  the  minor  courts,  and  com¬ 
mence  with  the  Areopagus.  But  niy  mind  is  so 
totally  engrossed  with  what  I  lately  witnessed  at 
this  remarkable  tribunal,  ibat  I  cannot  resist  be¬ 
ginning  where  I  more  properly  should  have  ended. 
This  most  august  of  Athenian  judicatories,  com¬ 
posed  of  archons  of  the  most  approved  character,  is 
traced  to  the  age  of  Cecrops.  For  its  present  con¬ 
stitution,  however,  it  is  mainly  indebted  to  Solon, 
who  invested  it  with  the  superintendance  of  morals, 
subjecting  to  its  decisions  every  species  of  immor¬ 
ality,  as  well  as  crime.  As  it  displays  the  most 
unreluxing  vigilance  in  reforming  manners,  and 
the  greatest  firmness  in  suppressing  delinquencies 
of  an  aggravated  character,  it  never  applies  punish¬ 
ment  until  slighted  admonition  and  menaces  call 
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for  the  exercise  of  more  coercive  restraints.  From 
its  strict  and  acknowledged  adherence  to  justice, 
it  acquires  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  Athenians, 
even  when  it  exerts  the  most  absolute  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  authority.  Innocence,  summoned  before  it 
approaches  without  apprehension,  and  the  guilty, 
convicted  and  condemned,  retire  without  daring  to 
murmur. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  involved  in  consider¬ 
able  obscurity.  Some  affirm  that  it  has  been  so  de¬ 
nominated  from  the  Amazons — the  daughters  of 
Ares,  who  encamped  in  this  place  when  they  at¬ 
tacked  the  Cecropian  citadel ;  while  others  assert 
that  this  designation  arose  from  its  being  the  place 
wlicre  sacritices  were  anciently  offered  to  the  god 
of  war.  But  the  truth  or  falsity  of  those  and  simi¬ 
lar  conjectures  is  of  inferior  moment ;  for  the 
celebrity  of  the  Areopagus  depends  on  more  im- 
I  portant  considerations — the  character  of  the  judges, 
the  equity  of  their  decisions,  and  the  unlimited 
confidence  reposed  in  them  by  their  countrymen. 

This  far-famed  seat  of  justice  occupies  a  rocky 
eminence,  separated  from  the  western  end  of  the 
Acropolis  by  a  hollow,  forming  a  communication 
between  the  northern  and  soutliren  divisions  of 
the  city.  The  area  of  the  court  is  of  a  quadrangu¬ 
lar  form,  and  large  enough  to  contain  a  vast  crowd 
of  spectators.  It  is  sunk  a  few  inches  lower  than 
the  rest  of  the  craggy  elevation  out  of  which  it  is 
excavated.  Massy  equidistant  pillars  are  placed 
around  its  entire  extent,  intended  to  support  a  tem¬ 
porary  covering,  should  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  render  such  a  protection  requisite.  The 
seals  of  the  Areopagites,  fifty-one  in  number,  are 
also  scooped  out  of  the  rock,  in  that  part  of  tfie 
area  which  overhangs  the  city. 

A  few  nights  ago,  my  long-cherished  desire  of 
witnessing  a  capital  trial  at  the  Areopagus  was 
gratified.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  ideas  of  justice, 
integrity,  and  awe,  associated  in  my  mind  with  the 
name  of  this  venerated  judicatory,  that  led  me  to 
remark  a  sombre  stillness  pervading  the  entire 
day,  ominous  of  the  distressing  scene  with  which 
its  duties  were  likely  to  terminate.  I  could  read, 
moreover,  an  expression  of  thoughtful  seriousness 
in  the  countenances  of  tiic  Athenians,  darkening 
and  deepening  as  the  eventful  hour  approached. 
About  sunset,  individuals  from  all  parts  of  Athens 
could  be  seen  slowly  directing  their  steps  towards 
the  winding  stony  stair  that  leads  to  Mars’  Hill. 
Business  of  every  description  became  suspended  by 
edict  One  subject  formed  the  conversation  of  all. 
The  loungers  abandoned  their  favorite  haunts  in 
the  streets  and  market-place.  The  curious  and 
interested  were  all  proceeding  to  the  place  of  trial ; 
and  I,  although  in  violation  of  my  better  feelings, 
soon  found  myself  moving  along  in  the  silent  and 
gradually  increasing  stream  of  human  beings.  Ere 
I  reached  the  summit,  the  last  faint  streaks  of 
the  sun  had  for  some  time  faded  on  the  horizon, 
which  now  appeared  of  the  same  deep  blue  tint 
with  the  rest  of  heaven.  The  moon  moved  high  in 
the  serene  sky  of  Athens  in  unclouded  brilliancy. 
My  eyes  never  rested  before  on  so  magnificent  a 
spectacle.  Around  me  in  every  direction,  as  far 
as  my  glance  could  pierce,  stood  citadels  of  massive 
strength,  or,  in  lighter  architecture,  more  graceful 
structures,  indicating  science,  elegance,  and  ease. 
To  the  west,  and  in  close  proximity  to  where  I  stoodi 
arose  the  Acropolis  Propylcea,  and  Erectheium 
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with  tlielr  gigantic  colonnades  and  domed  roofs  land  the  pursued.  Midway  between  the  seals  of 
bathed  in  the  moonlight.  Through  the  plain  of  the  judges  and  these  pillars,  there  stands  a  tabular 
Athens,  the  Ilissus  in  a  flood  of  light,  fantastically  mass  of  stone,  on  which  the  urns  are  placed,  in 
interrupted  by  the  lofty  trees  which  at  intervals  which  when  giving  judgment,  the  Areopagites 
interlace  their  boughs  across  its  current,  rolled  its  *  deposit  their  suffrages.  One  of  these  is  termed  the 
winding  volume  to  the  sea.  At  a  distance  some- 1  Urn  of  Mercy,  the  other  the  Urn  of  Death.  Whilst 
what  greater  could  be  seen  the  three  Athenian  these  things  w'ere  being  explained  to  me,  the 
harbors,  still  crowded  with  the  fleets  that  had  won  parties — the  impeacher  and  the  impeached — ap- 
for  Attica  the  empire  of  the  sea.  Immediately  peared  at  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps  that  leads  to 
below’  lay  fair  Athens  herself,  with  her  rows  of  the  Areopagus.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
palaces  and  costly  temples  ;  whilst  here  and  there  court  than  they  proceeded  to  the  seats  already  men- 
could  be  seen  the  statue  of  a  god  or  godlike  hero,  tioned,  as  by  law  and  custom  assigned  them.  Timar- 
exciting  mingled  feelings  of  patriotism  and  veiie-  chus,the  criminal,  was  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of 
ration,  as  they  presented  themselves  successively  murder.  He  had  faithfully  and  successfullydis- 
to  my  view,  dimly  discovered  in  the  silvery  radi-  charged  the  various  civil  and  military  duties  which 
ance.  As  I  was  contemplating  this  diversified  entitled  him  to  the  arclionship,  and  had  begun,  con- 
prospect  with  intense  emotions  of  wonder  and  sistently  with  his  right,  to  sue  for  that  distinguished 
delij^ht,  the  stern  voice  of  a  herald  dissipated  the  offlee.  Timon,  an  influential  archon  at.  the  time, 
spell.  This  officer,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  had  rendered  his  canvass  unsuccessful  hy  a  wide 
long  established  in  Athens,  announced  to  the  and  active  circulation  of  calumnious  reports.  Ti- 
assembled  multitude  that  the  Areopagites  had  lef\  marchus,  writhing  under  the  chagrin  of  disappoint- 
the  Temple  of  Truth,  where  they  were  wont,  on  ment  and  defeat,  rushed  upon  him,  it  appears,  iaa 
such  occasions,  to  assemble,  and  were  on  their  moment  of  frenzied  excitement,  and  deprive  d  iWi 
way  to  sit  in  judgment.  The  former  hum  of  min-  of  life.  Clearchus,  the  brother  of  Timon,  took  up 
gled  voices  was  instantly  succeeded  by  the  deepest  the  cause,  and  arraigned  Timarchus  as  an  assassin 
silence.  The  spectators,  who,  in  groups,  were  before  the  Areopagus. 

eagerly  discussing  the  probabilities  of  condemna-  The  more  impotrant  preliminaries  now  com- 
tion  and  acquittal,  immediately  separated,  and  falling  menccd.  The  aged  priest  of  the  Temple  of  Faith 
back  towards  the  sides  of  the  area,  left  for  these  led  forward  a  victim,  among  the  torn  and  bleeding 
venerable  functionaries  a  free  uninterrupted  pass-  members  of  which  he  placed  the  parlies,  who,  after 
age.  The  Areopagites,  walking  in  single  file,  with  imprecating  the  most  fearful  curses  on  themselves 
their  heads  uncovered,  soon  after  appeared,  preced-  and  their  children,  in  attestation  of  their  innocence, 
ed  by  the  eldest  of  their  number,  for  whom  a  cen-  swore  solemnly  to  the  truth  of  their  respective 
tral  seat  is  by  law  assigned.  Up  to  this  hour,  I  asseverations.  The  horror  of  the  oath  was  aug- 
must  confess  that  1  remained  comparatively  unim-  mented  by  their  calling  mutually  to  witness  the 
pressed  by  the  gloomy  preliminaries  which  had  inexorable  Furies,  who,  from  a  neighboring  temple, 
already  been  performed  around  me  ;  but  now  the  seemed  listening  to  their  invocations,  and  ready  to 
grave  demeanor  of  the  Athenians,  the  increasing  punish  the  perjured.  The  parties  w’ere  no  sooner 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  and  the  appearance  of  these  seated,  than  the  eldest  of  the  Areopagites  placed 
venerable  and  inflexible  ministers  of  justice,  advan-  the  urns  before  them,  which  w’ere  soon  to  declare 
cing  with  slow  step  and  uncovered  heads,  indicating  an  absolving  or  condemnatory  verdict.  But  w  hy 
as  it  W’ere  a  consciousness  of  being  under  the  im-  do  the  Areopagites  deliberate  and  decide  under  the 
mediate  inspection  of  the  tutelary  gods  of  Athens,  bare  canopy  of  heaven,  and  in  the  silence  of  night  1 
awoke  within  me  feelings  kindred  to  those  of  the  These  arrangements  are  characterised  alike  by  an 
multitude  w  ith  which  1  w  as  mixing,  and  suited  to  exalted  love  of  purity,  and  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
the  consecrated  locality  on  w  hich  1  stood.  There  unbiassed  justice.  So  strongly  is  murder  execrated 
is  a  principle  of  gross  curiosity  in  our  nature,  which  by  the  Athenians,  that  they  would  consider  the 
delights  in  the  contemplation  of  the  awful  and  very  walls  of  a  court  polluted,  had  they  but  rcceiv- 
terrific  ;  and  these,  when  neither  we  nor  ours  are  ed  an  assassin  within  them,  and  themselves  tainted 
endangered,  sway  our  feelings  and  judgments  no  with  his  crime,  if  they  inhaled  the  uir  which  his 
less  powerfully  than  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  breath  had  infected.  They  meet  and  adjudicate 
How  often  do  the  more  material  elements  of  our  mo-  in  the  night-time,  lest  the  appeals  made  to  their 
ral  nature  hurry  us  eagerly  along  to  gaze  on  spec-  feelings  by  the  supplicating  glances  of  the  culprit 
tacles,  at  which  our  finer  sensibilities  are  revolted  ;  himseifi  and  the  silent  yet  powerful  eloquence  of 
and  how  frequently,  when  our  more  elevated  sym-  the  tears  and  sighs  of  relatives,  may  sway  their 
pathies  regain  their  rightful  influence,  do  we  feel  judgment,  and  lead  them  to  sacrifice  to  false  senti- 
ashamed  of  the  callous  unimprcssibleness  that  in-  ment  what  is  justly  due  to  impartial  justice.  The 
duced  us  to  regard  with  selfish  apathy  W’hat  mode  of  conducting  a  trial  in  the  Roman  Forum 
we  should  feelingly  commiserate!  Remorseful  and  in  the  Athenian  Areopagus  is  w’idely  different, 
thoughts  of  this  description  were  passing  through  At  Rome,  the  speakers  are  allowed  to  avail  them- 
iny  mind  as  the  Areopagites  silently  and  devoutly  selves  of  all  the  power  of  eloquence  ;  they  may 
took  their  seats,  from  which  they  were  likely  not  resort  to  every  persuasive  wile  and  rhetorical  arti- 
again  to  arise  until  they  had  fi.\ed  the  irreversible  fice.  At  the  Areopagus,  eloquence  is  no  less 
destiny  of  a  fellow-mortal.  dreaded  than  falsehood.  The  advocates  must 

In  front  of  the  Areopagites,  and  at  the  distance  of  banish  from  their  harangues  all  exordia,  digress- 
a  few  feet,  stand  three  small  pillars  ;  on  the  cen-  ions,  perorations,  and  ornaments  of  style  :  nay, 
tral  one,  which  IS  somewhat  higher  than  the  others,  even  the  language  of  feeling  is  rigorously  inter- 
are  inscribed  the  crimes  of  which  the  court  takes  dieted,  lest  it  may  operate  on  commiserating 
cognisance,  and  the  penalties  annexed  to  each,  minds. 

The  remaining  tw'o  are  the  seats  of  the  pursuer  1  The  speaker  for  the  pursuer  now  entered  on  the 
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business  of  the  trial,  by  a  simple  well  arrangeil 
statement  of  facta.  There  was  no  coloring,  no 
intentional  exaggeration,  no  assertion  but  which 
the  most  irrefutable  evidence  seemed  to  corrobo¬ 
rate.  The  pleader  for  the  defender  pursued  a 
course  exactly  similar.  A  little  mystery,  it  must 
be  admitted,  hung  over  the  whole  case,  and  the 
judges,  no  less  than  the  spectators  seemed  divided 
in  opinion.  The  friends  of  the  different  parties  at 
length  concluded,  and  the  portentous  silence  that 
prevailed,  broken  at  intervals  by  a  sigh,  or  the 
stifled  expresssion  of  more  significant  sorrow, 
seemed  to  anticipate  the  nature  of  the  verdict. 
During  this  period  of  painful  uncertainly,  Sophro- 
niscus,  the  eldest  of  the  Areopagites,  arose,  and  in 
the  following  words,  couched  in  the  usual  form, 
proffered  the  criminal  a  choice  of  alternatives  : — 
Timarchus,  the  laws  thy  country  now’  empower 
thee  to  withdraw  from  the  trial,if  thou  fearest  the 
result ;  but  a  withdrawal  convicts  thee  of  the  revolt¬ 
ing  crime  for  which  thou  art  impeached — strips 
thee  of  all  thy  honors  and  possessions — banishes 
thee  for  ever  from  Athens  and  her  soil,  and  sub¬ 
jects  thee,  shouldst  thou  hereafter  be  discovered 
lurking  within  her  territories,  or  delected  as  a 
spectator  at  her  festivals  or  games,  to  the  most 
ignominious  death  at  the  hand  of  any — even  the 
meanest  of  her  sons.  How  sayest  thou,  Timar¬ 
chus;  dost  thou  retire,  or  do  W’e  proceed  to  judg¬ 
ment?”  Timarchus  retired  not.  Sophroniscus  now, 
as  his  duty  required,  proceeded  to  distribute  to 
each  Areopagite  a  black  and  a  white  pebble,  the 
former  to  condemn,  the  latter  to  acquit,  and  de¬ 
manded  of  his  fellow-judges,  in  a  firm  authoritative 
voice,  to  throw  their  suffrages  into  the  urn  of 
Death  or  Mercy,  according  as  their  convictions 
dictated.  The  Areopagites  w’ere  proceeding  to 
vote  ;  but  ere  they  began,  I  observed — for  I  stood, 
near — a  venerable  old  man,  one  of  their  number, 
station  himself  before  the  urns.  Night  prevented 
me  from  tracing  distinctly  anything  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance  that  might  account  for  such  unusual  con¬ 
duct.  I  thought,  however,  that  I  observed  a 
keen  anxious  wistfulncss  glistening  and  trembling 
in  his  eye  ;  for  his  fellow-judges  shunned  his  glance, 
either  struck  with  horror,  or  melted  into  pity.  He 
seemed  wishful  to  conceal  his  sorrow ;  for,  as  the 
pale  light  fell  on  his  hoary  head,  I  could  see  the 
decayed  remnants  of  his  silvery  locks,  now  tossed 
about  in  the  breeze,  as  if  they  had  been  intention¬ 
ally  throw’n  over  his  features.  He  stooped  much 
under  his  heavy  load  of  years,  and  as  he  often 
raised  his  hand  to  his  face,  I  thought  he  wept. 
With  the  most  eager  vigilance  he  counted  each 
successive  pebble  as  it  dropped  in  the  urn  of 
Death.  The  votes  were  at  last  all  tendered  save 
his  own,  and  it,  if  thrown  into  the  death-decreeing 
urn,  would  equalise  the  numbers.  The  final  decision 
w’ould  consequently  devolve  on  Sophroniscus  ;  and 
his  unbending  integrity,  and  general  leaning  to 
the  side  of  severity,  left  the  nature  of  that  decision 
no  longer  doubtful.  And  w’hy,  it  may  be  asked, 
did  the  aged  Areopagite  hesitate  ?  I  shudder 
while  I  explain  the  cause.  He  was  the  father  of 
Timarchus,  who  was  an  only  son.  The  rest  had 
fallen  gloriously  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  now,  in  the  w’aning  evening  of  his  existence, 
a  doom  of  the  direst  disgrace  was  to  dissever  him 
for  ever  from  the  only  object  that  gave  declining 
life  a  charm,  and  leave  him  alone  in  a  dreary, 


friendless,  companionless  world.  Thrice  in  the 
heart  of  the  bent,  fraif,  weeping  old  man,  did  the 
agonised  feelings  of  the  father  prevail,  for  a  time, 
over  the  rectitude  of  the  judge ;  thrice  did  Ins 
withered  trembling  hand  essay  the  terrific  duty  ; 
thrice  it  instinctively  recoiled.  Memory  was  busily 
crowding  into  his  mind  her  gathering  hosts  of  mel¬ 
lowing  melting  associations.  All  that  was  bright 
in  his  past,  and  gloomy  in  his  future  existence 
intermingled  iheir  joys  and  terrors,  and  for  a  little, 
his  resolution  wavered  ;  but  at  Iasi,  and  as  if  the 
genius  of  Athenian  justice  had  whispered  a  chiding 
remonstrance  in  his  ear,  an  effort  that  tore  asunder 
the  very  heart-strings  of  the  holiest  sympathies, 
and  a  revulsion  of  feeling  that  uprooted  the  most 
deeply-seated  elements  of  parental  affection,  raised 
him  erect,  and  fired,  as  he  seemijd,  with  a  suddenly- 
inspired  enthusia.«m,  he  advanced  with  unfaltering 
step,  and  threw  the  destiny-fixing  pebble  in  the 
urn  of  Death.  Brutus,  I  exclaimed,  no  longer 
enjoys  the  undivided  glory  of  the  high-souled  patri¬ 
otism  that  adjudged  death  to  his  sons  for  their 
attempted  restoration  of  the  banished  Tarquinii ; 
and  Justice,  thought  I,  dwells  no  longer  at  Rome 
alone ;  she  is  a  denizen  of  the  world. 

At  this  moment,  when  all  eyes  seemed  fixed  on 
Sophroniscus,  the  priest  of  Minerva,  advancing 
rapidly  from  the  body  of  the  court,  approached  the 
Areopagites,  and  thus  addressed  their  leader: 
**  Sophroniscus,  the  numbers  are  equal ;  they  have 
not  been  so  before  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man 
in  Athens.  There  is  an  ancient  custom,  instituted 
by  Minerva,  now  fallen  into  desuetude ;  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  which,  however,  has  never  been  question¬ 
ed.  When  Orestes  was  tried  at  this  court,  the 
pebbles  placed  him  iu  the  present  condition  of 
Timarchus.  The  goddess  suddenly  appearing, 
overruled  the  decision  of  the  president,  recorded 
a  casting  vote,  and  turned  the  scale  of  justice  in 
favor  of  Orestes.  By  the  precedent  thus  establish¬ 
ed,  she  invested  my  office  with  a  discretionary 
power  of  acquitting,  but  never  of  condemning  the 
culprit,  should  a  like  emergency  again  occur.  As 
one  of  the  duties,  therefore,  attaching  to  roy  priest¬ 
hood,  1  give  the  suffrage  of  Minerva  in  favor  of 
Timarchus.”  The  applauding  shout  ascended  ta 
the  ears  of  the  goddess,  and  the  late  funereal 
silence  was  followed  by  prolonged  and  deafening 
acclamations. 


SONNET. 

From  Bentlej’s  Miscellanj. 

Sail  on,  thou  pearly  barque,  through  ocean-  heav’n,. 
Young  summer-moonlight  turn  away  from  me — 
A  happy  course  through  starry  isies  is  giv'n 
To  thy  fair  splendor  in  that  waveless  sea ! 

Why  look  upon  a  wretch  in  sorrow  weeping 
Over  a  tomb,  where  all  he  loved  lies  sleeping  T 
He  would  be  lonely  in  his  grief,  but  thou 
Dost  light  him  to  the  glare  of  curious  eyes — 

Let  a  dim  vapor  hide  thy  glorious  brow. 

And  leave  him  to  the  darkness  he  doth  prize  f 
Or,  like  the  anguish’d  parent-bird,  that  flies 
Far  from  her  nest,  to  lure  the  hunter  on ; 

Be  thou  that  bird  to  me,  with  kind  disguise. 

Oh !  turn  thy  beams  eleswhere,and  leave  me  lone  ! 
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SIR  JAMF-S  CLARK  OX  CLIMATE. 

INTRODDCTORY  NOTE. 

Disease  is  so  prevalent  in  this  sin-stricken 
world,  and  health  so  rich  a  blessing, — the  human 
family  is  so  deeply  interested  in  every  thing 
which  may  tend  to  render  life  comfortable,  that 
we  doubt  not  the  following  article  will  find  read¬ 
ers. 

It  contains  important  observations,  especially 
on  chronic  diseases,  including  ‘pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption^  and  suggests  considerations  w’ell  wor¬ 
thy  the  attention,  as  well  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  as  of  those  who  are  affiicled  with  the  ills  of 
diseiised  lungs.  Ed. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

The  Sanative  Influence  of  Climate  :  with  an 
Jlccount  of  the  Best  Places  of  Resort  for 
Invalids.  By  Sir  James  Clark,  Bart., 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Physician  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Queen.  8vo.  Third  Edition.  Lon¬ 
don  :  1842. 

The  branch  of  Medical  Philosophy  w'hich 
contemplates  man  as  influenced  in  his  bod¬ 
ily  or  physical  condition  by  the  medium  in 
which  he  lives,  and  by  the  things  with 
which  he  is  perpetually  in  connection,  is  now 
commonly  termed  Hygeiene  or  Hygiene^ 
from  the  Greek  word  signifying  health — 
since  it  necessarily  involves  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  every  thing  concerned  in  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  this  invaluable  blessing.  This 
term,  however,  although  now  pretty  gener¬ 
ally  employed  by  our  more  recent  medical 
writers  from  the  absolute  want  of  some 
word  of  the  kind,  has  failed  to  naturalize 
itself  in  England  j  possibly  because  the 
subject  which  it  is  intended  to  characterize 
has  been  singularly  neglected  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  should  not  quarrel  about  a  name, 
however,  if  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  state,  that  the  thing  itself  was 
more  studied  and  better  understood. 

But  we  regret  to  say,  that  extremely  lit¬ 
tle  has  been  hitherto  done  towards  the  for¬ 
mation  of  even  an  outline  of  a  general 
system  of  Hygiene  applicable  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  country  ;  or  even  towards 
the  investigation  of  the  more  common  cau¬ 
ses  of  disease,  as  these  prevail  in  particular 
towns  or  districts.  Of  the  vast  importance 
of  such  an  inquiry,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  no  doubt  can  exist ;  since  it  must  be 
admitted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  pre¬ 
vention  is  an  object  of  greater  consequence 
to  the  community  than  even  the  cure  of 
disease ;  and  secondly,  that  the  only  ra¬ 
tional  system  of  prevention  must  be  founded 
on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
our  maladies.  But  these  causes  can  be  as¬ 
certained  only  by  a  close  investigation  of 
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the  circumstances  under  which  disease  oc¬ 
curs,  in  a  great  variety  of  situations  ;  in 
other  words,  by  a  comprehensive  system 
of  Medical  Topography. 

The  subject  of  Climate  cannot  be  strictly 
classed  among  those  belonging  either  to 
Medical  Topography  or  Hygiene.  Both 
these  contemplate  the  object  in  reference 
to  healthy  individuals — the  former  being 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  causes 
of  disease;  the  latter  teaching  us  the  art 
of  escaping,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the 
operation  of  these  causes.  But  the  labors 
of  those  who  follow  the  track  of  the  author 
of  the  work  before  us,  are  of  a  higher  kind, 
and  of  much  greater  difficulty.  They  have 
to  study  the  objects  of  Medical  Topogra¬ 
phy,  and  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  Hygiene^ 
not  to  the  state  of  health — that  is,  to  a 
comparatively  fixed  state ;  but  to  that  of 
disease — a  state  extremely  various,  and 
constantly  varying.  This  application  re¬ 
quires  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  which  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  only  few 
individuals.  It  does  not  by  any  means  fol¬ 
low,  for  example,  that  because  a  certain 
climate  or  locality  is  innoxious  in  the  case 
of  a  person  in  health,  it  will  therefore  be  so 
in  the  case  of  one  afflicted  WMth  disease  ; 
much  less  that  it  will  prove  beneficial  to 
such  a  person.  We  find  many  instances  of 
this  important  fact  in  the  work  before  us. 

With  all  his  noble  faculties  and  high  as¬ 
pirations,  man  in  his  present  state  is  still  of 
the  earth,  earthy,  and  controlled  and  modi¬ 
fied  throughout  his  whole  fabric,  mental  as 
well  as  corporeal,  by  the  influence  of  the 
things  around  him.  If,  by  the  superiority 
of  his  reasoning  faculties,  and  the  greater 
plasticity  of  his  physical  organization,  he 
is,  unlike  other  animals,  enabled  to  pass 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and 
to  live  and  multiply  his  kind  in  every  cli¬ 
mate  ;  he  is  still,  like  the  inferior  creation, 
Subject  to  the  influence  of  the  objects 
amidst  which  he  lives,  on  whatever  spot  he 
may  stay  his  foot.  Every  part  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  our  globe  that  has  been  visited  by 
man,  is,  no  doubt,  capable  of  sustaining 
human  life,  and  is  even  compatible  "with 
health  ;  but  each  region  w’ill  present  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  under  a  different  aspect,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  climate,  and  other 
circumstances  amid  which  they  are  placed. 

The  difference,  indeed,  may  be  so  slight, 
or  of  such  a  kind,  as  frequently  to  escape 
observation  ;  but  it  is  no  less  real  on  this 
account.  And  whenever  there  exists  a  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  the  external  circum¬ 
stances,  the  difference  in  the  condition  of 
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the  animal  will  be  manifest.  The  modifi¬ 
cation,  however,  even  when  considerable, 
may  still  be  within  the  limits  of  health ; 
this  being  only  a  relative  term.  What  may 
be  a  state  of  health  to  one  individual  might 
be  felt  as  disease  to  another.  So  it  may  be 
with  whole  classes  of  individuals.  That 
condition  of  the  physical  organization 
which  imparts  to  the  Hottentot’s  mind  the 
highest  sense  of  healthful  enjoyment,  might 
be  actual  disease,  or,  at  least,  unhealthy 
discomfort,  to  the  Esquimaux  or  Samoiede. 

It  is  an  object  of  the  very  highest  inter¬ 
est  to  the  medical  philosopher  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  the  local  circumstances  which 
produce  these  important  changes  ;  and  it 
will  require  centuries  of  patient  induction 
to  detect  and  expose  the  whole  of  them. 
At  present  we  are  probably  only  acquainted 
with  a  few  of  the  more  striking  and  ob¬ 
vious  ;  but  the  potency  of  such  as  are 
known  is  sufficiently  manifest.  Without 
entering  upon  the  great  question  how  far 
the  present  varieties  of  the  human  species 
are  attributable  to  the  efTects  of  climate, 
we  need  only  refer  to  changes  which  have 
taken  place  almost  in  our  own  times — at 
least  within  the  limits  of  recent  history — 
in  order  to  establish  the  vast  influence  of 
climate  in  modifying  the  physical  charac¬ 
ters  of  man.  If  we  compare,  for  example, 
the  present  inhabitants  of  our  West  India 
Islands,  the  lineal  descendants  (without 
any  admixture  of  foreign  blood)  of  those 
w'ho  settled  in  them  two  centuries  back, 
with  the  actual  race  of  men  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  we  shall  find  nearly  as  great  difTeren- 
ces  in  the  physical  and  moral  characters  of 
the  two  classes,  as  between  nations  which 
are  usually  considered  as  of  distinct  races. 

The  beneficial  effects  frequently  produ¬ 
ced  by  slight  changes  of  situation,  must) 
have  occasionally  attracted  the  notice  of 
even  the  least  observant,  in  all  ages  and 
countries;  just  as  it  must  have  been  ob¬ 
served  that  a  removal  to  certain  localities 
gave  rise  to  certain  formal  diseases  in  the 
persons  so  removed.  For  instance,  an  in¬ 
dividual  migrating  from  an  elevated  and  dry 
region  to  a  low  and  marshy  one,  w^ould  be¬ 
come  alTected  with  ague  ;  or  his  disease 
would  terminate  upon  a  second  migration 
to  the  former  place,  or  to  another  possess¬ 
ing  like  qualities:  or  a  cough  wffiich  had 
lasted  for  months  in  one  place,  would  cease 
during  a  journey,  or  on  the  patient  being 
removed  only  a  few  miles  from  his  former 
residence  ;  or  a  long  series  of  sleepless 
nights  would  be  broken  and  ended  by  a 
visit  to  a  friend’s  .lOuse  at  some  distance. 
Such  results  from  accidentnl  changes  of 


residence,  must  have  soon  suggested  simi¬ 
lar  changes  with  a  direct  view  to  procure 
like  effects, — even  if  they  were  not  natu¬ 
rally  suggested,  independently  of  observa¬ 
tion,  by  the  instinctive  principle  of  self- 
preservation,  common  to  man  with  the 
lower  animals.  “  We  are  ill  here — may 
we  not  be  better  elsewhere  1”  is  a  most 
natural  thought  to  pass  through  the  mind 
of  a  sufferer;  and  if  to  this  brief  chain  of 
reasoning  could  be  added  the  link  of  even 
partial  experience, — “We  were  well  there 
— may  we  not  be  well  if  we  return  thither  1” 
— the  mere  suggestion  would  rise  in  the 
untutored  mind  with  the  force  of  convic¬ 
tion,  and  lead  to  correspondent  action.  It 
need  not  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  an  ani¬ 
mal  so  fond  of  enjoyment,  and  so  (laudably) 
averse  from  drugs,  as  man,  must  soon  have 
availed  himself  of  the  highly  agreeable  re¬ 
medy  thus  suggested  ;  and  that  changing 
the  air  was  a  common  and  favorite  pre¬ 
scription  with  the  hoary  elders  and  wise 
women  of  our  race,  long  before  “  physi¬ 
cians  (by  debauch)  were  made.”  Accord- 
ingly,  we  find  this  measure  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  very  earliest  medical  writers, 
who,  of  course,  did  little  more  than  record 
the  popular  practices  most  in  repute,  in 
their  age  and  country  ;  and  it  is  noticed  by 
almost  every  systematic  writer  on  practical 
medicine,  from  Hippocrates  downwards,  as 
a  valuable  remedy  in  certain  diseases.  It 
may,  with  truth,  be  said  to  have  been  long 
received  into  the  materia  medica  of  every 
practitioner,  as  a  last  resource,  after  the 
failure  of  every  treatment  of  a  more  strictly 
medical  kind. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  were, 
until  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  work  before  us,  len  years  ago,  without 
any  very  accurate  ideas  of  the  precise  ob¬ 
jects  to  be  attained  by  changing  the  air,  or 
climate,  in  diseases  ;  and  physicians  were 
rather  influenced  by  traditionary  and  em¬ 
pirical  routine,  than  by  any  rational  princi¬ 
ples  founded  on  a  philosophical  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  subject ;  or  by  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  difTerent  cli¬ 
mates,  and  of  their  eflfects  in  disease.  In¬ 
deed,  with  the  single  exception  of  Dr.  Gre¬ 
gory’s  elegant  Essay,  De  morbis  cccli  muti- 
tione  medendis*  and  which  can  only  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  Academical  Thesis,  we  are 
not  aware  of  the  existence,  even  now,  of  a 
work  formally  dedicated  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  influence  of  climate  in  curing 
diseases. 

We  possess,  it  is  true,  in  our  own  lan- 
*  Edinburgh,  1774. 
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guage,  many  good  works  on  the  effects  of 
particular  climates  on  healthy  strangers; 
and  also  some  valuable  memoirs  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  climate  of  certain  districts 
on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  a  gen¬ 
eral  treatise  on  the  effects  of  different  cli¬ 
mates  on  persons  laboring  under  disease — 
in  other  words,  a  treatise  on  the  application 
of  climate  as  a  general  remedy  in  disease 
— was,  till  the  period  mentioned,  a  desidera¬ 
tum  in  physic. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  present  work, 
however  valuable,  completely  supplied  this 
deficiency,  as  it  is  limited  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of  only  one  kind  of  cli¬ 
mate.  The  avowed  object  of  the  treatise 
is,  the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  a 
mild  climate,  in  certain  chronic  diseases,  on 
the  inhabitants  of  colder  countries.  Scarce¬ 
ly  any  notice  is  taken  in  it  of  the  effects  of 
a  removal  from  a  temperate  to  a  very  cold 
or  very  hot  climate  ;  or  the  reverse.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  branch 
of  the  subject  here  treated  of,  comprehends 
the  majority  of  the  diseases  that  are  benefited 
by  a  change  of  climate  ;  or,  at  least,  the 
majority  of  the  diseases  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the 
earth.  In  one  chapter,  the  author  has  cer¬ 
tainly  taken  notice  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  a  mild  climate  upon  the  diseased  consti¬ 
tutions  of  those  who  have  long  resided  in 
tropical  countries ;  but  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  subject,  in  reference  to  the 
vast  numbers  that  annually  return  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  from  the  colonies,  entitles  it  to  a  much 
fuller  consideration  than  it  has  here  receiv¬ 
ed  from  him  ;  and  as  we  are  convinced  that 
much  attainable  benefit  is  lost,  and  great 
evils  incurred,  by  a  want  of  proper  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  part  of  this  class  of  invalids, 
we  would  recommend  him,  in  a  future  edi¬ 
tion,  so  far  to  enlarge  his  plan  as  to  in¬ 
clude  this  subject,  at  least. 

Many  causes  heretofore  combined  to  re¬ 
serve  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  climate 
on  disease,  for  the  special  investigation  of 
our  own  times  ;  but  the  principal  of  these 
are,  unquestionably,  the  greatly  increased 
desire  for  foreign  travel,  and  the  augmented 
facilities  for  gratifying  this  desire  in  the 
present  age.  It  is,  indeed,  only  since  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  made  the  path  of  the 
traveller  free  and  safe,  in  every  country  in 
Europe,  that  the  means  for  the  composition 
of  a  work  like  that  now  before  us,  were  ac¬ 
cessible  to  any  English  physician. 

On  almost  any  other  medical  subject  a 
book  might  be  written  by  a  competent  per¬ 
son,  without  ever  stirring  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  study  ;  certainly  without  ever  passing 
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over  the  circle  that  encloses  the  field  of  his 
professional  practice.  But  he  who  seeks  to 
instruct  his  brethren  respecting  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  diffferent  climates  on  disease,  must 
be  one — 

“qui  multorum  provides  uibes 
El  mores  hominum  inspexii:” 

neither  will  it  be  sufficient  for  him,  as  is 
too  often  the  case  with  the  common  travel¬ 
ler,  to  pay  a  brief  and  hurried  visit  to  the 
places  of  which  he  writes.  He  must  re¬ 
main  long  enough  at  each  to  enable  him 
personally  to  observe  the  influence  of  the 
I  climate  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  ;  he 
I  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  na¬ 
ture  and  character  of  the  diseases  most  pre¬ 
valent;  and  he  must  be  both  willing  and 
able  to  obtain  and  weigh  the  opinions  of  the 
native  and  resident  practitioners;  to  test 
these  opinions  by  the  results  of  his  own  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience  ;  and  to  winnow 
from  them  all  the  rubbish  that  partiality, 
prejudice,  and  self-interest  may  have  mixed 
with  them. 

To  say  that  the  author  of  the  work  before 
us,  is  in  every  way  qualified  up  to  the  very 
standard  of  excellence  in  all  these  particu¬ 
lars,  might  possibly  be  too  high  praise  ;  but 
to  admit  that  he  comes  much  nearer  this 
standard  than  any  preceding  writer,  seems 
to  us  only  what  is  due  to  him,  and  to  truth. 
Unlike  one  class  of  medical  travellers,  he 
seems  not  to  have  attempted  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  foreign  climates,  and  their 
effects  on  health  and  disease,  or  to  judge  of 
the  merit  of  foreign  opinions  and  practice, 
until  after  he  had  mastered  the  knowledge 
of  the  schools  in  his  own  country;  and  had 
put  this  knowledge  to  the  test  of  actual 
practice.  Unlike  another  class,  which  may 
be  subdivided  into  two  orders,  he  seems 
neither  to  have  viewed  every  thing  among 
our  continental  neighbors  as  greatly  above 
or  greatly  below  what  exists  at  home ;  but 
to  have  brought  to  the  contemplation  of 
what  was  presented  to  him,  an  intellect  at 
once  sufficiently  cultivated  to  be  able  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  and  a  tem¬ 
per  sufficiently  candid  to  permit  him  to 
adopt  the  former  and  reject  tfie  latter,  with¬ 
out  much  regard  to  the  pride  or  prejudices 
of  school  or  country.  Unlike  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  class  of  all,  he  appears  to  have  had 
ample  time  to  enable  him  to  confirm — if 
need  were,  to  correct — the  judgments  form¬ 
ed  on  first  views  and  impressions,  or'deri- 
ved  from  inadequate  authority. 

The  climates  almost  exclusively  consid¬ 
ered  in  this  work,  are  those  which  are  com¬ 
monly  termed  the  milder  climates  j  and  on 
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the  present  occasion  we  shall,  with  him, 
limit  our  observations  to  the  milder  parts 
of  Europe,  and  the  islands  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  seas.  These  climates  may  be  arranged 
into  four  groups :  Firstly,  the  climate  of 
the  south  of  England  ;  Secondly’,  the  climate 
of  the  south  of  France  ;  Thirdly,  the  climate 
of  Italy  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean  ;  and  Fourthly’’,  the  climate  of  the 
islands  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
places  of  which  a  particular  account  is 
given  in  the  volume  : — I.  Great  Britain. — 
London,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  Brighton, 
UnderclifT,  Salcombe,  Torquay,  Dawlisb, 
Exmouth,  Salterton,  Sidmouth,  Penzance, 
Falmouth,  Flushing,  Clifton,  Bristol,  Hot- 
wells,  Island  of  Bute,  Cove  of  Cork,  Jersey. 
II.  France. — Pau,  Montpelier,  Marseilles, 
Hyeres.  III.  The  Sardinian  Territory. — Nice, 
Villa  Franca,  San  Remo.  IV.  Italy. — Genoa, 
Florence,  Pisa,  Rome,  Naples,  Capo  di  Mon¬ 
te,  Sorento,  Castelamare,  Cava,  Sienna,  Luc- 
ca.  V.  JSIediterranean  and  Atlantic  Islands. — 
Malta,  Madeira,  Canaries,  Azores,  Ber¬ 
mudas,  Bahamas,  West  Indies.  Of  each 
of  these  places  we  have  an  account  of  the 
climate,  its  general  influence  on  health, 
and  its  special  effects  on  different  diseases. 

In  our  attempts  to  characterize  the 
climates  of  these  places  respectively”,  as 
well  as  in  reference  to  climate  generally”, 
viewed  as  a  remedial  agent,  we  must  con¬ 
sider  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
breathed  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  principal 
feature.  We  are  well  aware  that  many' 
other  qualities,  and  constituents  of  the  at- 
mosphere,  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
phenomena  of  animal  life  ;  but  we  must,  in 
the  present  stale  of  our  knowledge  at  least, 
consider  temperature  as  the  most  important 
element  in  climate.  It  is  truly”  observed  by 
Humboldt,  that  “  when  we  study  the  organic 
life  of  plants  and  animals,  we  must  examine 
all  the  stimuli  or  external  agents  which  mo¬ 
dify  their  vital  actions.  The  ratios  of  the 
mean  temperatures  of  the  months,  are  not 
sufficient  to  characterize  the  climate.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  combines  the  simultaneous  action 
of  all  physical  causes;  and  it  depends  on 
heat,  humidity,  light,  the  electrical  tension 
of  vapors,  and  the  variable  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  making  known  (he  adds) 
the  empirical  laws  of  the  distribution  of  heat 
overthe  globe,  as  deducible  from  thethermo- 
metrical  variations  of  the  air,  we  are  far  from 
considering  these  laws  as  the  only”  ones  ne¬ 
cessary”  to  resolve  all  problems  of  climate.”* 

Next  to  temperature,  the  quantity  of 

♦  On  Isothermal  Lines. 


humidity  is  perhaps  of  most  consequence 
— considered  as  an  element  of  climate. 
And  in  comparing  the  more  southern  cli¬ 
mates  with  our  own,  with  a  view  to  their 
influence  on  the  system  of  invalids,  we 
may  perhaps  state  their  superiority  to  con¬ 
sist  principally”  in  the  following  particulars : 
— their  higher  temperature  ;  the  greater 
equability  of  that  temperature  j  the  greater 
dryness  of  the  air ;  the  superior  serenity 
of  the  skies  ;  and  their  greater  freedom  from 
rain,  fogs,  and  high  winds.  When  we  come 
to  examine  the  individual  climates,  we  find 
particular  places  in  each  group  varying 
very  considerably  from  the  others;  but 
still  we  are  justified  by  their  general  charac-. 
ter  in  classing  them  as  above. 

A  few  remarks,  of  a  popular  kind,  on  the 
nature  of  diseases  generally,  and  on  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  cured,  will  enable 
us  to  understand  the  operation  of  climate 
as  a  rethedy”.  When  a  disease  attacks  a 
person  suddenly,  or  with  only  slight  warn¬ 
ing  of  its  approach,  and  comes  rapidly  to 
its  acme  or  height,  it  is  called  by  physicians 
acute.  If  cured,  it  generally  leaves  the 
system  in  its  pristine  soundness,  although 
for  a  time  debilitated.  This  debility  is 
soon  removed  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
nature ;  and  the  hues  of  health  soon  return 
to  the  countenance,  and  the  w”onted  vigor 
reanimates  the  frame.  As  the  enemy  who 
conquers  rather  by  surprise  and  rapidity  of 
movement  than  by  actual  superiority,  and 
who  is  speedily”  driven  from  the  land  by  the 
simultaneous  rising  of  the  inhabitants, 
leaves  the  institutions  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  nearly  as  before  the  invasion ;  so  in 
the  body  natural,  the  brief  endurance  of  an 
acute  disease  seems  unable  to  impress  upon 
the  constitution  any'  permanent  changes 
inconsistent  with  health.  When  the  weight 
is  removed  from  the  machine,  its  springs 
recover  their  wonted  vigor  and  activity. 

Sometimes,  however,  in  place  of  this 
perfect  restoration,  an  acute  disease,  al¬ 
though  apparently  subdued  or  expelled, 
leaves  behind  it  something  which,  secretly 
preying  upon  the  frame,  not  only  prevents 
the  return  of  perfect  strength,  but  eventual¬ 
ly”,  perhaps  after  a  series  of  months  or 
years,  brings  the  system  into  greater  peril 
than  w'as  threatened  by  the  open  violence 
of  the  primary  attack.  Slow  diseases  of 
this  kind  are  called  chronic^  from  the  Greek 
word  signifying  time.  As  just  stated,  they 
are  often  the  consequence  of  an  acute  affec¬ 
tion,  but  they  still  more  frequently  arise 
without  any  such  evident  or  violent  cause ; 
and  being  slow  in  coming  to  their  height, 
I  and  in  their  progress  afterwards,  and  often 
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unattended  by  pain,  they  frequently  exist 
for  along  time  before  they  are  much  no¬ 
ticed  even  by  the  patient.  Diseases  of  this 
kind  are  extremely  dangerous  j  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  are  overlooked  in  their  most 
curable  stage,  and  partly  because  of  their 
peculiar  character.  However  local  in  their 
origin,  such  affections  in  their  progress 
eventually  involve  almost  every  part  and 
function  of  the  body;  and  although  the  dis¬ 
order  of  the  individual  parts  may  be  slight, 
yet  its  universality  and  its  duration  render 
it  of  consequence.  In  physical,  as  well  as 
in  moral  indispositions,  it  is  commonly 
found  more  difficult  to  cure  a  slight  affec¬ 
tion  of  long  standing,  than  a  violent  one  of 
recent  origin.  If  we  compared  the  attack 
of  an  acute  disease  to  the  sudden  inroad  of 
an  enemy,  suddenly  r^elled,  and  leaving 
behind  no  permanent  effects  ;  we  may  liken 
that  of  the  chronic  disease  to  an  invasion 
by  a  treacherous  neighbor,  with  a  view  to 
permanent  conquest.  Here  the  strongholds 
of  the  land  are  gained  by  stratagem — the 
opposition  of  the  inhabitants  is  lulled  by 
false  pretences — and  the  country  is  subdued 
almost  before  the  danger  is  perceived.  If 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  such  a  country 
seeks  to  regain  its  freedom,  it  is  soon  found 
that  “  the  taint  of  the  victors  is  over  all” — 
in  the  government  and  institutions  of  the 
state — in  the  habits  and  language — yea,  in 
the  very  hearts  of  the  people. 

It  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  same 
means  that  are  calculated  to  expel  an  acute 
disease  from  an  otherwise  healthy  body, 
will  succeed  in  restoring  to  its  pristine 
vigor  a  system  that  is  radically  diseased  ; 
nor  yet  that  the  means  calculated  to  remedy 
such  a  disorder  ns  the  last,  will  be  able  to 
do  so  in  a  space  of  time  as  brief  as  suffices 
for  the  removal  of  the  former.  And  yet 
we  fear  that  this  very  absurd  expectation 
is  entertained,  not  merely  by  patients,  but 
often  also  by  their  medical  counsellors. 

In  such  cases  it  is,  to  be  sure,  not  very- 
difficult  on  many  occasions  to  give  great 
and  often  immediate  relief  to  some  trouble¬ 
some  or  distressing  symptoms,  by  the  ju¬ 
dicious  exhibition  of  drugs;  and  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  natural  enough  for  a  patient,  so  re¬ 
lieved,  to  expect  that  the  whole  of  his  dis¬ 
ease  is  equally  under  the  control  of  medi¬ 
cines,  if  only  the  same  skill  or  the  same 
good  fortune  might  preside  over  their  se¬ 
lection  and  administration.  But  nothing 
less  than  ignorance  or  quackery — self-de¬ 
ception,  or  the  wish  to  deceive — can  jus¬ 
tify  such  an  expectation  on  the  part  of  the 
practitioner.  He  ought  to  know  that  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration 
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— that  has  been  silently-  gaining  ground 
upon  the  constitution  for  months  or  years, 
involving  in  its  progress  one  function,  and 
structure,  and  organ,  after  another,  until  at 
last  there  is  scarcely  one  solid  or  fluid  in 
the  body  free  from  its  contamination — is 
absolutely  beyond  the  control  of  any  one 
medicine,  or  set  of  medicines  ;  and  that  it 
is  only  by  a  well-arranged  and  combined 
sy'^stem  of  management,  commensurate  with 
the  extent  of  the  affection,  and  continued 
for  a  long  time,  that  any  considerable  or 
permanent  relief  can  be  obtained.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  cure  so  universal  a  disorder  as 
this  by  a  drug  that  can  only  act  upon  a 
part,  perhaps  a  small  and  insignificant  part, 
is  only  to  be  expected  of  ignorance  or  im¬ 
posture. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  the  general  opinion  of 
the  vulgar,  that  the  whole  art  of  physic 
consists  in  two  things — the  first  to  ascertain 
the  exact  nature,  or,  perhaps,  rather  the 
name  of  the  disease  ;  and  the  second,  to 
know  and  apply  the  particular  remedy  that 
has  the  power  to  cure  it.  That  such  a 
remedy  exists  for  every  particular  disease, 
is  not  at  all  doubted  ;  and  the  physician’s 
skill  is  judged  of  precisely-  according  to  his 
success  in  applying  the  supposed  specific 
remedy-.  If  he  is  unable  either  to  apply 
the  true  name  to  the  malady-,  or  the  true 
remedy’’  to  the  name,  he  is  a  bungler  in  his 
trade  ;  and  if,  after  what  is  considered  a 
fair  trial,  the  expected  adaptation  of  the  one 
to  the  other  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
place,  an  artist  of  more  knowledge  or  skill 
must  be  sought ;  or,  if  he  is  not  sought,  the 
continued  attendance  of  the  former  practi- 
I  tioner  is  owing  to  other  causes  than  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  powers.  A  like  process  of 
reasoning,  and  a  like  practice,  prevail 
among  many  who  in  no  respect  belong  to 
the  vulgar  class — unless  the  circumstance 
of  being  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
medical  science  entitles  them  to  be  so 
ranked  ;  and  a  consideration  of  this  fact 
will,  we  believe,  help  to  explain  at  once  the 
fickleness  of  patients  and  the  multiplicity 
of  doctors. 

The  real  fact  however  is,  that  there  are 
hardly-  any  specific  remedies  ;  that  is  to  say, 
remedies  possessing  the  power  of  certainly 
curing  particular  diseases.  Medicine,  it  is 
true,  can  boast  of  some  half  dozen  drugs 
(not  more)  which  very  frequently  cure  par¬ 
ticular  diseases,  with  a  sort  of  specific  and 
exclusive  virtue ;  and  with  somewhat  of 
that  speedy  yet  invisible  influence,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  inherent  in  the  obsolete  race  of 
charms.  But  with  these  few  exceptions — 
truly-  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
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vast  number  of  diseases  and  of  remedies — 
the  professors  of  the  healing  art  are  con¬ 
strained  to  adopt,  in  their  practice,  a  mode 
of  cure  of  much  humbler  pretensions.  Be¬ 
ing  destitute  of  powers  to  crush  the  invader 
at  a  single  blow,  they  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  defeating  him  by  indirect  at¬ 
tacks — by  cutting  off  his  resources — by 
wearying  him  out  by  vigilant  skirmishing — 
by  fortifying  the  parts  he  has  threatened, 
or  is  likely  to  attack — by  repairing  in  detail 
the  mischief  he  has  done — in  a  word,  by 
calling  up  all  the  natural  powers  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  exert  themselves  against  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  We  possess  many  means  by 
which  we  can  influence  the  functions  of  the 
living  body,  so  as  to  increase,  or  diminish, 
or  derange,  or  even  to  destroy  them  at 
pleasure  j  and  it  is  by  so  acting  on  these 
functions  that  we  are  able,  in  many  cases, 
to  cure  diseases,  and  that  we  attempt  to  do 
so  in  all  cases,  with  the  few  exceptions  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to,  in  which  specific  remedies 
are  admissible. 

To  instance  the  state  of  local  inflammation 
— a  state  which  accompanies,  in  one  stage 
or  other,  a  great  majority  of  our  diseases. 
We  have  no  specific  remedy  for  inflamma¬ 
tion — no  agent  which  possesses  a  direct  and 
immediate  power  to  remove  it.  We  are 
not,  however,  on  this  account,  destitute  of 
the  means  of  curing  inflammation.  We  can, 
for  example  (by  blood-letting),  diminish  the 
general  mass  of  blood,  and  thus  lessen  it 
proportionably  in  the  affected  part ;  we  can 
weaken  the  power  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
system  generally,  by’  the  same  means  ;  we 
can  in  other  ways  diminish  the  quantity  of 
fluids  in  the  system,  and  determine  them  in 
a  course  remote  from  that  of  the  affected 
part ;  we  can  (by  abstinence  from  food)  pre¬ 
vent  any  accession  of  strength  to  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  lessen  that  already  existing  j  we 
can  remove,  by  local  means,  a  portion  of 
the  blood  that  distends  the  diseased  part ; 
and,  finally’^,  we  can  assist  more  or  fewer  of 
these  intentions  by  the  administration  of 
certain  remedies  internally,  which,  acting 
on  various  parts  and  functions,  co-operate 
in  the  great  object  of  destroying  the  diseas¬ 
ed  action — in  other  words,  curing  the  in¬ 
flammation.  This,  it  is  obvious,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  curing  a  disease  by 
specific  remedies.  This  mode  of  practice 
is  one  of  very  inferior  powers  to  the  other, 
but  its  administration  requires  much  great¬ 
er  skill. 

Chronic  diseases  are  of  infinitely  greater 
importance,  in  a  practical  •  point  of  view, 
than  acute.  It  is  to  them  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  human  mortality  is  attribu¬ 


table  ;  it  is  by  them  that  much  of  the  mis¬ 
ery’  attendant  on  sickness  is  inflicted.  The 
attack  of  an  acute  disease  is  rapid  and  brief ; 
it  may  be  hard  to  bear,  and  it  may  be 
hardly  borne  ;  but  its  pains  are  soon  for¬ 
gotten  amid  the  enjoyment  of  health.  It  is 
very  different  with  chronic  diseases.  They 
may  torture  through  the  great  part  of  a  long 
life,  and,  after  all,  may  be  only  removed  by 
death.  It  is  in  this  class  of  cases  that  the 
physician  is  called  upon  to  exert  all  his 
powers.  It  is  here  that  the  common  or 
routine  practitioner  is  sure  to  fail.  He  is 
constantly  forgetting  that,  in  chronic  dis¬ 
eases,  our  object  is  almost  always  rather  to 
put  nature  in  the  way  of  acting  right,  than 
to  supersede  her  agency  j  and  that  our  pro¬ 
gress  must,  therefore,  be  in  general  guarded 
and  slow,  and  the  more  so  because  we  have 
only  debilitated  powers  to  call  to  our  aid. 
It  is  in  cases  of  this  kind,  then,  that  a  rem¬ 
edy-like  change  of  climate  is  particularly  in¬ 
dicated.  This,  besides  acting,  in  many 
cases,  directly  on  the  principal  local  dis¬ 
ease,  affects  the  whole  system  at  the  same 
time,  and  affects  it,  at  once  slowly  and 
mildly,  and  for  a  long  period.  It  is  to  this 
class  of  diseases,  accordingly,  that  we  find 
the  recommendation  of  this  remedy  for  the 
most  part  restricted  by  Sir  James  Clark. 

In  certain  cases,  a  change  of  climate 
almost  immediately  cures  a  disease,  by  re¬ 
moving  the  cause  of  it — as  when  we  re¬ 
move  from  an  unwholesome  to  a  wholesome 
locality  j  for  example,  from  a  low'  malarious 
district  to  an  elevated  and  dry  region :  sub- 
lata,  causa  tollitur  effectus.  But  although 
the  propriety  of  change  of  climate,  or  per¬ 
haps  we  should  rather  here  say,  change  of 
air  or  situation,  is  not,  of  course,  overlook¬ 
ed  by  Sir  James  where  it  is  so  self-evident, 
yet  it  is  not  to  cases  of  this  kind  that  his 
observations  principally  apply  j  nor  is  it  as 
a  remedy  possessing  such  summary  and  di¬ 
rect  powers  that  climate  is  contemplated  in 
his  work.  In  such  instances  as  those  just 
referred  to,  and  in  many  other  affections 
both  acute  and  chronic,  we  certainly  find, 
by  experience,  that  a  change  of  air  and  cli¬ 
mate  frequently  effects  a  great  and  imme¬ 
diate .  alleviation  of  symptoms,  or  a  com¬ 
plete  cure  j  even  when  the  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  patient  is  a  very  healthy  one 
to  other  persons:  and  w’hen  w’e  are  unable 
to  explain,  in  any  way,  the  manner  in  which 
the  change  of  abode  acts  in  bringing  about 
so  desirable  a  result.  Instances  of  this  kind 
must  have  come  under  the  observation  of 
most  persons,  and  their  frequency  fully  jus¬ 
tifies,  in  many  cases,  the  recommendation 
of  change  of  air,  or  of  climate,  purely  on 
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empirical  principles.  But  while  admitting 
that  there  is  much  in  the  influence  of  change 
of  climate,  considered  as  a  remedy,  which 
we  cannot  at  present  explain,  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us  wishes  rather  to  consid¬ 
er  this  complex  agent  on  rational  principles. 
He  rejects,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  the 
idea  of  specific  influence,  and  w'ishes  cli¬ 
mate  to  be  considered,  in  its  known  quali- 
ties,  as  one  of  the  agents  that  variously  af¬ 
fect  the  body  in  health  and  disease.  He 
submits  it  to  the  same  examination,  and  the 
same  tests,  by  which  we  judge  of  other 
remedies — trying  it  partly  by  studying  its 
known  qualities  in  reference  to  the  known 
capacities  of  the  living  body  ;  and  partly  by 
observing  the  results  of  experience  simply. 
In  prescribing  it,  he,  for  the  most  part,  con¬ 
siders  it  only  as  ont  of  the  many  means  that 
must  co-operate  towards  the  restoration  of  a 
constitution  deranged  and  enfeebled  by  the 
long  prevalence  of  a  chronic  disease;  in 
many  cases  he  looks  upon  it  merely  as  per¬ 
mitting  the  efficient  curative  means  to  be 
more  completely  or  more  conveniently  ap¬ 
plied. 

“  The  air,  or  climate,  (he  says,)  is  often  regard¬ 
ed  by  patients  as  possessing  some  specific  qual¬ 
ity,  by  virtue  of  which  it  directly  cures  the  dis¬ 
ease.  This  erroneous  view  of  the  matter,  not 
unfrequenily  proves  the  bane  ol*  the  invalid,  by 
leading  him,  in  the  fulness  of  his  confidence  in 
climate,  to  neglect  other  circumstances,  an  at¬ 
tention  to  which  may  be  more  essential  to  his 
recover}’^  than  that  in  which  all  his  hopes  are 
centred  ....  If  he  would  reap  the  full  measure 
of  good  which  his  new  position  places  within  his 
reach,  he  must  trust  more  to  himself  and  to  his 
own  conduct  than  to  the  simple  influence  of  any 
climate,  however  genial ;  he  must  adhere  strictly 
to  such  a  mode  of  living  as  his  case  requires ;  he 
must  avail  himself  of  all  the  advantages  which  the 
climate  possesses,  and  eschew  those  disadvan¬ 
tages  from  which  no  climate  or  situation  is  ex¬ 
empt  ;  moreover,  he  must  exercise  both  resolution 
and  patience  in  prosecuting  all  this  to  a  success¬ 
ful  issue. .  . .  Here,  as  in  every  other  department 
of  the  healing  art,  we  must  be  guided  oy  expe¬ 
rience,  and  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  amount 
of  power  which  the  remedy  concedes  to  us.  The 
charlatan  may  boast  of  a  specific  for  any  or  for 
all  diseases ;  the  man  of  science  knows  that  there 
exists  scarcely  a  single  remedy  for  any  disease 
which  can  warrant  such  a  boast ;  and  that  it  is 
only  by  acting  on  and  through  the  numerous  and 
complicated  functions  of  the  living  body,  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways  and  by  various  means,  and  by  carefully 
adapting  our  agents  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case,  that  we  can  check  or  remove  the 
disorders  of  the  animal  system,  more  especially 
tliose  which  have  long  existed.  Let  it  not  then 
be  imagined  that  change  of  climate,  however 
powerful  as  a  remedy,  can  be  considered  as  at 
all  peculiar  in  its  mode  of  action ;  or  as  justify¬ 
ing,  on  the  part  either  of  the  physician  or  pa¬ 
tient,  the  neglect  of  those  precautions  which  are 


requisite  to  insure  the  proper  action  of  the  other 
remedies.” 

Leaving,  then,  on  one  side,  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  climate  generally  as  a  specific  agent, 
let  us  see  in  what  way  a  removal  to  a 
warmer  region  either  obviously  acts,  or 
may  rationally  be  presumed  to  act,  in  re¬ 
lieving  or  curing  diseases. 

In  the  first  place,  a  warm  climate  is  like 
a  perpetual  summer  to  a  person  accustom¬ 
ed  to  a  cold  one.  The  higher  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  the  finer  w  eather  generally, 
besides  acting  directly  on  the  sensations, 
and  through  them  on  the  mind — on  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood,  both  general  and  ca¬ 
pillary — and  on  the  secretions — enable  the 
invalid  to  do  many  things  beneficial  to  his 
health,  which  he  could  not  do  in  his  own 
country.  It  will  enable  him,  for  instance, 
to  be  much  more  in  the  open  air,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  to  take  much  more  exercise  than 
he  could  do  in  England.  Those  persons, 
and  there  are  many  such,  who  languish  in 
their  chambers  through  the  whole  of  the 
winter  in  this  country,  and  only  feel  the 
pleasure  of  existence  during  the  summer, 
will  need  no  argument  to  convince  them 
how  beneficially  a  warm  climate  often  acts 
on  the  enfeebled  and  disordered  frame. 
An  invalid  of  this  class  seems  to  change  his 
very  being  w'ith  his  climate — 

“The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 

To  him  are  opening  paradise.” 

Secondly,  a  removal  to  a  mild,  that  is, 
to  the  natives  of  the  north  a  distant,  cli¬ 
mate,  effects  a  complete  change  of  the  air, 
soil,  water,  and  other  physical  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  n  strictly  local  kind  ;  one  or  more 
of  which  may,  unknow’n  to  us,  be  exerting 
a  baneful  influence  upon  the  individual,  in 
his  owm  place  of  residence.  A  most  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  the  effect  of  local  circum¬ 
stances  upon  the  general  health,  in  a  place 
not  naturally  unhealthy  in  the  common  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  that  term,  and  of  the  influence 
of  change  of  situation  in  removing  the  dis- 
orders  thereby  produced,  is  afforded  us  ev¬ 
ery  day  by  the  mass  of  hiiman  life  squeezed 
into  our  large  cities.  This  striking  cir¬ 
cumstance  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
Sir  James  Clark. 

“  On  the  Continent,”  he  says,  “  the  beneficial 
effects  of  change  of  air  are  duly  estimated  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  this  metropolis,  are  now  becoming  fully 
sensible  of  its  value.  The  vast  increase  in  the 
size  of  our  watering-places  ol  late  years,  and  the 
deserted  state  of  a  great  part  of  London  during 
several  months,  are  sulficient  proofs,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  others,  of  the  increasing  conviction  that,  for 
the  preservation  of  hcaltli,  it  is  necessary  to 
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change  from  time  to  time  the  relaxing,!  may  say, 
deteriorating  air  of  a  large  city,  for  the  more 
pure  and  invigorating  air  of  the  country.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  cure,  for  that 
destructive  malady,  which  my  be  justly  termed 
Cachexia  Londonensis ;  which  preys  upon  the 
vitals,  and  stamps  its  hues  upon  the  countenance 
of  almost  every  permanent  residenter  in  this 
great  city.  When  the  extent  of  benefit  which 
may  be  derived  from  occasional  change  of  air, 
both  to  the  physical  and  moral  constitution,  is 
duly  estimated,  no  persons  whose  circumstances 
permit  will  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  it.” 


Thirdly,  a  change  to  a  new  climate,  in 
almost  every  case  involves  a  great  change 
in  all  the  habits  of  life — in  diet,  sleep, 
clothing,  exercise,  occupations.  And  if  all 
or  any  of  these  habits  happen  to  be  injuri¬ 
ous  to  health,  every  medical  man  knows 
how  difficult — often,  how  impossible— it  is 
to  break  through  them  at  home.  But  the 
chain  of  evil  habits  is  frequently  at  once 
snapt  asunder  by  a  journey;  and  its  links 
in  many  cases  are  prevented,  by  the  usages 
of  strange  places,  from  being  re-knit  for  so 
long  a  time  that  they  never  afterwards  coa¬ 
lesce.  The  disease,  which  if  not  produced 
was  at  least  aggravated  by  more  or  fewer 
of  these  habits,  either  entirely  and  sponta¬ 
neously  disappears,  or  now  yields  to  reme¬ 
dies  which  were  previously  found  altogether 
ineffectual.  Like  the  giant  of  old,  it  loses 
its  power  as  soon  as  it  loses  hold  of  its  na¬ 
tive  soil. 

And  this  observation  applies  still  better, 
perhaps,  to  moral  than  to  physical  habits; 
or,  we  should  rather  say  to  habits,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  which  affect  the  mind 
more  particularly.  Not  only  is  the  mer¬ 
chant  torn  from  his  desk,  and  the  student 
from  his  books,  by  a  journey  or  a  residence 
abroad,  but  in  very  many  cases  the  wretch¬ 
ed  are  torn  from  their  cares.  Most  of  our 
writers  on  intellectual  philosophy,  have 
shown  too  little  regard  to  the  influence  ex¬ 
erted  over  the  mind  by  the  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  body;  and  it  is  only  the  physi¬ 
cian  who  knows  fully  the  immense  share 
among  the  causes  of  unhappiness — we  may 
say  of  wickedness — that  bodily  disorder 
may  justly  claim.  In  curing  our  corporeal 
disorders,  the  physician,  in  many  cases,  lit¬ 
erally  does  “minister  to  a  mind  diseased ;” 
and  as  the  disorders  which  most  affect  the 
mind  (disorders  of  the  digestive  organs) 
are,  of  all  others  perhaps,  most  benefited  by 
a  change  of  climate,  this  remedy  of  course 
becomes  entitled  to  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  medicina  mentis. 

But  cares  and  miseries  of  a  difl!erent  kind, 
which  have  no  discoverable  connection  with 
bodily  disease,  are  no  less  benefited  by  a 


change  of  climate.  It  is,  indeed,  surprising 
how  local  many  of  our  miseries  are ;  but 
that  such  is  the  case,  any  one  may  convince 
himself  by  looking  round  among  his  friends, 
or  by  retracing  his  social  experience.  One 
man  is  happy  in  town,  but  miserable  in  the 
country;  another  suffers  equally,  hut  re¬ 
versely  ;  a  third  is  only  wretched  in  his  own 
house,  and  a  fourth  is  never  happy  in  his 
neighbor’s.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  to  this 
very  numerous  class,  a  journey  to  a  distant 
country  must  be  of  great  service  ;  inasmuch 
as  it  must  necessarily  alter,  at  least  for  a 
time,  a  great  number  of  the  relations  in 
which  such  persons  stand  to  the  objects, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  with  w'hich 
they  are  usually  surrounded  ;  and,  therefore, 
we  venture  to  assert,  in  despite  of  the  sati¬ 
rists  of  all  ages,  that  in  many  cases  the  tra¬ 
veller  truly  does  leave  his  miseries  behind 
him  :  se  quoque  fugit.  He  leaves  that  other 
gloomy  self  in  the  analogous  atmosphere  of 
the  north,  and  assumes  a  new  form  under  a 
more  brilliant  sky. 

There  is  yet  another  w'ay  in  which  we 
believe  change  of  climate  often  proves  ben¬ 
eficial,  and  in  a  very  considerable  degree; 
and  here,  in  place  of  a  Physician,  w^e  shall 
quote  a  Poet,  (Crabbe) — taking  leave,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  a  small  alteration  upon  his 
lines : — 

“ - For  change  of  air  there’s  much  to  say, 

As  nature  then  has  room  to  work  her  way ; 

And  doing  nothing  oAcn  has  prevail’d 

When  ten  physicians  have  prescribed  and  fail’d.” 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  fact  should 
be  as  here  stated.  Few^ire  the  Doctors,  we 
verily  believe,  who  can  venture  to  put  in 
practice  all  that  they  consider  to  be  best  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  medicines. 
Some  patients  will  have  draughts,  whether 
the  Doctor  will  or  no ;  and  some  Doctors, 
perhaps,  will  prescribe  them  whether  the 
patient  will  or  no.  Besides,  it  is  not  more 
strange  that  the  professors  of  medicine 
should  be  fend  of  their  instruments,  than 
that  the  professors  of  other  arts  should  be 
fond  of  theirs.  And,  may  there  not  be 
something  in  the  English  character  that 
prompts  to  what  has  been  truly  called  the 
“energetic  empiricism”  at  present  so  much 
in  fashion  in  this  country  1 

A  very  important  agent  in  the  cure  of 
chronic  diseases,  by  change  of  climate,  still 
remains  to  be  mentioned;  although  it  is  ra¬ 
ther  incidental  to  this  measure  than  neces¬ 
sarily  connected  w’ith  it — we  mean  the  mere 
^  act  of  travelling.  This  is  a  remedy,  to  be 
sure,  which  may  be  as  efTectually  enjoyed 
in  our  own  country  as  abroad.  It  is  never¬ 
theless  often  highly  proper  for  the  physi- 
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clan  to  order  his  patient  to  a  distant  climate, 
even  when  all  the  benefit  to  be  expected  lies 
in  the  journey  thither.  People  when  sick 
must  sometimes  be  cheated  into  health ;  and 
wo  be  to  the  Doctor  who  always  speaks 
the  whole  truth  to  his  patient !  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  cure  of  a  chronic  disease 
in  a  gentleman  whom  Sydenham  directed  to 
ride  on  horseback  from  London  to  Inverness, 
with  the  object  of  consulting  some  imagin¬ 
ary  Doctor  in  that  region — no  longer  re¬ 
mote  in  our  days  of  steam  and  mail  coaches. 
And  the  same  pious  fraud  may  be  often  par¬ 
doned  in  the  modern  physician,  who  sends 
his  patient  to  Genoa,  to  Rome,  or  to  Naples; 
the  influence  of  climate  may  be  the  osten¬ 
sible  cause  of  the  journey,  but  the  journey 
itself  may  be  the  true  source  of  benefit. 

“  The  mere  act  of  travelling,  (says  Sir  James 
Clark,)  over  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  is 
itself  a.  remedy  of  great  value,  and,  when  judi¬ 
ciously  conducted,  will  materially  assist  the  ben¬ 
eficial  action  of  climate.  A  journey  may  indeed 
be  regarded  as  a  continuous  change  of  climate 
as  well  as  of  scene ;  and  constitutes  a  remedy  of 
unequalled  power  in  some  of  those  morbid  states 
of  the  system,  in  which  the  mind  sufl'ers  as  well 
as  the  body.  In  chronic  irritation,  and  passive 
congestion  of  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  and  digestive  organs,  especially  when  com¬ 
plicated  with  a  morbidly  sensitive  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  travelling  will  often  effect  more 
than  any  other  remedy  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted.” 

In  former  times,  indeed,  if  expatriation 
had  been  proposed  as  a  common  remedy 
for  a  whole  host  of  diseases,  the  presc  er 
would  assuredly  have  been  considered  as 
standing  most  in  need  of  his  own  prescrip¬ 
tions  ;  and  naviget  Anticx^ram  would  have 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  his  cartt  du 
voyage.  But  in  those  days,  steam-engines 
and  patent  axles  were  not ;  neither  had  that 
organ  of  the  Phrenologists,  which  gives  us 
the  inclination  to  change  our  residence, 
been  stimulated  into  full  activity,  by  uni¬ 
versal  peace  abroad,  and  universal  travel¬ 
ling  at  home.  At  present,  we  are  hardly 
more  startled  at  Sir  Janies  Clark’s  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  Nice,  Naples,  or  Rome,  for  the  cure 
of  a  cough,  an  attack  of  indigestion,  or  of 
gout,  than  our  fathers  would  have  been  by 
the  household  words  of  horehound^  coltsfoot^ 
elecampane^  or  dandelion.  At  all  events, 
such  a  prescription  is  a  very  agreeable  one ; 
and,  if  their  ailment  is  not  very  terrible,  one 
might  almost  envy  those  patients  who  are 
obliged  to  use  the  remedy.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  health, 
any  more  than  to  learning  ;  but  we  suspect 
that  our  author  has  actually  discovered  this 
royal  road  ^  and,  if  his  patients  have  only 
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the  means  of  macadamizing  it,  it  is  well. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  had  been  led  by  ex¬ 
perience,  before  we  saw  Sir  James  Clark’s 
book,  to  think  so  favorably  of  the  Peripa¬ 
tetic  School  of  medicine,  that  we  should  be 
willing  to  submit  to  its  severest  prescrip¬ 
tions  in  the  proper  case,  even  if  we  were, 
with  the  heroic  patients  of  old,  to  incur  the 
risk  of  all  the  imputations  and  penalties  at¬ 
tached  to  such  a  measure — 

“  I.  demens,  et  saevas  curre  per  Alpes, 

Ui  pueris  placeas  et  declamaiio  fias.” 

The  diseases  in  which  a  change  from  a 
cold  to  a  milder  climate  proves  beneficial, 
are  numerous.  Those  more  particularly 
noticed  in  the  work  before  us,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: — Disorders  of  the  digestive  organs, 
in  all  their  various  forms ;  consumption  ; 
chronic  affections  of  the  air-passages  ;  asth¬ 
ma;  gout;  rheumatism;  diseases  of  the 
skin  ;  scrofula ;  infantile  disorders ;  dis¬ 
eases  of  hot  climates ;  the  climacteric  dis¬ 
ease  ;  and  broken  constitutions  generally. 
What  we  have  already  said  of  the  nature  of 
chronic  diseases  in  general,  and  of  the 
principles  of  cure  in  such  cases,  must  con¬ 
tent  our  readers  in  respect  to  the  majority 
of  these  aflfections.  But  there  are  two  dis¬ 
eases,  or  rather  two  classes  of  diseases, 
which,  from  their  surpassing  importance, 
ought  to  claim  from  us,  as  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  author,  more  particular 
notice.  These  are  disorders  of  the  Diges¬ 
tive  organs,  and  Consumption.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  present  work  we  are  presented 
with  two  admirable  outline  sketches  of 
these  affections,  to  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  ;  as  our  business  in  this  article  is 
not  to  describe  diseases,  or  to  detail  their 
general  mode  of  treatment,  but  to  point  out 
the  influence  of  climate  upon  them.  We 
must,  however,  take  leave  to  say,  that  it  has 
but  seldom  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with 
any  piece  of  medical  writing  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  best  school  of  physic — the 
school  of  Hippocrates  and  Sydenham — as 
these  sketches  present.  In  the  chronic 
state,  and  secondary  stages  of  dyspepsia  or 
indigestion,  and  its  multiform  progeny, 
change  to  a  mild  climate  is  recommended 
by  Sir  James  Clark  as  a  powerful  means  of 
relief  and  cure.  Indeed,  it  is  in  this  tribe 
of  diseases  that  the  beneficial  influence  of 
the  measure  is  most  conspicuous.  The 
mode  of  its  operation  is  explicitly  detailed 
in  his  work  ;  and  the  adaptation  of  particu¬ 
lar  climates  to  the  different  varieties  and 
stages  of  the  affection,  is  there  stated  with 
great  precision  and  minuteness.  This 
seems  very  necessary,  as  the  choice  of  a 
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residence  for  this  class  of  invalids  is  far  from 
a  matter  of  indifference.  The  place  that  is 
useful  in  one  case  is  detrimental  in  anothct. 

“  The  different  forms  of  the  disease  require 
different  climates.  The  patient  with  gastritic 
dyspepsia  should  not,  for  example,  go  to  Nice, 
nor  the  south-east  of  France.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  south-west  of  France  or  Devonshire 
are  preferable,  and  Rome  and  Pisa  are  the  best 
places  in  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  in  atonic 
dyspepsia,  in  which  languor  and  sluggishness  of 
the  system,  as  well  as  of  the  digestive  organs, 
prevail,  with  lowness  of  spirits  and  h^qwchon- 
driasis,  Nice  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  other 
places  mentioned ;  and  Naples  will  generally 
agree  better  than  Rome  or  Pisa ;  while  the 
south-west  of  France  and  Devonshire,  and  all 
similar  climates,  would  be  injurious.  In  the  ner¬ 
vous  form  of  dyspepsia,  a  climate  of  a  medium 
character  is  best,  and  the  choice  should  be  regu¬ 
lated  according  as  there  is  a  disposition  to  the 
gastritic  or  the  atonic  form.  In  the  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  protracted  cases,  still  more  dis¬ 
crimination  is  required  in  selecting  the  best  cli¬ 
mate  and  residence;  as  we  must  take  into 
consideration  not  merely  the  character  of  the 
primary  disorder,  and  the  state  of  mind  with 
which  It  is  associated,  but  the  nature  of  the  se¬ 
condary  affection  which  may  already  exist,  or  to 
which  the  patient  may  be  predisposed.” 

But  the  most  important  of  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  treated  of  in  this  volume  is  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  climate  in  Consumption.  And 
although,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
beneficial  effect  of  a  mild  climate  is  much 
more  conspicuous  in  the  class  of  disorders 
last  noticed  than  in  Consumption,  yet  the 
association  of  the  latter  disorder  with  this 
measure  is  so  strongly  fixed  in  the  public 
mind,  and  such  erroneous  opinions  prevail 
on  the  subject,  that  we  feel  it  incumbent  on 
us  to  notice  it  particularly.  To  establish 
the  vast  importance  of  the  question,  it 
suffices  to  state  that,  according  to  the  latest 
and  best  authority,  (the  Registrar-General’s 
Report,)  a  fifth  part  at  least  of  all  the  deaths 
that  occur  in  this  country  is  owing  to  Con¬ 
sumption!  And  there  is  too  just  reason 
for  apprehending  that  even  this  tremendous 
mortality  is  on  the  increase. 

Is  a  removal  to  a  mild  climate  really 
beneficial  in  the  cure,  or  even  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  Consumption  1  If  beneficial,  in 
what  way,  and  in  what  degree  is  it  so  1 
And  what  climate  is  the  most  beneQcial  1 
The  work  before  us  contains  much  more 
information  relating  to  these  important 
points  than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  else  ; 
but  we  fear  we  must  say  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  satisfactory  chiefly  because  it  is  ex¬ 
tensive  and  accurate.  It  conveys  to  us 
much  less  hope,  and  opens  less  prospect  of 
benefit  from  the  change,  than  we  could  de¬ 


sire.  But  it  will,  no  do>fbt,  be  highly  valu¬ 
able  to  the  medical  profession,  and  to  the 
public  generally  ; — by  setting  the  case  in  a 
true  light,  and  by  showing  what  climate 
can  do,  and  what  it  cannot  do.  If  the  effect 
of  Sir  James  Clark’s  delineation  of  the  true 
features  of  Consumption,  and  his  exposilion 
of  the  way  in  which  climate  influences  its 
development  and  progress,  were  limited 
to  the  abolition  or  even  discouragement  of 
that  insane  system,  so  generally  followed 
at  present,and  too  generally  countenanced 
by  the  medical  profession,  of  sending  pa¬ 
tients  abroad  in  a  state  of  confirmed  con¬ 
sumption — that  is,  in  a  hopeless  state— his 
book  would  be  of  inestimable  value.  It 
would  at  least  afford  some  comfort  to  the 
hearts  of  the  hundreds  of  parents  who  are 
now  every  year  compelled  by  this  fatal 
custom,  to  see  their  children  die  under  all 
the  aggravations  of  evil  necessarily  attend¬ 
ant  on  a  residence  in  a  foreign  land.  But 
the  book,  we  confidently  predict,  will  do 
much  more  than  this ;  it  will  be  the  means 
of  saving  many  lives,  by  pointing  out  the 
way  in  which  a  mild  climate  can  truly  be 
made  efficient  in  lessening  the  appalling 
fatality  of  this  disease. 

Sir  James  Clark  coincides  in  opinion  with 
all  the  great  pathologists  of  the  day,  that 
consumption,  when  fully  formed,  is  almost 
universally  fatal.  The  essential  character 
of  this  disease  consists,  as  is  well  known, 
in  the  formation  of  numerous  small  masses 
(called  tubercles)  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  which,  in  their  growth  and  progres¬ 
sive  changes,  destroy  the  natural  structure 
of  the  organs,  and  fatally  derange  many  of 
the  functions  essential  to  life.  When  once 
developed  in  the  lungs,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  these  bodies  can  ever  be  re¬ 
moved  by  nature  or  art ; — when  they  have 
gone  beyond  their  very  first  stage,  and  exist 
in  considerable  quantity,  it  seems  nearly 
certain  that  they  .are  utterly  beyond  the  re¬ 
sources  of  either.*  We,  no  doubt,  every 
now  and  then,  hear  of  this  or  that  person 
cured  of  consumption,  by  a  regular  member 
of  the  faculty ;  and  in  the  course  of  every 
half  score  years  or  so,  there  springs  into 
temporary  notoriety  some  bold  pretender 
of  the  regular  order,  whose  confident 

*  We  are  well  aware  of  the  very  peculiar  and  ex. 
iremely  rare  yet  well  authenticated  case,  of  a  cure 
being  effected  after  the  discharge  of  a  tubercle  or 
tuberculous  abscess  by  expectoration;  but  this  case 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  rare  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  and  ought  not  to  be  at  all  calculated 
upon  in  practice.  See,  for  information  on  this 
point,  the  classical  works  of  Laennec,  Andral,  and 
Louis,  and  especially  the  present  author's  treatise 
on  consumption. 
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firomises  (sometimes,  perhaps  sincere)  and 
oud  boastings,  impose  upon  many  the  be¬ 
lief  that  this  hitherto  intractable  malady  has 
at  length  been  brought  under  the  dominion 
of  art.  But  the  total  ignorance  of  this  class 
of  persons  respecting  the  real  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  the  great  difficulties  often  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  most  learned  in  discrimi¬ 
nating  it,  in  its  early  stages,  from  some 
other  diseases,  sufficiently  explain  these  oc¬ 
currences.  And  the  great  teacher,  Time, 
soon  justifies  the  skepticism  of  the  man  of 
science,  by  covering  with  oblivion  what,  if 
true,  could  never  be  forgotten,  nor  permit¬ 
ted  to  yield  its  place  to  any  novelty,  how¬ 
ever  great,  or  any  claimant,  however  loud. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  much  satisfaction  that 
we  find  the  present  author  devoting  all  his 
powers  to  the  elucidation  of  the  remoter 
causes  of  consumption;  and  of  thenatureand 
character  of  that  morbid  condition  of  the 
system  to  which  it  is  found  commonly  to 
supervene.  If  we  cannot  cure  consump¬ 
tion  itself,  we  may  possibly  be  enabled  to 
obviate  the  circumstances  that  lay  the  first 
foundation  of  it ;  or  we  may  even  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  remove  the  first  changes  impressed  by 
these  circumstances  upon  the  organization. 

The  remote  and  predisposing  causes  of 
the  disease  are  well  known,  and  have  been 
generally  noticed  by  preceding  writers ; 
but  Sir  James  Clark  is  the  first,  who,  to  our 
knowledge,  has  formally  described  the  pre¬ 
cursory  disorder  ;  or  attempted  (to  use  his 
own  words)  “to  fill  up  the  blank  which  has 
been  left  in  the  natural  history  of  consump¬ 
tion,  between  a  state  of  health  and  of  es¬ 
tablished  and  sensible  disease  of  the  lungs.’’ 
The  precursory  affection  of  the  system  is 
termed  by  him  Tubercular  Cachexy  ;  and  he 
looks  upon  it  as  the  nidus  or  matrix  of  the 
subsequent  disease  of  the  lungs.* 

It  is  a  powerful  adjuvant  of  the  medical 
means  best  calculated  to  remove  this  dis¬ 
order — for,  unlike  its  progeny,  it  is  often 
curable — that  removal  to  a  mild  climate  is 
strongly  recommended.  The  same  measure 
is  likewise  advised,  though  with  much  less 
confidence,  when  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  tubercles  are  actually 
formed  in  the  lungs.  But  it  is  denounced, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  not  only  as  useless  but  cruel  in  the 
extreme,  except  in  a  few  particular  cases, 
when  the  disease  is  confirmed.  We, will 
here  allow  Sir  James  Clark  to  speak  for 
himself;  only  observing  that  we  entirely  j 
accord  with  every  sentiment  expressed  by 
him  in  the  following  extract : — 

*  See  also  his  treatise  on  Consumption  and  Scro¬ 
fulous  Diseases.  London :  1835. 
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“  Unfortunately  it  too  oflen  happens,  that  the 
period  of  constitutional  disorder,  which  we  have 
just  been  considering,  is  permitted  to  pass  ;  and 
it  is  not  until  symptoms  of  irritation  or  impeded 
function  in  the  lungs,  such  as  cough,  difRcult 
breathing,  or  spitting  of  blood,  appear,  tliat  the  pa¬ 
tient  or  relations  are  alarmed,  and  that  fears  are 
expressed  that  the  chest  is  “  threatened.”  Such 
symptoms  are  but  too  sure  indications  that  tu¬ 
berculous  disease  has  already  commenced  in  the 
lungs.  It  mfiy,  indeed,  be  difficult,  in  some  ca¬ 
ses,  to  ascertain  the  positive  existence  of  this, 
although  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  chest, 
and  an  attentive  consideration  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  we  shall  seldom  err  in  our 
diagnosis ;  and  it  need  not,  at  any  rate,  affect 
our  practice,  as  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  tubercles  should  lead  us  to  adopt  the 
same  precautions  as  the  certainty  of  their  ex¬ 
istence. 

“  When  tuberculous  matter  is  deposited  in  the 
lungs,  tlie  circumstances  of  the  patient  are  ma¬ 
terially  changed.  We  have  the  same  function¬ 
al  disorders  which  existed  in  the  former  state : 
and  we  have  also  pulmonary  disease,  predispos¬ 
ing  to  a  new  series  of  morbid  actions — to  bron¬ 
chial  affections,  haemoptysis,  inflammation  of  the 
pleura  and  lungs,  &c. — which  calls  for  impor¬ 
tant  modifications  in  the  plan  of  treatment.  Re¬ 
moval  to  a  mild  climate,  especially  if  effected  by 
means  of  a  sea  voyage,  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  may  still  be  useful  as  in  the  former  case 
— namely,  as  a  means  of  improving  the  general 
health,  of  preventing  inflammatory  action  of  the 
lungs,  and  even,  perhaps,  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  disease. 

“  When  consumption  is  fully  established — that 
is,  when  there  is  extensive  tuberculous  disease 
in  the  lungs,  little  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from 
change  of  climate  ;  and  a  long  journey  will  al¬ 
most  certainly  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  and  hurry  on  the  fatal  termination.  Under 
such  circumstances,  therefore,  the  patient  will 
act  more  judiciously  by  contenting  himself  with 
the  most  favorable  residence  which  his  own 
country  affords  ;  or  even  by  remaining  amid  the 
comforts  of  home,  and  the  watchful  care  of 
friends.  And  this  will  be  the  more  advisable 
when  a  disposition  to  sympathetic  fever,  to  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  Inugs,  or  to  heemoptysis,  has 
been  strongly  manifested. 

“It  is  natural  for  relations  to  cling  to  that 
which  seems  to  afford  even  a  ray  of  hope  ;  but 
did  they  know  the  discomforts,  the  fatigue,  the 
exposure,  and  irritation,  necessarily  attendant  on 
a  long  journey  in  the  advanced  period  of  con¬ 
sumption,  they  would  shrink  from  such  a  meas¬ 
ure.  The  medical  adviser,  also,  when  he  reflects 
upon  the  accidents  to  which  such  a  patient  is 
liable,  should  surely  hesitate  ere  he  condemns 
him  to  the  additional  evil  of  expatriation ;  and 
his  motives  for  hesitation  will  be  increased  when 
he  considers  how  oflen  the  unfortunate  patient 
sinks  under  the  disease  before  the  place  of  des¬ 
tination  is  reached,  or,  at  best,  arrives  there  in  a 
worse  condition  than  when  he  left  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  doomed  shortly  to  add  another  name  to 
the  long  and  melancholy  list  of  his  countrymen 
who  have  sought  with  pain  and  suffering,  a 
distant  country,  only  to  find  in  it  a  grave.  Vi'^en 
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the  patient  is  a  female,  the  objections  to  a  jour¬ 
ney  apply  with  increased  force.’’ 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  hope  of  his  pa¬ 
tients  findinrr  something  specific — some 
mysterious  and  occult  virtue — in  the  air  of 
a  milder  climate,  capable  of  curing  con¬ 
sumption,  that  our  author  sends  them  to 
Italy  or  Madeira  ;  but  it  is  because  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  these  countries  permits  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  means  best  calculated  for  pre¬ 
venting  or  removing  those  morbid  actions 
which  too  often  terminate  in  consumption. 
The  fatal  error  of  this  country  is — to  wait 
until  the  lungs  are  obviously  affected,  and 
then  to  hurry  the  unfortunate  patient  at  once 
to  a  mild  climate  ;  without  considering,  in 
the  first  place,  whether  the  case  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  really  to  afford  any  reasonable 
hope  of  benefit  from  any  climate  ;  and,  se¬ 
condly,  if  a  prospect  of  benefit  really  exists, 
which  of  the  milder  climates  is  best  suited 
to  the  particular  case.  The  plan  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  author  is  to  watch  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  train  of  symptoms,  which, 
if  left  unchecked,  too  generally  terminates 
in  consumption  ;  to  institute  then  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  combined  system  of  treatment 
calculated  to  restore  the  disordered  func¬ 
tions;  and,  as  enabling  some  parts  of  this 
system  to  be  carried  much  more  effectually 
into  operation,  then  to  remove  the  invalid 
to  the  mild  climate  which  is  best  suited  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  Such  a  cli¬ 
mate,  among  other  advantages,  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  equality  in  the  circulation, 
by  determining  the  fluids  to  the  surface  and 
extremities ;  removes  considerably  the  risk 
of  catarrhal  affections,  which,  in  predis¬ 
posed  subjects,  often  act  as  exciting  causes 
of  tubercles;  and — the  greatest  advantage 
of  all,  enables  the  invalid  to  be  much  more 
in  the  open  air,  and,  consequently,  to  take 
much  more  exercise  than  he  could  possibly 
do  in  England  during  the  winter.  With  such 
advantages  as  these,  the  plan  of  treatment 
calculated  to  restore  the  general  health,  and 
thereby  to  avert  the  threatened  disease  of 
the  lungs,  has  obviously  a  much  fairer 
chance  of  success  in  such  a  climate  as  Ma¬ 
deira,  where  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  per¬ 
petual  summer,  than  in  so  cold,  moist,  and 
variable  a  climate  as  that  of  England.  We 
say  the  plan  of  treatment  has  a  fairer  chance 
of  success  in  such  a  climate — not  that  the 
climate  is  to  be  considered  as  the  sole  or 
even  principal  agent  in  averting  the  impend¬ 
ing  malady,  much  less  in  curing  it  when  it 
has  already  made  good  its  footing.  The 
fact  is,  that  although  a  change  to  a  mild 
climate  may  be  sufficient,  in  some  cases,  to 


enable  the  natural  powers  of  the  system  to 
restore  the  disordered  functions  without 
the  aid  of  art,  these  powers  will  fail  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases ;  and  yet,  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  from  their  deficiency,  as  be¬ 
cause  they  are  impeded  and  thwarted  by  an 
injurious  system  of  regimen  or  medical 
treatment.  In  the  severer  or  more  strongly 
marked  cases,  (even  before  the  *  develop¬ 
ment  of  tubercles,)  it  will  be  of  little  avail 
that  the  invalid  changes  our  cold  and  gloomy 
atmosphere  for  the  soft  breezes  and  brilliant 
skies  of  the  south,  unless  he  changes,  at 
the  same  time,  the  habits  which  have  indu¬ 
ced,  or  aggravated,  or  accelerated  his  pre¬ 
sent  disorder ;  and  unless  he,  moreover, 
adopts  measures  calculated  to  aid  the  sana¬ 
tive  powers  of  nature.  Nay,  we  w’ill  assert, 
however  great  may  be  the  advantages  of  a 
mild  climate  in  such  cases,  (and  we  consi¬ 
der  them  as  very  great,)  it  will  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  an  invalid  to  remain  in  England  un¬ 
der  good  management,  than  to  go  abroad  to 
the  best  climate,  under  no  management  at 
all,  or  under  bad  management.  Caterispa- 
ribvsy  a  mild  climate  is,  in  this  case,  great¬ 
ly  preferable  to  a  cold  one  ;  but  a  good  sys¬ 
tem  of  discipline  is  indispensable  in  both. 

And  here,  before  we  conclude,  and  lest 
we  should  be  thought  desirous  of  having  it 
supposed  that  we  ourselves,  or  the  author 
of  this  work,  possess  some  new  and  potent 
system  of  medication,  calculated  to  avert 
the  poisoned  arrows  of  “the  pest,”  or  to 
stay  its  giant  strides — we  deem  it  necessary 
to  state,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  general 
complexion  of  the  plan  of  treatment  which 
he  recommends,  and  in  which  alone  we  have 
any  faith,  in  the  case  under  consideration. 
In  the  first  place,  we  utterly  disclaim  the 
possession  or  prescription  of  any  specific  re¬ 
medy  in  such  cases ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  we  profess  to  be  most  sparing  in  the 
use  of  medicines  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  medical  science  has  now 
arrived  at  that  stage  when,  in  practice,  it 
may  frequently  content  itself  by  looking, 
rather  to  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
subject,  than  to  the  efficacy  of  any  remedial 
measures.  At  all  events,  we  think  it  will 
generally  be  found,  that  the  most  scientific 
and  skilful  physicians  are  the  most  sparing 
in  the  use  of  drugs.  The  plan  we  advocate 
in  the  present  case,  consists  essentially  in 
taking  a  close  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  disorder  under  which  the  system 
labors ;  and  in  adapting  our  remedies  (often 
extremely  simple)  to  every  part  that  is  af¬ 
fected.  What  we  consider  as  most  faulty 
in  the  prevailing  system  of  medicine  in  this 
country  is,  the  too  great  simplicity  of  the 
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views  of  disease  taken  by  practitioners,  and 
the  consequent  too  partial  and  exclusive 
system  of  therapeutics  founded  on  them. 
We  wish  practitioners,  in  their  study  of 
chronic  diseases,  to  endeavor,  like  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  work  before  us,  to  combine  the 
Hippocratic  system  of  close  and  compre¬ 
hensive  observation  with  the  more  rational 
views  of  disease  brought  to  light  by  modern 
Pathology  ;  and  in  their  practice  to  endea¬ 
vor  to  restore,  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
parts  that  are  disordered ;  and  to  restore 
them  by  such  mild  and  simple  means  as  are 
calculated  rather  to  solicit  than  to  force 
their  natural  actions.  In  the  case  now  more 
immediately  under  consideration — the  mor¬ 
bid  state  entitled  by  Sir  James  Clark  Tuber¬ 
cular  Cachexy — we  find  almost  every  part  of 
the  system  disordered,  although  some  are 
much  more  so  than  others.  There  is  an  ir¬ 
regular  distribution  of  the  circulating  fluids, 
of  the  nervous  power,  and  of  the  animal 
temperature ;  the  circulating  fluids  are  them¬ 
selves  in  an  unhealthy  state,  and  most  of  the 
secretions  are  depraved  ;  the  organs  of  di¬ 
gestion  are  particularly  disordered;  the  skin 
and  all  the  mucous  surfaces  are  affected ; 
and  there  exist  local  congestions,  or  irrita¬ 
tions,  or  inflammations  of  the  mucous  sur¬ 
faces,  viscera,  and  internal  blood-vessels. 
Now,  is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that 
medicines,  or  any  system  of  treatment  that 
regards  only  one  or  two  links  of  the  chain, 
can  stand  any  chance  of  removing  a  disor¬ 
der  at  once  so  general  and  so  deeply  rooted. 
The  experience  of  all  the  best  physicians  of 
the  present  day,  and  the  results  of  our  au¬ 
thor’s  observations,  recorded  in  the  present 
work,  and  in  his  Treatise  on  Consumption, 
strengthen  and  confirm  our  own  convictions, 
founded  on  long  attention  to  the  subject,  in 
replying  in  the  negative. 


PROFESSOR  OF  MINERALOGY  AT  CHRIS¬ 
TIANIA. 

I  found  the  learned  gentleman  in  alow  room  about 
ten  feet  square,  at  the  end  of  a  dark  covered  way, 
which  was  entered  from  the  street,  and  across 
which  was  a  gate  with  broken  hinges  ;  the  window 
of  this  apartment  looked  on  a  dirty  courtyard  lum¬ 
bered  up  with  tubs,  an  old  cart,  and  a  barrel  or 
two  of  earth  containing  ore  to  be  analyzed.  But 
the  room  itself  w’as  even  worse  than  its  situation, 
and  its  multifarious  contents  more  difficult  to 
analyze  than  the  ore.  It  contained  in  one  corner 
a  small  dirty  bed  ;  and  on  one  side  was  a  book- 
case,  from  the  dusty  top  shelf  of  which,  by  mount¬ 
ing  upon  one  of  the  three  old  crazy  chairs,  he 
handed  a  book  down  to  me.  On  another  side 
stood  an  antique  clock,  its  face  covered  with  figures 
and  (livers  circles,  emblematic,  no  doubt,  of  the 
mystic  religion  of  Norway.  On  the  wall  were 
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hanging  thermometers,  barometers,  and  hydrome¬ 
ters,  and  every  other  sort  of  omeler^  numberless, 
dusty,  and  mysterious ;  loadstones  with  weights 
attached  to  them  ;  scales,  pendulums,  and  an  end¬ 
less  et  cetera.  Opposite  to  these  was  an  old 
bureau  full  of  mineralogical  curiosities,  among 
which  he  show’ed  me  an  earth  previously  unknown, 
which  he  had  lately  discovered,  and  a  crystal  not 
yet  observed  by  any  other  person,  and  such  like 
marvels.  All  these  were  lying  in  confusion  con¬ 
founded,  amidst  pots  and  pans,  basins,  crucibles, 
receivers,  retorts,  bottles  of  every  sort,  shape,  and 
size,  and  flanked  with  glasses  of  every  kind  and 
form.  His  large  table,  covered  with  tablets,  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  books,  cups,  funnels,  and  every  denom¬ 
ination  of  vessels,  baffled  all  description.  When 
I  disturbed  him,  he  was  engaged  in  analyzing  some 
specimens  of  minerals  ;  but,  to  my  taste,  he  was  by 
far  the  most  extraordinary  specimen  of  all.  Fancy 
a  little  dirty  old  man,  w’ilh  blear  eyes,  whose  face 
looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  washed  any  more  than 
his  originally  white,  now  dark  brown,  nightcap, 
since  his  spectacles  were  made ;  and  the  furrow 
th(*y  had  worn  upon  his  nose  show’ed  their  use  had 
been  of  some  years’  standing  :  and  to  augment  his 
beauty,  a  huge  black  plaster  w’as  stuck  on  one 
temple.  He  wore  a  dirty  shirt  crusted  with  snuff*, 
a  gay  colored  waistcoat  reaching  over  his  hips,  a 
brown  coat  andjtrousers  far  too  wide  for  his  shrunk¬ 
en  shanks,  while  a  pair  of  immense  slippers  com¬ 
pleted  the  costume  of  this  subterranean  octogena¬ 
rian,  or,  I  may  say,  Mediterranean  prodigy.  De¬ 
spite  his  rough  and  unpromising  exterior,  his  man¬ 
ners  were  not  omy  agreeable,  but  polished  ;  and  he 
very  kindly  showed  me  his  collection  of  minerals, 
which  is  valuable  and  well  arranged.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Werner’s  and  is  a  man  of  considerable 
talent. — Milford’s  Norway. 
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BY  MISS  PaRDOE. 

From  Chambers’s  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Wearied  with  pleasure  !  Oh,  how  deep 
Such  slumber  seems  to  be— 

Thou  fairy  creature !  I  could  weep 
As  thu.s  I  gaze  on  thee : 

Ay,  weep  and  with  most  bitter  tears, 

Wrung  from  the  spirit’s  core, 

To  think  that  in  a  few  short  years 
Thou’ll  sleep  that  sleep  no  more. 

Wearied  with  pleasure  !  what  a  sound 
To  greet  a  world- worn  ear! 

Can  we  who  tread  life’s  giddy  round, 

Sleep  like  the  cherub  here  I 

Alas !  for  us  joy’s  brightest  hours 
All  fever  as  they  fly. 

And  leave  a  blight — as  sun-struck  flowers 
Of  too  much  glory  die. 

Wearied  with  pleasure !  Does  the  wing 
Of  angels  fan  thy  brow  *? 

Sweet  child,  do  birds  about  thee  sing. 

And  blo.ssoms  round  thee  blow  ? 

Is  thy  calm  sleep  with  gladness  rife  I 
Do  stars  above  thee  shine? 

Oh,  I  would  give  whole  years  of  life 
To  dream  such  dreams  as  thine! 
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MEANS  OF  SECRET  COMMUNICATION  IN 
ANCIENT  ARMIES. 

BY  II.  CURLING,  fl.  P.  52ND. 

From  United  Service  Journal. 

The  extraordinary  means  by  which  the 
warriors  of  the  olden  time  contrived  to 
communicate  with  each  other  while  cooped 
up  and  surrounded  by  their  adversaries  in 
the  beleaguered  city,  or  the  tented  field, 
will  be  found,  on  perusal  of  those  old  worm- 
eaten  works  wherein  such  contrivances  are 
dilated  on,  well  worthy  of  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  curious  in  military  matters. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  set  forth 
some  of  the  practices  the  “old  soldier”  re¬ 
sorted  to  when  war  (less  civilized  than  in 
later  days)  was  a  war  of  extermination. 
At  the  same  time,  it  \\’as  the  business  of  life, 
and  harness  of  proof  “  your  only  wear.”  In 
those  days  of  iron  men,  then,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  a  considerable  deal  more  inge¬ 
nuity  was  wont  to  be  displayed  than  is 
either  customary,  or  at  all  necessary  in  our 
own  times  ;  and  the  means  used  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  communicate  their  intentions,  ne¬ 
cessities,  and  perils  to  their  advancing  or 
distant  allies,  so  contrived  in  many  instan¬ 
ces,  that  if,  by  adverse  circumstances,  the 
messenger  and  his  letter  happened  to  be  in¬ 
tercepted,  the  communication  being  artfully 
worded,  although  it  failed  in  the  immediate 
purpose  in  hand,  it  yet  might  serve  the  turn 
of  misleading  the  foe;  by  which  means, 
when  so  completely  blocked  up  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fierce  and  savage  foes,  that 
(unless  the  bird  of  the  air  could  take  their 
message  in  his  flight,  or  the  blind  mole 
burrow  with  it  through  the  firm-set  earth), 
their  case  seemed  altogether  hopeless,  they 
have  5'et  managed,  by  some  swift  and  se¬ 
cret  intelligence,  either  to  obtain  a  diver¬ 
sion  in  their  favor,  or  gain  assistance  from 
their  friends. 

For  example,  an  alphabet  having  been 
agreed  upon  among  the  host,  ere  separated 
and  detached  in  a  hostile  country,  with  the 
letters  so  marked,  or  varied,  as  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  themselves  alone,  it  was  frequently 
the  custom  of  the  ancients,  in  their  extrem¬ 
ity,  to  write  that  which,  on  being  unluckily 
intercepted,  would,  as  I  have  before  said, 
although  it  failed  in  obtaining  them  the  suc¬ 
cors  or  assistance  they  required,  at  least, 
mislead  their  enemies  as  to  their  real  situa¬ 
tion. 

No. — Involved  Epistles  of  the  Ancients. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  will  exemplify 
the  means  resorted  to  in  very  early  times 
of  writing  a  letter,  with  the  help  of  two  al¬ 
phabets — the  letters  of  which  were  so  nearly 
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similnr,  that,  unless  previously  agreed  on 
and  fully  comprehended  by  the  allies,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  detect  the  involv¬ 
ed  meaning  of  the  scrawl. 

1st  and  2xd  alphabets. 

abcdrfghiklm 
u  b  c  d  e  1  g  h  j  k  1  m 

nopgrstuviDyz 
n  o  p  q  r  s  t  u  V  \v  X  y  z 

Now,  if  by  these  alphabets  we  write  the 
following  letter,  it  will  be  found  to  answer 
the  purposes  described  above. 

FROM  THE  BESIEGED. 

fi'ce  prosper  still  in  onr  affaires  and  sAull  icithont 
fuimng  any  further  helpe  endure  the  »etgp. 

Giving  (as  mentioned),  in  case  of  being  in¬ 
tercepted,  a  false  account  of  prosperous 
times  and  full  granaries,  where,  in  truth, 
there  was  nothing  but  “a  bare-ribb’d  death” 
in  prospect ;  for  if  the  letters  of  the  second 
alphabet  be  picked  out  of  this  smiling  and 
confident  epistle,  the  situation  of  the  garri¬ 
son  will  be  fully  described,  with  military 
brevity  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  great  captain 
of  our  own  times — 

Wee  periah  with  hunger  helpe  us. 

Another  way  of  secret  writing,  was  to 
express  all  the  letters  by  any  five  of  them 
doubled  ;  for  instance,  abode  doubled  in¬ 
to  the  following  alphabet — 

ABCDEFGHIKLM 

ua  ab  ac  ud  ae  ba  bb  be  bd  be  ca  cb 

N  O  P  Q  R  S  T  V  W  X  Y  Z 

cc  cd  ce  da  db  dc  dd  de  ea  eb  ec  ed 

&c.  By  which  contrivance,  that  which  ap¬ 

peared  an  incomprehensible  jumble  of  let¬ 
ters,  “  signifying  nothing,”  if  intercepted, 
might  convey  a  certain  and  true  account  of 
the  situation  or  wants  of  the  besieged  ;  for 
instance,  “  I  am  betrayed,”  may  be  thus 
written — 

Bd  aa  cb  ab  ae  dd  db  aa  ec  ae  ad 
lambe  t  rayed 

On  reference  to  the  alphabet  above,  this 
will  be  easily  and  plainly  made  out.  Certes, 
it  is  an  epistle  to  which  the  caution  of  Ham¬ 
let  need  not  be  given — namely,  “Give  it  an 
understanding,  and  no  tongue ;”  since  I  defy 
the  inventors  of  the  unknown  tongues  of 
more  modern  times  to  syllable  it  forth,  how¬ 
ever  easily  they  might  comprehend  it. 

Again,  three  letters  being  transposed 
through  three  places  were  also  used  thus : 

ABCDEFGHIKLM 
aaa  aab  aac  baa  bba  bbb  bbc  caa  cca  ceb  rcc  aba 

NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abb  abc  aca  acb  acc  bca  beb  bcc  bee  bab  eba  ebb  ebe 

By  which  means,  supposing  the  besieged  to 
wish  for  the  rapid  advance  of  their  friends. 
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upon  any  sudden  emergency,  they  might 
write  it  thus : 

caa  aaa  bca  Lcb  bha  abb  bcc  abb  bcb  abc  aba  b’..>a 
Hasten  unto  nie. 

Two  letters  being  transposed  through  five 
places  may  be  also  supplied — 

A  B  C  D  R  F  G  H 
aaaua  oaaab  aaaha  a;iabb  aabaa  aabab  anb'ia  uubbb 

f  K  T.  M  N  O  P  Q 

a^)aaa  abuab  ababa  ababb  abbna  abbab  ab))ba  abbbb 

R  S  T  V  VV  X  V  Z 
baaua  baaab  baaba  baabb  luibaa  bababb  babba  babbb 

From  which,  for  instance,  write  to  your 
friends,  and  tell  them  to  cut  their  sticks 
after  this  fashion — “  with  what  flourish  your 
nature  will,”  as  the  immortal  has  it — 

aabab  ababa  babba  aaaaa  babaa  aa  aa  babba 

F  L  Y  A  W  A  Y 

Suetonius  mentions  that  Julius  Cesar, 
when  he  wished  to  convey  a  private  mes¬ 
sage,  w'as  sometimes  w’ont  to  write  it  by 
making  one  letter  stand  for  another:  d  for 
A,  E  for  B,  and  so  following,  according  to 
this  alphabet : 

flefghikltnnopqrstuwxyzabc 

a  b  c  d  e  f  g  h  i  k  1  m  u  o  p  p  r  s  i  u  v  w  x  y  z 

By  which  invention,  if  he  wished  to  say, 
“  Hasten  unto  me,”  he  wrote  it  thus  : 

Ldwxhqygxrph, 

The  same  author  says  that  Octavius  Au¬ 
gustus  pursued  a  similar  plan,  setting  down 
the  second  letter  for  the  first,  as  b  for  a,  c 
for  B,  and  for  a,  xx.  Tliis  again  they  rung 
the  changes  upon,  and  still  further  ob¬ 
scured. 

Notes  of  secresy  and  abbreviation  in  w'ri- 
ting,  as  used  by  the  Romans,  are  treated  on 
by  V^alerius  Probus.  Cicero  and  Seneca 
are  also  said  to  have  been  amonjy  the  first 
w’ho  invented  some  of  these  means  of  com¬ 
munication. 

No.  2. — The  Artifices  used  for  Delivery 
of  Letters. 

The  artifices,  also,  that  the  w’arriors  of 
the  olden  time  resorted  to  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  these  mysterious  epistles  wull  be 
found  as  w’ell  w’orthy  of  notice  as  the  letters 
themselves.  Some,  for  instance,  have  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  men,  who,  being  box¬ 
ed  up  in  coffins,  have  been  sent  away  as 
dead  ;  others,  again,  have  been  fain  to  take 
on  them  the  disguise  and  semblance  of  ani¬ 
mals,  as  mentioned  by  Josephus,  w’hen,  du¬ 
ring  the  seige  of  Jotapata,  soldiers  w'ere  or¬ 
dered  to  creep  out  of  the  city  by  night  in 
the  likeness  of  dogs.  The  Council  of  Ephe¬ 
sus,  again,  when  Nestorius  w^as  condemned, 
being  strictly  debarred  from  all  ordinary 
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ways  of  conveyance,  were  fain  to  send  to 
Constantinople  by  one  disguised  as  a  beg¬ 
gar,  “ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted 
cloth.” 

Letters  have  also  been  conveyed  by  men 
to  their  imprisoned  friends  in  the  food  they 
were  to  receive  ;  and  among  other  stories 
related,  there  is  one  of  a  person  rolling  up 
his  letter  in  a  wax  candle,  and  desiring  the 
messenger  to  tell  the  party  w'ho  received  it 
that  the  candle  would  give  him  light  for  his 
business.  Harpagus,  the  Mede,  w'hen  he 
w'ished  to  exhort  Cyrus  to  conspire  against 
the  king,  his  uncle,  and  being  suspected  so 
much  that  his  every  motion  w'as  jealously 
w'atched  by  “  servant’s  feed,”  nmnuged  yet 
to  evade  these  dogged  spies,  and  one  day, 
while  hunting,  contrived  to  stow  away  his 
letters  in  the  belly  of  a  hare,  and  delivering 
them,  together  wdth  his  nets  and  other  im¬ 
plements  of  the  chase,  to  a  trusty  messen¬ 
ger,  they  were  thus  safely  conveyed  to  Cy¬ 
rus  ;  by  which  adventure,  Astyages  was  be-  ' 
reaved  of  his  kingdom. 

Demaeratus,  king  of  Sparta,  also,  wdiile 
“  eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment,” 
being  received  at  the  Persian  court,  became 
aware  there  of  the  designs  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece  ;  upon  which  he  immediately  set 
his  wits  to  work  in  order  to  advertise  his 
countrymen  of  the  mighty  preparation. 
For  this  purpose,  writing  his  epistle  upon  a 
tablet  of  w’ood  and  covering  the  letters  wuth 
wax,  it  w’as  in  that  form  conveyed  safely 
to  the  magistrates  of  Laceda3mon,  W’ho,  on 
its  receipt,  although  they  had  a  shrew’d  sus¬ 
picion  that  it  “meant  mischief,”  were  for  a 
long  time  unable  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of 
its  mystery,  till  at  length  the  king’s  sister, 
on  its  being  shown  her,  picked  off  the  wax 
and  discovered  the  writing. 

The  leaves  of  plants  and  trees  w'ere  also 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  writing  on, 
and  being  covered  over  some  sore  or  ulcer, 
were  thus  carried  and  secretly  delivered. 

Among,  however,  the  most  extraordinary 
of  these  kinds  of  inventions,  is  one  told  of 
Hystiajus,  who,  wffiile  wuth  Darius  in  Persia 
(being  in  communication  with  Aristagoras 
in  Greece),  desired  to  send  him  a  secret 
message  upon  the  subject  of  revolting  from 
the  Persian  government.  For  this  purpose, 
he  undertook  the  cure  of  one  of  his  house¬ 
hold  servants  troubled  w’ith  sore  eyes ;  and 
persuading  him  of  the  necessity  of  having 
his  head  shaved  and  scarified  (no  bad  rem- 
edy,  by  the  way)  during  the  operation,  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  writing  his  inten¬ 
tions  on  the  man’s  head.  After  which, 
keeping  him  confined  for  some  days  till  his 
hair  w'as  somew'hat  grown,  he  desired  him 
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then  (in  order  that  he  might  be  perfectly 
cured),  to  travel  into  Greece,  and  present 
himself  before  Aristagoras,  who,  by  shaving 
Uis  head  a  second  time,  would  certainly  re¬ 
store  his  vision. 

When,  again,  it  has  been  found  impossi¬ 
ble  to  communicate  by  land  during  a  seige, 
the  ancients  have  made  the  effort  by  water,  j 
by  means  of  thin  plates  of  lead  fastened  to 
the  arms  and  thighs  of  expert  swimmers. 
Lucullus  is  said  to  have  communicated  his 
approach  to  a  beleaguered  town,  by  sending 
a  common  soldier,  disguised  like  some 
strange  fish,  and  who,  having  his  letters 
concealed  in  two  bladders,  by  their  help 
(being  an  expert  swimmer),  he  managed  to 
reach  his  destination. 

Pigeons,  and  swallows  even,  were  used  in 
early  times  to  carry  a  letter.  “  The  bird  of 
the  air  will  carry  the  clatter,  and  pint  stoiips 
hae  lang  lugs,”  quotes  one  of  Sir  Walter’s 
characters. 

Arrows,  also,  have  carried  intelligence: 
indeed,  we  are  told  of  one  which,  being  la¬ 
belled  for  Philip’s  right  eye,  hit  the  mark ; 
by  which  we  might,  if  we  liked,  go  so  far 
as  avouch  the  oldness  of  the  saying,  “There 
you  go  with  your  eye  out,”  but  that  we  have 
no  voucher  for  the  fact.  The  missiles,  even 
cast  from  slings,  in  very  early  times,  had 
billets  attached  to  them.  Cleomenes,  king 
of  Lacedaemon,  during  the  siege  of  Tre- 
zerne,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  shoot  several 
arrows  over  the  walls,  with  notes  attached, 
containing  the  words — “I  come  that  I  may 
restore  this  place  to  liberty.”  Upon  which, 
the  over-credulous  inhabitants,  discontented 
withal,  opened  their  gates,  and  allowed  his 
power  to  enter. 

In  short,  the  highest  walls,  the  deepest 
moats,  rivers,  and  trenches,  guarded  by  the 
most  watchful  sentinels,  have  been  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  baffle  the  wit  of  a  determined  foe.  ' 

’Tis  not  the  roiindiire  of  your  old-fac’d  walls 

Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war. 

No.  3. — Beacons^  Signals  by  Smoke,  by  Fire, 
and  by  Torches,  SfC. 

The  practice  of  giving  information  by 
lighting  fires  in  the  night,  and  by  sending  up 
volumes  of  smoke  by  day,  is  of  greater  an¬ 
tiquity  than  the  other  secret  inventions  I 
have  mentioned,  since  such  practises  are 
said  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  Trojan  wars. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  historians. 

Appian,  speaking  of  Scipio  at  Numantia, 
mentions  that  he  divided  his  camp  into  di¬ 
vers  companies,  and  gave  orders  to  the  Tri¬ 
bunes  w'ho  commanded  each  party  to  signal¬ 
ize  any  attack  that  was  made  upon  them,  by 


I  fires  if  in  the  night-time,  and  by  a  red  flag 
1  of  cloth  by  day.  “Si  impeterenlur  ab  hoste, 
de  die,  parino  rubro  in  hastu  sublato  signifi- 
carent,  de  nocte,  igne.” 

Vegetius  also  affirms  that  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  when  the  host  was  divided  to  communi¬ 
cate  in  the  day  by  smoke,  in  the  night  by 
fires. 

Torches  shaken  betokened  the  approach 
of  the  enemy ;  held  still  they  signified  the 
advance  of  friends. 

Polybius  dilates  upon  a  plan  of  this  sort. 
“Let  there  be  (he  says)  five  columns,  or  tab¬ 
lets,  drawn  thus,  with  letters  thus  divided  : 

1  2  3  4  5 


1 

a 

f 

1 

q 

w 

2 

b 

S 

u, 

r 

z 

3 

c 

h 

n 

y 

4 

il 

i 

. 

o 

'  t 

z 

5 

e 

k 

p 

u 

“  Provide  then  ten  torches,  five  being  on 
the  right  and  five  on  the  left.  Hold  up  so 
many  torches  on  the  right  hand  as  show  the 
number  of  the  tablet,  and  so  many  on  the 
left  as  will  display  the  number  of  the  letter 
therein.  For  instance,  if  you  mean  to  say 
Hasten,  \i  may  be  thus  signified  : — 

The  1  ight  h.-^ nd.  The  left  hand. 


II. 

H 

3 

I. 

A 

1 

IV. 

S 

3 

IV. 

r 

4 

I. 

E 

5 

III. 

N 

3 

“That  is,  two  lights  on  the  right  hand 
show  the  second  column,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  three  at  the  left  denote  the  third  let¬ 
ter  in  that  column,  H.  A  single  torch  dis¬ 
covered  on  both  sides  signifies  the  first  let¬ 
ter  of  the  first  c  3lumn, — and  so  on  for  the 
remainder.  There  are  various  changes  ia 
this  sort  of  torch-light  communication;  but 
the  above  is  sufficient  to  show  how  the 
thing  w’as  managed.” 

The  signals  by  smoke,  in  the  day-time, 
were  not  quite  so  distinctly  made  out,  though 
the  contrivances  were  various  and  inge¬ 
nious.  Funnels,  for  instance,  were  used  for 
the  purpose  of  dividing  and  conveying  the 
smoke  in  the  order  it  was  intended  to  mount 
into  the  air,  so  as  to  be  seen  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  doubtless  many  of  the  unregard¬ 
ed  beacons  and  nameless  barrows  which  are 
to  be  seen  upon  the  blasted  heaths  and  wolds 
of  our  sceptred  isle  could  tell  an  interesting 
tale  of  fearful  musters  and  prepared  defence, 
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when  “  fire  answering  fire,  each  battle  show¬ 
ed  the  other’s  umber’d  face.”  In  former 
times,  too,  it  is  said  the  (  hinese  were  in  the 
habit  of  corresponding  by  smoke  in  the  day, 
and  by  fire  in  the  night,  even  for  common 
purposes  ;  so  that  when  any  strangers  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  cast  on  their  shores,  they  were 
examined  by  a  watch,  or  guar<l,  who  was 
kept  for  the  purpose,  and  who  not  only  com¬ 
municated  their  business,  number,  and  the 
commodities  they  brought,  but  also  receiv¬ 
ed  for  answer  what  was  to  be  their  fate,  if 
enemies,  and  whether  they  were  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  or  dismissed,  if  friends. 

No.  4. — Intelligence  hy  Birdsy  by  Sounds^  by 
Running  FootmeUy  <S'c. 

The  practice  of  swift  and  secret  convey¬ 
ance  by  pigeons  is  of  very  great  antiquity, 
since  it  is  mentioned  in  history  that  Hircius 
the  Consul,  during  the  seige  of  Mutina,  car¬ 
ried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  Bru¬ 
tus,  by  tying  his  letters  “  unto  such  pigeons 
as  were  taught  beforehand  to  fly  from  the 
camp  to  the  city  and  back  again.  Thauros- 
thenes  also  sent  the  news  of  his  victory  at 
Olympia  to  his  father  at  Egina,  by  a  pigeon  I 
’tis  affirmed.  Anacreon  gives  us  an  ode  up¬ 
on  such  a  pigeon. 

Gentle  pigeon,  hither,  hither 
Fly,  and  tell  me  whence  (»r  whither 
Thou  art  come,  or  thou  art  winging, 

Such  sweet  incense  round  thee  dinging. 

It  was  usual  for  the  Roman  magistrates, 
(says  Lipsius,)  when  they  went  to  the  thea¬ 
tre,  or  other  public  meeting,  whence  they 
could  not  return  at  pleasure,  to  carry  a  pi¬ 
geon  tvilh  them,  in  order  that,  if  any  unex¬ 
pected  or  untoward  event  should  happen, 
they  might  give  warning  to  their  friends  and 
families  at  home. 

The  attendance  of  running  footmen  is 
also  of  considerable  antiquity.  Alexander 
the  Great  was  usually  attended  by  these 
messengers  ;  and  it  is  related  of  two  of 
them,  Anistius  and  Philonides,  that  they 
ran  1200  stadia  in  a  day.  It  is  also  related 
of  a  boy  amongst  the  Romans,  who  being 
but  eight  years  old,  ran  five-and-forty  miles 
between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

Dromedaries,  camels,  and  mules  were 
also  in  common  use  in  early  times  for  car¬ 
rying  messages  ;  and  the  custom  of  riding 
post,  by  renewing  both  horse  and  man  at 
certain  stages,  it  is  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  been  made  use  of  by  Xerxes  in  the 
Grecian  war. 

Swallows  are  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
sent  to  Rome  as  intelligencers  of  a  battle 
fought  and  won,  being  anointed  all  over 
with  the  color  of  victory. 
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Sounds  and  reports  of  cannon  and  mus¬ 
ketry,  the  roll  of  the  drum,  and  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  horns,  have  been  made  use  of  by 
agreement,  so  as  to  express,  twixt  friend 
and  friend,  some  sign  or  signal  of  distress 
or  necessity,  and  even  letters  and  words 
distinctly  given.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
the  word  Victuals  were  to  be  sounded,  let 
the  bigger  sound  be  represented  by  A,  and 
the  lesser  by  B,  when,  according  to  the 
table  I  have  before  given,  in  which  two  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet  are  transposed  through 
■five  places,  the  word  may  be  thus  made  : — 

V|l  jC|T|U|A|L|8 
baabb  |  abaaa  |  aaaba  |  baaba  |  baabb  |  aaaaa  |  ababa  |  baaab 


That  is,  the  lesser  note  sounded  once 
and  then  the  bigger  twice,  after  which  the 
lesser  again  twice  gives  the  V,  baabb.  So  the 
larger  once,  the  lesser  once,  and  then  the 
larger  thrice,  represents  the  letter  I,  abaaa. 
(See  pages  72,  73,  for  alphabet.)  This, 
however,  will  seem  the  less  curious  from 
our  own  more  modern  practice  in  the  light 
infantry  manoeuvres. 

Cambden,  in  speaking  of  the  Roman  wall 
built  by  Severus  in  the  North  of  England, 
and  which  he  says  was  above  a  hundred 
miles  in  length,  affirms  that  its  towers, 
which  were  more  than  a  hundred  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  situate  a  mile  apart,  were  so  con¬ 
trived  that,  by  means  of  hollow  pipes  in  the 
curtains  of  the  wall,  the  defendants  could 
presently  inform  one  another,  from  tower 
to  tower,  of  anything  necessary  to  be  told 
regarding  the  intended  assault  of  the  foe  ; 
and,  even  long  after  the  total  ruin  of  this 
wall,  there  were  many  inhabitants  of  those 
parts  who  held  their  lands  by  a  tenure  in 
cornage  ;  that  is,  they  were  obliged,  by 
blowing  a  horn,  to  discover  the  advance  of 
hostile  forces. 

The  ringing  ofbellsl  need  hardly  mention, 
since  that  species  of  alarum  is  to  this  day 
used  by  the  timorous  in  their  dwelling- 
houses,  even  in  our  own  peaceful  times. 


No.  5. — Hieroglyphics. 

Amongst  these  ancient  customs  and  in¬ 
ventions  it  may  be  as  well  to  glance  at  hie- 
roglyphics,  which  were,  perhaps,  in  use  be¬ 
fore  any  I  have  yet  mentioned  ;  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  using  these  curious  symbols  on  their 
pillars,  obelisks,  pyramids,  and  monuments, 
before  the  invention  of  any  other  sort  of 
w’riting.  Thus  by  a  bee  they  represented 
a  king,  intimating  that  he  should  be  indus¬ 
trious,  gather  honey,  and  bear  a  sting ;  a 
serpent,  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth,  signified 
the  year,  which  returns  into  itself,  and  so 
forth. 

Darius,  during  his  war  with  the  Scythi- 
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ans,  received  as  presents  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a 
frog,  and  a  bundle  of  arrows,  which  gifts 
were  meant  to  intimate  that  unless  the 
Persians  could  fly  as  birds,  dive  under 
water  like  frogs,  or  live  in  holes  in  the  earth 
as  mice,  they  need  scarce  hope  to  escape 
the  Scythian  arrows. 

No.  6. — Conclusion.  Varieties  of  Epistolary 
Correspondence. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  communica* 
tion  by  secret  w'riting,  there  are  several 
modes  of  doing  so  besides  those  shown  in 
the  commencement  of  this  paper  ;  amongst 
others,  it  was  not  uncommon,  with  the 
Eastern  leaders,  to  write  from  the  right 
hand  to  the  left,  or  from  the  top  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  so  upwards  again.  For  instance, — 

e  r  f  d  I  e  e  1  I  t 
i  e  t  o  o  K  w  i  i  h 
Isuuhhsnto 
photoavcs|i 
palitt  1  t  rhe 
un  thel  se  ta 
sd  i  elngaot 
y  awabonsdi 
d  p  e  i  a  t  o  e  c  I 
eegeebinaiie 

Begin  this  at  the  first  letter  towards  the 
right  hand,  and  so  downwards,  and  then  up 
again,  and  you  will  find  this  lamentable  sit¬ 
uation  expressed : — 

1'he  pesiilence  doth  still  increase  amongst  ux  wee 
shall  not  b,*  able  to  hold  out  the  seige  without  fresh 
and  speedy  supply. 

Again,  the  order  both  of  the  letters  and 
lines  were  sometimes  altered  thus  : — 

Teoliraelmsfmsesplvoweute  1 
hsudesral  ota  ihdupysr  emsyid 

The  souldiers  are  allinost  famished  supply  us  or 
we  must  yield. 

Another  mode  was  by  inversion  ;  when 
either  the  letters  or  syllables  are  spelled 
backwards,  as  in  the  following : — 

Milto  libi  melulas  cancros  imitare  legcr.do. 

In  this  the  word  salutem  is  expressed 
by  inversion  of  the  letters.  Again, — 
Stisho  eslad,  vecabiti. 

Which,  by  inversion  of  the  syllables, 
gives  us, — 

Hosiis  adest,  cave  tibi. 

It  was  also  customary  amongst  the  an¬ 
cients  to  write  with  various  kinds  of 
juices,  and  otherwise  endeavor,  by  the 
material  or  liquor  with  which  they  inscrib¬ 
ed  their  epistles,  to  evade  the  prying  eyes 
of  their  enemies.  Putrified  willow  and 
the  juice  of  glow-worms  being  men¬ 
tioned,  as  also  milk,  urine,  fat,  and  other 
glutinous  liquors,  which  were  made  legi¬ 
ble  upon  being  powdered  with  dust.  At¬ 
tains  is  said  to  have  made  use  of  some 
such  method  when,  before  giving  battle  to 
the  enemy',  and  intending  to  sacrifice  to 


the  gods  for  success?,  he  pulled  out  the  en¬ 
trails  of  the  beast,  and  impressed  upon 
them  the  words  Regis  victoria^  having  before 
hand  written  them  backward  in  his  hand  with 
some  thick  and  glutinous  matter  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpose  ;  so  that  the  entrails, 
on  being  tumbled  about  by  the  priest,  in  order 
to  find  their  signification,  gathered  so  much 
dust  that  the  words  were  distinctly  legible. 
After  which  omen  thesoldiersadvanced  with 
such  spirit  and  confidence  that  they  won  the 
day. 
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The  Tjiwyer^  his  Character  and  Rule  of  Holy 

Life.  By  Edward  O’Brien,  Barrister^ 

at-Law.  London:  William  Pickering. 
1842. 

This  little  book,  which  is  manifestly  the 
result  of  much  patient  and  laborious  reflec¬ 
tion,  deserves  public  attention  on  many  ac¬ 
counts.  The  subject  it  canvasses  is  one  of 
the  very  highest  practical  importance  to 
society'  at  large  ;  and  the  exhibition  which 
the  book  presents  of  the  character  of  the 
author  is  scarcely  less  calculated  to  inter¬ 
est  and  to  instruct.  It  is  the  posthumous 
work  of  a  singularly  upright,  thoughtful, 
and  gifted  man  ;  who  had  entered  for  some 
years  on  the  practice  of  the  profession  it 
discusses,  as  a  member  of  the  Irish  bar  ; 
and  who,  prematurely  taken  from  the  world 
by  an  illness  which  itself  was  caught  in  a 
course  of  devoted  charitable  exertions,  left 
it  behind  him  as  a  record  of  the  maxims  by 
which  he  meant  his  professional  life  to  be 
regulated.  The  object  of  the  book  is,  to 
apply  the  highest  principles  of  conscien¬ 
tiousness  to  the  practice  of  the  Law;  and 
of  course  many  will  at  once  pronounce 
maxims  so  inconvenient,  to  be  altogether 
inapplicable  to  actual  experience,  the  fond 
ideal  of  a  benevolent  speculatist.  He  did 
not  think — what  is  much  more  important, 
he  did  not  find  them  so.  This  book  is  no 
collection  of  moral  exhortations  leisurely 
delivered  from  the  closet  by  a  teacher  un¬ 
concerned  in  the  temptations  it  exposes  ;  it 
is  no  binding  heavy  burdens  on  men’s  shoul¬ 
ders  by  one  who  would  not  move  them  with 
one  of  his  own  fingers  ;  this  is  no  sophist* 
lecturing  Hannibal  on  the  art  of  war;  we 
have  here  a  manual  composed  by  one  per¬ 
sonally  engaged  in  the  conflict,  and  who  (it 

*  Cicero  De  Oratore^  ii.  18. 
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is  well  known  and  attested)  was  resolute  to 
carry  into  daily  practice  every  maxim  of 
duty  he  delivered.  And  this  trial  was  not 
likely  to  be  spared  him  as  he  advanced  in 
life.  Mr.  O’Brien  had  already  begun  to  at. 
tain  professional  reputation,  and  was  there- 
fore  to  look  forward  to  the  prospect  of  per¬ 
petually  testing,  in  his  own  person,  the 
practicability  of  his  principles.  The  book 
itself  witnesses  as  strongly  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  power  which  would  have  ensured 
distinction  in  the  profession,  as  to  the  moral 
principles  which  he  had  determined  should 
regulate  its  practice.  The  simplicity  of  his 
own  character  rendered  it  indeed  much 
more  likely  that  he  would  silently  make  his 
life  transcend  his  precepts,  than  that  he 
would  overstate  the  precepts  themselves  : 
the  notion  of  adjudicating  moral  questions 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  submit¬ 
ting  the  conduct  to  the  decisions  of  the  pu¬ 
rified  reason,  was  to  his  sincere  and  un- 
aflected  character  intolerable.  Assuredly 
the  removal  of  such  a  man  from  among  us 
is  a  severe  loss  to  his  profession,  and  to  so¬ 
ciety  at  large  ;  the  rare  example  of  such  con¬ 
scientiousness  built  not  upon  vague  notions 
of  honor,  but  upon  simple  and  definite  prin¬ 
ciples  of  moral  truth,  would  have  been  in¬ 
valuable  for  direction  and  encouragement  to 
others.  He  has,  however,  left  his  own  best 
monument  in  his  admirable  little  treatise  ; 
and  his  memory  has  certainly  been  in  no 
small  degree  fortunate  in  having  the  care 
and  adornings  of  the  monument  consigned 
to  the  affectionate  offices  of  the  friend  who 
has  exhibited  it  to  the  public. 

“  From  his  earliest  years,”  writes  his  Editor  in 
the  introductory  notice,  “my  lamented  friend  was 
remarkable  for  a  scrupulous  regard  to  justice.  I 
have  never  knowm  another  pi'rson  so  entirely  con¬ 
scientious.  On  all  occasions  his  first  desire  was 
to  know  wdmt  ought  to  be  done,  and  to  do  it.  The 
great  and  invisible  things  which  belong  to  truth, 
justice,  and  mercy,  seemed  with  him  ever  present. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  objects  of  selfish 
ambition  appeared  to  him  fantastic  and  unreal.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  meet  men  who  inquire,  as 
metaphysicians,  into  the  first  principles  of  right 
and  wrong :  but  he  followed  justice  into  its 
minutest  details ;  he  believed  the  broken  bread  ot 
justice  to  be  the  food  of  all  social  life,  and  reverent¬ 
ly  gathered  up  its  very  crumbs ;  nothing  seemed 
trivial  to  him  in  which  con.scicnce  had  a  part. 
While  his  faith  was  thus  strong,  he  was,  from 
natural  disposition,  and  from  habits  of  philosophical 
inquiry^  unusually  skeptical  as  to  matters  of  the 
mere  understanding.  Tiioso  w’ho  remember  his 
extreme  caution  will  not  be  tempted  to  think  that 
on  so  important  a  subject  he  had  rushed  precipi¬ 
tately  into  a  system  of  his  own. 

“  His  religious  convictions  were  profound  :  he 
knew  that  moral  principles  have  their  root  in  divine 
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truths,  and  can  only  be  realized  through  aid  from 
above.  This  will  account  for  the  Christian  lone 
that  pervades  his  work  :  indeed,  but  for  these  con¬ 
victions,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  ever  have 
been  written.  Justice  is  fond  rather  of  upbraid¬ 
ing  than  assisting.  It  was  Chrisiian  zeal  and 
Christian  charity  which  inspired  him  with  an  un¬ 
ceasing  desire  to  maintain  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  cause  of  truth.  In  particular  he  was  anxious 
to  assist  those  young  men  of  his  owm  profession, 
who  with  view's  in  the  main  honourable,  and  av¬ 
erage  clearness  of  mind,  are  yet  unequal  to  con¬ 
tend  against  the  favorite  corruption  of  the  time, 
supported  as  it  is,  not  only  by  personal  interest, 
but  by  a  very  large  number  of  specious  sophisms 
off  red  to  their  choice,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
weight  of  pretended  authority  and  modern  tradi¬ 
tion. 

“  His  religion  was  eminently  practical  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  liis  habit  to  observe 
the  influence  of  Christian  principles  as  applied  to 
the  common  detail  of  life.  He  disliked  religious 
controversy  ;  and  occult  dogmas,  he  thought,  were 
to  be  believ(‘d  in  faithfully,  not  s'^rutinized  imper¬ 
tinently.  He  loved  the  n  fleeted  light  of  Christian 
truth  ;  and  remembertd  that  it  w-e  tix  a  direct  gaze 
too  long  upon  the  sun,  our  eyes  are  dimmed,  and 
we  walk  in  the  dark.  He  meditated  often  on  that 
text,  ‘  Thy  VV'ord  is  a  lantern  unto  my  feet and 
appeared  to  discover  a  spirituality  in  obedience 
which  escapes  the  penetration  of  more  speculative 
religionists.  The  consequence  was  such  asmi^ht 
be  expected.  Tiie  professionr,  indeed  all  occupa¬ 
tions  by  w'hich  men  live,  and  W’hich  are  permanent 
elements  in  society,  seemed  »o  him  delivered  from 
the  secular  character  that  belongs  to  them  natural¬ 
ly.  He  did  not  consider  tiie  Christian  common¬ 
wealth  as  consisting  of  statesmen,  lawyers,  physi¬ 
cians,  farmers,  and  other  classes  of  men,  who,  be¬ 
sides  their  social  avocations,  possess  religious 
opinions  :  rather  he  viewed  it  as  a  body  of  Ciiris- 
tians  who  are  led  providentially  toceriain  outw’ard 
pursuits  ;  who  undertake  them  on  Christian  condi¬ 
tions  ;  who  speak  sincerely  in  naming  each  such 
pursuit  a  calling  (‘  the  stale  of  life  to  which  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  cull  me’) ;  and  who  regard  it  not 
chit  fly  as  a  means  of  selfish  advancement,  but  as 
the  sphere  of  those  labors  allotted  to  them  by  the 
divine  command,  and  for  the  good  of  their  neigh¬ 
bor.  Such  a  doctrine  must  always  appear  to  ilie 
world  as  visionary,  because  it  requires  us  to  be¬ 
come  unworldly ;  nay,  it  carries  the  war  into  the 
enemy’s  camp :  and  seems  to  violate  that  silent 
truce  by  which  religion,  on  condition  of  not  tres¬ 
passing  beyond  bounds,  or  interfering  with  the  Ba¬ 
bel-worship  of  the  world,  is  permitled  to  remain 
herself  unmolested— except  ly  being  superseded. 
Such,  however,  were  the  opinions  which  my  friend 
maintained.” — pp.  11-1*3. 

And  again — 

“The  few  points  in  my  friend’s  character  to 
which  1  have  adverted  will  best  explain  the  design 
of  his  book,  and  his  motives  in  writing  it.  I  have 
recorded  them  for  that  small  but  fit  audience  which 
alone  he  wished  to  gather  round  him.  What  de¬ 
gree  of  popular  favor  may  awuit  this  work  is  of 
but  little  imporiance.  The  grave  which  has  closed 
on  its  author  does  not  more  securely  shield  him 
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from  the  arrows  of  fortune,  or  the  sharp  and  flat¬ 
tering  8pc<‘ches  of  men,  than  did  his  own  manly 
and  modest  nature ;  and  those  who  remain  will 
possess  in  this  book  a  memorial  of  their  friend 
more  consoling  than  public  applause  could  be.  1  n 
it  his  portraiture  remains;  stamp^'d  upon  it,  they 
will  find  not  his  love  of  justice  alone,  but  that  kind¬ 
ness  which  made  him  8<*ein,  if  injured,  lo  remember 
justice  only  against  himself :  they  will  observe  his 
fearless  reverence  for  truth,  and  at  the  same  linn* 
his  respect  for  opinions  long  established,  his  slow¬ 
ness  to  oppose  tlieiii,  his  condor  in  weighing 
them,  his  charitable  desire  lo  exculpate  those  who 
held  them,  and  that  higher  chanty  which  stimulated 
him  to  combat  their  erior  :  th«  y  will  be  reminded 
of  his  reluctance  to  give  pain,  and  Ins  greater  fear 
of  doing  wrong  ;  his  distrust  of  his  own  judgment, 
and  his  invariable  faith  in  the  moral  sense  and  the 
Divine  commands  ;  his  indifference  lo  promiscuous 
applause,  and  his  solicitude  for  the  esteem  of  those 
he  estf'eimid,  the  love  of  those  he  loved.  They 
will  find  many  light  traces  for  memory  to  fill  up, 
of  his  sinufle-heartedness,  his  humility,  his  earm  st- 
ness,  and  his  courtesy.  ISome  passages  tvill  briuir 
back  before  lh»  ir  eyes  the  very  gestures  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  c<iuntenance  with  which  he  used  to  1 
enunciate  such  sentiments.” — pp.  15,  16.  i 

It  is  with  perfect  truth  and  fairness  that 
he  observes,  of  the  work  of  so  singularly 
sincere  a  mind — 

“  Such  a  work,  if  read  at  all,  should  be  read  with 
attention  and  respect.  Unless  we  approach  it  m 
ail  ingenious  spirit,  willing  to  understand  before 
we  criticise,  deeming  it  possible  that  the  objections 
which  present  themselves  to  our  minds  so  readily, 
may  have  occurred  lo  the  author  also,  and  been  for 
good  reasons  put  aside  ;  desiring  to  stand,  at  least 
for  the  time,  on  the  spot  which  he  occupied,  ami 
contemplate  the  subject  from  his  point  of  view  ;  if 
we  do  noi  possess  this  small  measure  of  self-com¬ 
mand  and  philosophical  docility,  then  there  does 
not  exist  betwt  eii  our  mind  and  that  of  the  writer 
such  a  degree  of  moral  confonnity  ns  is  necessary 
for  ihe  appreciation  of  the  work.  VVe  shall  in 
such  a  case  do  ourselves  least  injury,  and  our 
Alouitor  least  injustice,  by  leaving  his  book  un¬ 
read.” — 1>.  10. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  formed  upon  the 
model  of  George  Herbert’s  beautiful  Coun¬ 
try  Parson;  a  happy  thought,  which  might, 
perhaps,  be  advantageously  extended  lo  the 
other  professions,  so  as  to  form  a  cycle  of 
moral  directories  for  the  different  callings 
of  life.  It  adopts  (it  w'ould  seem,  almost 
unconsciously)  the  archaisms  of  Herbert 
and  his  times  ;  and  certainly  the  ancient 
costume  has  seldom  been  worn  with  more 
perfect  ease.  The  thoughts  of  the  writer, 
formed  in  an  antique  mould,  appear  to  as¬ 
sume  the  corresponding  dress  as  their  natu¬ 
ral  garb.  Separated  as  we  are  from  those 
ages  by  the  corrupt  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  created  its  own 
appropriate  formulas;  when  we  would  think 
with  Hooker  and  Herbert,  we  can  scarcely 


I  help  borrowing  more  or  less  their  very 
I  forms  of  phrase.  Indeed  we  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  do  so,  in  order  to  preclude  the 
false  associations  that  gather  round  the 
language  of  a  peculiar  age,  and  that  insin¬ 
uate  themselves  into  the  mind  of  a  reader 
in  defiance  of  all  our  explanations.  A  bad 
philosophy  contaminates  the  language 
which  it  has  degraded  by  making  it  the  in¬ 
strument  of  its  diffusion ;  pure  thoughts 
consecrate  that  shrine  of  holy  words  in 
which  they  have  been  made  to  dwell,  and 
from  which  they  evermore  reveal  them¬ 
selves  to  mankind.  And  thus  the  very  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  old  sages  conies  to  possess  a 
sort  of  sacredness  ;  we  reverence  even  its 
fragments  as  we  would  the  broken  beams 
and  columns  of  a  temple;  we  cannot  with¬ 
out  an  effort  bend  its  dignified  gravity  to 
any  low  or  trivial  purpose,  and  we  feel  it, 
when  out  of  its  own  high  region,  stiff  un¬ 
couth,  and  unsuitable.  It  is  high  praise  of 
our  Lawyer  to  say  that  he  may  fairly  stand 
on  the  same  shelf  with  Herbert.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  two  seems  to  turn  more  on 
the  difference  of  their  respective  subjects 
than  on  any  great  inequality  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  them.  If  there  is  more  of  contem¬ 
plative  tenderness  in  Herbert,  perhaps  there 
is  more  of  force  and  dignity  in  our  author 
— more  loo  of  that  closeness  of  practical 
detail  which  gives  body  and  substance  to 
principles.  It  is  possible  also  that  the 
novelty  of  the  subject  strengthens  the  ef¬ 
fect.  For  we  are  all  accustomed  to  direct 
religious  exhortation  ;  but  it  is  something 
7itw^  something  to  startle  and  arrest,  to  find 
legal  practice  reformed  to  this  high  ideal. 
The  Country  Parson  is  at  best  but  living 
the  blessed  life  we  were  prepared  to  admit 
to  be  his  duly  and  his  privilege  ;  the  Law¬ 
yer  seen  in  the  same  light  has  unfortunately 
almost  the  novelty  of  a  discovery.  For 
even  those  (and  they  are  few  in  this  coun¬ 
try)  who  do  carry  their  Christianity  into 
their  legal  practice,  seldom  do  so  on  any 
very  definite  principles;  their  honesty,  rei  1 
and  unaffected  as  it  is,  seems  but  the  indi¬ 
rect  result  of  strong  religious  impressions  ; 
and  they  usually  appear  unprepared  eilhtr 
to  discountenance,  by  vigorous  public  pro¬ 
test,  the  less  scrupulous  course  adopted  ly 
their  brethren,  or  to  exhibit  as  their  own 
basis  of  action  any  absolute  moral  axiom 
or  well-considered  moral  theory  on  the  sub- 

Our  author  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  indecisive  position  ;  he  has  thought  out 
his  theory  ;  and  has  exhibited  his  ideal 
Lawyer  moving  under  its  influence  ihrtugh 
the  whole  orbit  of  his  profession.  An  in- 
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troductory  “  Apology  for  the  Work”  vin¬ 
dicates  his  general  principle  at  considerable 
length ;  and  we  are  then  presented  with  a 
series  of  scenes  from  the  moral  drama  of 
the  Lawyer’s  life.  We  have  the  Lawyer 
choosing  his  Calling,  his  mode  of  Life,  his 
Knowledge,  and  his  Duties.  He  is  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  the  details  of  his  profession — Draw¬ 
ing  pleadings,  advising  on  evidence,  con¬ 
sulting  with  his  brethren,  examining  wit¬ 
nesses,  drawing  wills  and  deeds  ;  as  a  peace¬ 
maker — as  an  arbitrator — as  engaged  in  the 
tumult  of  elections.  He  is  seen  exercising 
Humanity,  Charity,  Courtesy,  Hospitality. 
He  is  contemplated  in  the  higher  charac¬ 
ters  of  Legislator  and  Judge.  And,  “  last 
scene  of  all  that  ends  this  strange  eventful 
history,”  he  is  beheld  upon  his  death-bed — 
the  death-bed  of  an  humble  but  unshrinking 
Christian  man.  These  successive  chapters 
exhibit  the  Lawyer’s  various  temptations 
to  avarice,  dishonesty,  and  craftiness  ;  and 
they  evince  how  the  simple  and  inflexible 
Rule  of  conscience  is  equally  applicable  to 
them  all.  In  an  appendix  the  author  has 
collected  a  large  body  of  testimonies,  drawn 
principally  from  our  elder  divines,  and  con¬ 
firming  his  statements  in  various  ways  ;  an 
appendix  which  he  modestly  “commends 
to  the  reader  as  the  worthier  part  of  this 
little  book.” 

The  first  chapter  ofTers  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  style,  and  presents  us  with  the  au¬ 
thor’s  conception  of  his  Calling  ;  It  is  very 
beautifully  written,  though  we  fear  we  can¬ 
not  answer  for  its  universal  popularity  in 
the  Four  Courts. 

“  A  lawyer  is  the  servant  of  his  fellow-men  for 
the  attainment  of  justice  ;  in  which  definition  is  ex¬ 
pressed  both  the  lowliness  and  the  dignity  of  hi." 
calling  ;  the  lowliness,  in  that  he  is  the  servant  of 
all,  ever  ready  to  assist  as  wtll  the  meanest  as  the 
loftiest ;  the  dignity,  in  that  the  end  whereto  hr 
serves  has  among  things  temporal  no  superior  or 
equal.  For  justice  is  nothing  less  than  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  world  whereby  each  has  from  all 
others  that  which  is  his  due;  the  poor  their  suc¬ 
cor,  the  rich  their  ease,  the  powerful  their  honor. 
For  it  were  governments  framed  and  powers  or¬ 
dained  of  God  ;  flourishing  it  cheers,  and  languish¬ 
ing  it  dejects  the  minds  of  good  men  ;  and  in  its 
overthrow  is  involved  the  ruin  and  fall  ofcomnton- 
wealths.  That  justice  should  ever  be  contemned 
or  trodden  under  foot  is  a  grief  to  God  and  angels ; 
how  glorious  then  is  his  calling  whose  work  it  is  to 
prevent  her  fall,  or  to  raise  her  fallen  !  Truly  the 
Lawyer,  while  the  servant  of  earth,  is  the  minister 
of  heaven  ;  while  he  labors  for  the  griod  of  his 
fellow-men  he  \vorks  none  other  than  the  work  of 
God.” 

The  great  principle  of  Mr.  O'Brien’s 
book  is  the  obligation  of  governing  legal 
practice  by  strict  reference  to  the  supreme 
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Law  of  Conscience,  in  despite  of  the  evil 
prescription  that  so  strongly  countenances 
oblique  and  dishonest  courses.  This,  as 
we  have  said,  he  is  induced  in  his  “  Apolo- 
gy”  to  reason  out  elaborately,  in  order  to 
resist  prejudications  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  influence  of  his  views.  The 
insertion  of  this  preliminary  argument  was 
the  judicious  suggestion  of  a  distinguished 
legal  friend.  It  is  a  valuable  dissertation, 
expressed  with  great  strength  and  unaflTect- 
edness,  and  leaving  few  or  none  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  allegations  unanswered. 

We  will  dedicate  a  page  or  two  to  the 
consideration  of  this  question;  stating  its 
moral  bearings  as  they  appear  to  us,  and 
in  general  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
pure  and  elevated  truth,  delivered  in  the 
excellent  little  digest  before  us. 

The  whole  will  of  course  turn  upon  our 
conception  of  the  Relation  of  the  Lawyer 
to  his  Client.  The  true  idea  of  that  rela¬ 
tion  is  well  expressed  in  various  parts  of 
Mr.  O’Brien’s  book.  He  feels  the  import¬ 
ance  of  precisely  defining  it. 

Thus — “If,  as  is  obvious,  the  resulting 
force  (to  speak  mechanically)  of  the  three 
persons  united — the  client,  attorney,  and 
advocate — ought  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  client  alone,  were  he  endowed  with  the 
powers  and  knowledge  necessary  to  plead 
his'  own  cause,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  the  advocate  should  not 
lend  himself  to  produce,  in  concert  with  his 
client  and  the  attorney,  an  effect  wiiich 
could  not  with  justice  be  produced  by  the 
client  alone,  when  filling  all  the  three  char¬ 
acters  in  his  own  person.” — (Appendix,  p. 
188.)  Or  again,  and  to  the  same  effect — 
“To  barristers  properly  it  appertains,  le¬ 
gally  and  in  order,  to  set  before  judges 
and  juries  that  which  the  diligence  of  the 
attorney  has  gathered  from  the  complaint 
of  the  client;  so  that  the  whole  together — 
barrister,  attorney,  and  client — make  as  it 
were  one  man,  whom  of  right  one  spirit  of 
truth,  justice,  and  mercy  should  move  and 
animate.” — (Chap,  ii.)  Or  thus — “  In  one 
word,  the  lawyer  regards  himself  as  put  in 
his  client’s  place  to  do  for  him  whatever  he 
might  do  for  himself  (had  he  the  lawyer’s 
skill)  consistently  with  truth  and  justice  ; 
more  than  this  he  will  not  do ;  and  he 
desires  not  those  for  his  clients  who  dare 
not  trust  him  to  act  with  the  same  prudence, 
integrity,  and  zeal  as  if  the  cause  were  his 
own.” — (Chap,  vii.)  Or  once  more — “  All 
that  is  maintained  is,  that  the  advocate  has 
a  right  to  expect  what  every  person  who 
calls  upon  another  to  aid  him  in  any  under¬ 
taking  is  bound  to  give — an  assurance  that 
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the  object  he  is  called  upon  to  co-operate 
in  effecting  is  such  as  may  morally  and 
lawfully  be  sought.” — (Apol.  for  the  work, 
p.  33  )  These  statements,  as  prefacing  the 
argument  for  a  high  estimate  of  legal  duties, 
are  important,  because  they  seem  directly 
to  meet  the  popular  plea  of  the  identijica- 
tion  of  the  advocate  with  his  client.  'I'hey 
suggest  at  once  the  proper  reply,  which 
concedes  the  alleged  identiffcation,  but 
maintains  that  the  advocate  is  identified 
not  with  all  the  client  may  desire  to  do,  but 
with  all  he  ou{rht  to  do — identified  with  the 
client  not  as  with  a  beinor  of  mere  will  and 

o 

blind  or  malignant  impulse,  but  as  with  a 
moral  agent  essentially  bound  to  all  the  laws 
ofj  ustice  and  truth.  For  it  is  surely  mani¬ 
fest  that  no  man — lawyer  or  not — can  just¬ 
ly  abandon  his  own  moral  nature  under  any 
conceivable  circumstance  ;  can  deliberately 
cease  to  be  possessed  of  a  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  or  possessing  it,  can  voluntarily 
cease  to  be  responsible  for  the  actions 
which  that  sense  of  duty  is  meant  to  govern. 
Nor  can  that  identification  be  more  than  a 
monstrous  fiction  which  can  only  proceed 
upon  supposing  the  wilful  suppression  of  an 
essential  constituent  of  human  nature  on  the 
part  of  him  who  is  to  enter  into  this  rela¬ 
tion  of  imaginary  identity. 

Such  is  the  conception  of  the  Kelation  of 
Lawyer  and  Client  which  reason  and  justice 
appear  to  authenticate.  Now  let  us  attend 
to  the  rival  statement. 

The  popular  theory  (for  such  we  fear  it 
must  be  styled)  is  expounded  in  all  its  ful¬ 
ness  in  the  following  passage  of  Lord 
Brougham’s  celebrated  Defence  of  Queen 
Caroline  before  the  House  of  Lords;  a 
passage,  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  which 
by  the  majority  of  an  honorable  profession, 
only  evinces  how  easily  a  principle  of  false 
honor  may  assume  the  dignity  of  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  virtue.  “  An  Advocate,”  said  the 
eloquent  speaker,  “by  the  sacred  duty 
which  he  owes  his  client,  knows  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  that  office,  but  one  person  in  the 
world,  that  client  and  none  other.  To  save 
that  client  by  all  expedient  means;  to  pro¬ 
tect  that  client  at  all  hazards  and  costs  to 
all  others,  and  among  others  to  himself — is 
the  highest  and  most  unquestioned  of  his 
duties;  and  he  must  not  regard  the  alarm, 
the  sufiTering,  the  torment^  the  destruction^ 
which  he  may  bring  upon  any  other.  Nay, 
separating  even  the  duties  of  a  patriot  from 
those  of  an  advocate,  and  casting  them,  if 
need  be,  to  the  wind,  he  must  go  on,  reck¬ 
less  of  the  consequences,  if  his  fate  it  should 
unhappily  be  to  involve  his  country  in  con¬ 
fusion  for  his  client^ s  protection .'”  Surely 


w€  are  not  unreasonable  in  asking  for  some 
argumentative  ground  for  such  a  subversion 
as  this  is  of  all  Duty,  under  the  name  and 
sanction  of  Duty  ;  surely  it  is  not  unfair  to 
ask  how’  the  title  and  calling  of  a  Lawyer 
obliges  a  man  under  pain  of  grievous  guilt 
to  become  an  accessory  to  guilt  the  most 
atrocious;  justifies  him  in  voluntarily  as¬ 
suming  and  forces  him  to  maintain,  a  posi¬ 
tion  which,,  without  the  sanctity  of  the 
lawyer’s  gown,  would  merit  the  condemna¬ 
tion  due  to  the  abettor  of  conspiracy  or 
treason. 

To  this  very  reasonable  demand  various 
answers  have  been  given,  to  some  of  which 
we  shall  just  now  have  occasion  to  draw  at¬ 
tention.  Our  own  opinion  of  them  is  clear  : 
they  are  altogether  inadequate  to  oppose 
the  stricter  views,  or  to  justify  such  a  state¬ 
ment  as  (for  example)  the  remarkable  one 
we  have  just  cited.  And  yet,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  they  cotjld  have  obtained  such  cur¬ 
rency  without  some  foundation  in  the  reality 
of  things  ;  nothing  so  very  plausible  was 
ever  without  some  element  of  truth.  The 
proper  use,  then,  to  be  made  of  these  ordi¬ 
nary  pleas  in  justification  of  professional 
laxity  is,  not  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  op¬ 
posing  or  denying  the  higher  principles  of 
duty — but  salutarily  to  qualify  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  them,  by  impressing  upon  the  con¬ 
scientious  advocate  the  danger  of  over 
strained  scrupulosity  in  the  refusal  of  cli- 
encies.  This  is  the  real  value  of  these  pop¬ 
ular  arguments  ;  and  as  long  as  they  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  that  object,  they  are  not  without 
substantial  use  and  benefit.  And,  in  truth, 
if  most  of  the  ingenious  statements  of  these 
arguments  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that,  though  they  profess  much  more, 
they  just  prove  this,  and  nothing  else  ;  for 
as  long  as  it  is  granted  (which  is  seldom  or 
never  formally  denied)  that  there  is  any  case 
which  a  lawyer  ought  unhesitatingly  to  re¬ 
fuse,  so  long  the  principle  of  conscience  is 
reserved,  and  all  the  subsequent  dissensions 
must  turn  upon  the  degree  and  details  of  its 
application. 

To  this,  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  the 
argument,  we  may,  perhaps,  return.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  were  any 
complete  or  methodical  discussion  of  the 
question  undertaken.  The  common  views 
of  legal  duty  have  their  proper  place,  and 
they  ought  to  he  given  it.  They  are  worth 
something,  though  not  worth  all  their  up¬ 
holders  would  claim  for  them.  And  in  mo¬ 
ral  subjects,  though  not  in  the  word  of  math¬ 
ematical  truth,  no  demonstration  is  felt  to 
be  perfectly  satisfactory  which  does  not  ac¬ 
count  for  the  existence  and  prevalence  of 
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the  objection^  by  in  some  w'ay  including^  it  in 
the  solution.  The  objections  will  still  re¬ 
tain  force  if  we  do  not  show  Aoto  they  gain¬ 
ed  influence,  and  what,  if  any,  is  their  real 
weight.  Nor  are  the  strict  and  conscien¬ 
tious  principles  advocated  by  our  author  at 
all  weakened  by  candidly  admitting  that 
there  is  considerable  value  in  the  ordinary 
representations,  when  confined  to  their  pro¬ 
per  use,  as  practical  monitions  against  an 
undue  and  exaggerated  scrupulousness. 

Employed,  then,  for  this  subordinate  pur¬ 
pose,  we  grant  such  arguments  to  have  a 
real  value ;  employed  to  contravene  the 
main  principle,  that  conscience  must  right¬ 
fully  claim  to  regulate  the  lawyer’s  adoption 
of  cases,  we  strenuously  deny  their  cogen¬ 
cy.  And  yet  to  this  issue  the  qtiestion  has 
actually  been  urged.  It  is  true  that,  as  we 
have  said,  special  cases  might  easily  be  pro¬ 
posed  which  would  (we  humbly  hope)  ex¬ 
tort  a  disclaimer  from  even  the  most  licen¬ 
tious  of  legal  casuists  ;  but  it  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  certain  that,  in  theory^  the  doctrine  here 
denied  has  been,  in  all  its  unqualified  am¬ 
plitude,  earnestly  and  constantly  maintain¬ 
ed.  We  do  not  merely  refer  to  such  rheto¬ 
rical  bursts  as  that  of  Lord  Brougham.  It 
has  been  stated  and  defended  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  maxim, not  in  the  ardor  of  the  speech 
but  in  the  gravity  of  the  essay,  that  the  law¬ 
yer  is  to  know  no  will  but  that  of  his  acci¬ 
dental  consulter — that  he  is  to  see  with  no 
other  eyes  than  those  of  his  client,  though, 
indeed,  he  may  furnish  those  eyes  with 
glasses  to  enable  them  to  see  farther,  and 
to  see  more  clearly.  And  though  this  opin¬ 
ion  really — and,  one  would  think,  manifest¬ 
ly — contradicts  the  primary  elements  of  all 
morality,  the  attempt  to  question  it  is  at  this 
day  often  met,  in  ordinary  society,  not  so 
much  with  labored  argument  as  with  almost 
contemptuous  pity.  It  is  now,  therefore, 
time  for  us  to  examine  briefly  the  real  worth 
of  this  very  popular  theory  of  a  lawyer’s 
duties. 

'J'he  arguments  in  defence  of  it  are  vari¬ 
ously  modified,  according  to  the  peculiar 
temper  and  experience  of  the  persons  urg¬ 
ing  them  ;  hut,  setting  aside  some  obviously 
untenable  positions — untenable,  because 
they  would  equally  apply  to  every  case  in 
which  one  man  can  be  asked  to  help  anoth¬ 
er — they  seem  nearly  all  to  reduce  them¬ 
selves  to  the  general  pleas  (I,)  of  the  mere¬ 
ly  representative  character  of  the  advocate, 
and  (2,)  of  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  ob¬ 
ligatory  adoption  of  all  cases  by  our  law¬ 
yers  to  secure,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest 
amount  of  justice  in  the  country. 

I.  The  former  of  these  allegations  we 
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have  already,  in  substance,  answered.  We 
have  affirmed  that  the  lawyer,  unless  he  can 
voluntarily  resign  his  moral  nature,  has  no 
right  to  become  the  representative  of  the 
oppressor  or  the  cheat;  that  is,  to  become 
the  mechanical  instrument  for  evil  of  any 
employer  who  may  be  wealthy  enough  to 
hire  his  services.  There  is  no  magic  in 
either  the  Word  or  the  Idea  of  Representa¬ 
tion  that  can  rightly  effect  such  a  transfor¬ 
mation  os  this.  Were  the  function  of  the 
Advocate  merely  the  official  duty  of  stating 
to  a  court  the  wishes  of  a  certain  individu¬ 
al,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  that  individ¬ 
ual  rested  his  claims,  without  being  himself 
supposed^  in  any  degree^  to  have  furnished 
these  grounds^  or  authorized  the  public  state¬ 
ment  of  them,  there  might  be  some  force  in 
the  argument.  We  might  thus  save  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  the  Lawyer,  by  lowering  his  office 
to  that  of  a  Clerk.  But  we  all  know  that 
neither  in  theory  nor  by  practice  is  this  lim¬ 
itation  of  the  Lawyer’s  office  justified.  The 
Lawyer,  who  is  said  to  be  the  simple  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  client’s  predetermined  pur¬ 
poses,  is  himself  the  framer  of  the  whole 
case ;  it  is  he  who  has  decided  that  it  shall 
be  brought  into  Court,  it  is  he  who  has  pre¬ 
pared  it  for  that  issue,  it  is  he  who  has  de¬ 
vised  the  pleas  by  which  it  is  to  be  support¬ 
ed,  it  is  he  who  is  engaged  to  watch  over 
its  progress,  it  is  he  who,  having  originally 
advised  it,  is  answerable  for  its  success. 
Surely  it  is  impossible  even  to  conceive  a 
more  perfect  instance  of  a  deliberate  com¬ 
bination  to  the  production  of  a  common  re¬ 
sult.  Surely  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
in  any  case  of  wilful  injustice,  the  Counsel, 
holding  such  a  relation  as  we  have  describ¬ 
ed,  is  even  more  directly  the  Author  of  the 
whole  proceeding  than  the  guilty  Client  him¬ 
self.  And  it  remains  to  be  shown — certain¬ 
ly  it  never  has  been  satisfactorily  shown — 
that  the  principles  applicable  to  every  other 
case  of  complicity  in  crime,  fail  to  be  ap¬ 
plicable  here. 

This  is  sometimes  met  by  the  plea,  that 
the  Court  and  the  World  at  large  are  well 
aware  that  the  Lawyer  is  not  always  of  the 
opinion  he  publicly  maintains;  that  there  is 
a  universal  “  understanding”  of  this  among 
all  parties;  and  that  this  “understanding” 
is  sufficient  to  make  his  partnership  in  evil 
only  nominal.  A  conventional  license  to 
deceive,  annuls  the  guilt  of  deceit ;  as  it  an¬ 
nulled  the  guilt  of  secret  theft  in  Sparta. 
But  this  will  go  but  a  little  way  in  solving 
ihe  difficulty.  It  is  indeed  at  once  clear 
that  the  principle  must  be  defective  some¬ 
where  ;  for  a  thousand  cases  could  be  named 
where  any  mind  with  a  single  spark  of  hon- 
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esty  would  reject  its  application  with  horror ;  his  hearers;  it  being  certain  that  hisavow- 
and  yet,  if  it  be  valid  at  all,  it  ought  to  he  al,  or  even  the  suspicion  at  the  time,  of  his 
so  universally.  Nor  would  the  Spartan  an-  not  holding  the  opinion  he  supported,  would 
alogy  help  the  matter;  it  would  rather  ex-  be  at  once  fatal  to  the  success  of  his  labors, 
pose  the  defect  of  the  argument ;  for  surely  especially  of  his  appeals  to  a  jury;  and  it 
the  civil  license  to  indulge  in  secret  thieve-  being,  in  point  of  fact,  the  very  character- 
ry  would  scarcely  have  justified,  in  foro  istic  of  an  unpractised  pleader  to  allow  any 
conscientim^  him  who  (for  example)  robbed  such  disbelief  to  be  detected.  Here,  then, 
his  own  father  of  sustenance,  or  a  dying  we  have  the  unscrupulous  practitioner  de¬ 
friend  of  the  bed  on  which  he  lay.  Exact-  fended  upon  a  supposition  which  it  is  his 
ly  as  in  all  minds  of  any  degree  of  integri-  own  most  strenuous  object  to  nullify ;  and 
ty,  there  must  be  understood  limits  to  this  the  existence  of  w’hich,  during  the  period  of 
license  of  professional  deceit,  w’hich  yet  is  his  professional  exertions,  w’ould  be  almost 
stated  as  if  it  w’ere  allowable  universally  ; —  certain  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  very 
and  which  is,  in  truth,  of  very  little  argu-  assumption  it  is  supposed  to  justify ! 
mentative  value,  in  a  question  of  Principles  II.  But  the  ground  upon  which  the  chief 
such  as  this  is,  unless  it  be  assumed  to  be  reliance  rests,  is  unquestionably  that  other 
thus  absolutely  applicable.  But  w’e  take  plea  to  which  u’e  have  alluded  ;  the  alleged 
more  decided  ground.  The  very  fact  o(  tendency  of  this  system  of  professional 
such  a  conventional  liberty  to  the  professors  ethics  to  ensure,  on.the  whole^  the  greatest 
of  the  Law  is  itself  altogether  imaginary,  amount  of  justice  to  all  parlies  of  litigants 
The  corrupt  practices  of  the  Profession  may  in  a  country  ;  by  securing  the  adequate  re- 
have  produced  such  an  understanding  ;  but  presentation  of  every  cause,  and  such 
is  this  profession,  indeed,  to  take  advantage  thorough  examination  of  its  merits  as  is 
of  its  own  wrong  1  to  erect  the  results  of  best  calculated  to  elicit  real  truth, 
its  own  evil  into  a  criterion  to  justify  the  When  this  is  proposed  as  a  satisfactory 
evil  that  produced  them  1  No  constitutional  moral  justification  for  the  system  w’hich 
enactment^  in  any  country,  has  ever  recog-  makes  it  obligatory  upon  Advocates  to 
nised  this  supposed  understanding,  that  pro*  adopt  all  cases  indiscriminately  w'hich  are 
perty,  and  reputation,  and  life,  are  only  to  offered  to  their  acceptance,  it  can  only 
be  held  and  enjoyed  subject  to  the  attacks  proceed  upon  the  general  principle,  “  that 
of  legal  cupidity;  no  civilized  country  has  the  probability  of  ultimate  public  advantage 
ever  thus  emancipated  a  particular  body  of  is  sufficient  moral  warrant  for  any  private 
its  citizens  from  all  the  restraints  of  moral-  action;’*  and  upon  \.he  particular  assump- 
ity ;  and  given  it  a  per  centage  on  the  pos-  tion,  “  that  this  public  advantage  is  really 
sessions  of  the  rest  as  the  legitimate  prize  best  secured  by  the  system  in  question.'^  We 
of  its  authorized  iniquity.  So  feeble  are  are  not  disposed  to  admit  either  of  these 
the  very  foundations  of  this  pleading. — But,  propositions. 

now’,  examine  how  far  it  will  practically  ap-  1.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  now’  and  here 
ply.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain  that  this  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  examination  of 
license  to  assume  a  part,  and  the  indemnity  that  peculiar  moral  system  of  General  Ex- 
froin  crime  w  hich  it  is  supposed  to  bring,  pediency,  of  w’hich  the  former  principle  is 
cannot  in  any  degree  apply  to  those the  expression.  We  shall,  for  the  present, 
advices  of  Counsel,  upon  which  the  whole  merely  observe  that  we  have  no  quarrel 
cause  was  originally  undertaken,  and  W’hich  with  those  who  see  much  that  is  valuable 
are  usually  considered  to  form  the  most  im-  in  the  expositions  of  that  system.  It  is  no 
portant  function  of  the  profession.  Here  feeble  or  inoperative  truth  w  hich  they  have 
insincerity  is  so  little  authorized,  that  it  is  got  hold  of,  when  they  insist  upon  the  duty 
justly  fatal  to  all  professional  reputation:  of  contributing  to  public  benefit,  and  w’hen 
here  the  Law’yer  voluntarily  charges  himself  they  place  that  duty  very  high  in  the  scale 
with  the  whole  moral  character  of  the  case,  of  human  obligations.  But  it  is  only  one 
and  makes  himself  deliberately  responsible  truth  among  many.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
for  it. — But  even  in  the  public  conduct  ol  that  both  affirmations  are  true,  and  equally 
the  case  in  Court,  this  understood  assump-  true, — that  w’e  ought  to  act  so  as  to  increase 
tion  of  a  part  cannot  fairly  be  pleaded  as  a  public  happiness,  and  that  w’e  ought  to  fulfil 
vindication  of  wilful  participation  in  a  cri-  our  special  obligations  for  their  own  sake, 
minal  intention  to  overreach  or  defraud.  But  when  the  latter  truth  is  made  a  mere 
For  it  is  obvious  that  the  w’hole  labor  of  the  corollary  from  the  former,  w’hen  the  former 
Advocate  is  practically  to  destroy  this  very  is  represented  as  involving  all  others,  and 
supposition  (that  he  is  assuming  a  convic-  constituting  the  only  real  ground  of  duty, 
tion  which  he  does  not  feel)  in  the  minds  ol  we  are  forced  to  deny  a  system  w’hich,  ne- 
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cessarily  leaving  many  acknowledged  du- j  upon  this  theory,  feel  himself  liberated  from 
ties  incapable  of  reference  to  any  such  ^  any  obligation,  even  though  he  grant  the 
principle,  leaves  them,  therefore,  destitute  |  propriety  of  fidelity  as  a  general  rule.  It  is 
of  satisfactory  proof ; — a  system  which,  in  '  manifest  sophistry  in  such  a  case  to  object 
ambitiouslj’^  claiming  for  its  single  princi-  that  we  “assent  and  deny  with  the  same 
pie  universal  empire,  is  really  forced  to  breath”  that  promises  ought  to  be  kept  to 
abandon  many  of  the  most  important  pro-;  the  dead.  Nor  does  it  alter  the  matter  to 
vinces  of  morals  unguarded  to  the  irrup- ;  introduce,  with  Paley,  the  Divine  Will,  as 
lions  of  skepticism  and  sophistry.  j  commanding  “  the  general  rule,”  and 

In  order  to  cover  this  deficiency,  inherent  j  thereby  inclusively  commanding  all  the 
in  the  “Greatest  Happiness  Principle,”  j  particular  actions;  for  still,  on  his  own 
many  efforts  have  been  made  ;  of  which  the  showing,  the  Divine  Will  commands  the 
most  remarkable  is  undoubtedly  the  intro-  general  rule,  and  all  the  actions  it  conipre- 
duction  of  the  theory  of  “general  rules,”  hends,  only  in  so  fara.s  they  can  be  evinced 
which,  collected  originally  from  expedi-  to  affect  happiness.  That  which  alone  in- 
ency,  are  supposed  to  become  the  immedi-  dicates  “the  general  rule”  must  surely 

ate  standards  of  moral  action.  These,  it  is  govern  its  application,  whether  to  enforce 

conceived,  will  embrace  all  cases  where  no  or  to  suspend  it. — It  is  triumphantly  asked 
direct  relation  to  general  expediency  can  be  — “  would  it  be  well  that  all  men  should 
discerned.  thus  disregard  their  promises  P’  We  reply. 

But  with  all  the  provision  men  can  make,  — undoubtedly,  if  the  creation  of  happiness 
by  this  supplementary  machinery  of  general  be  the  only  object  of  morality,  it  wovld  be 
rules  and  classes  of  actions,  it  is  most  cer-  quite  as  well  that  all  men  should  individu- 

tain  that  it  is  the  particular  action  with  ally  as  the  cases  arose,  disregard  such 

which  the  individual  is  concerned — the  secret  promises  as  these,  though  not,  of 
particular  action  so  and  so  circumstanced  ;  course,  that  they  should  so  act  by  concert, 
and  that  there  are  innumerable  instances  of  or  that  they  should  ever  divulge  their  con- 
unquestionable  obligation  where  that  par-  duct, — suppositions  which  are  manifestly 
licular  action,  being  wrought  or  omitted  in  excluded  in  the  hypothesis  on  which  we  are 
perfect  secrecy,  and  influencing  the  posi-  reasoning.  For  indeed,  it  is  not  the  pro- 
tive  enjoyment  of  no  existing  person,  can-  miser’s  actual  respect  for  his  promise,  but 
not  be  shown  to  have  any  relation  whatever 
to  the  rule  of  general  happiness,  or  to  any 
happiness-test  at  all.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  a  promise  privately  made  to  a 
dyi  ng  man  to  build  him  a  monument,  or  to 
defray  for  him  a  certain  amount  of  funeral 
expense.  It  being  conceded  that  the  pro¬ 
miser  is  bound  to  keep  this  covenant,  the 
theorists,  who  deny  that  there  can  be  any 
moral  duty  where  the  enjoyment  of  some 
animated  being  is  not  in  some  way  involved, 
introduce  their  doctrine  of  general  rules  or 
classes  of  actions  ;  and  urging  that  it  is  for 
the  advantage  and  happiness  of  men  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  such  promises  should  be 
kept, — as  otherwise  the  comfort  of  the  dying 
would  be  seriously  impaired  by  the  univer¬ 
sal  loss  of  confidence, — plead,  that  if  all 
such  promises  ought  to  be  kept  we  have 
granted  that  this  particular  promise  ought, 
as  being  one  of  the  number.  But  this 
seems  a  palpable  fallacy.  For  if  the  only 
ground  why  all  such  promises  ought  to  be 
kept,  be  the  perceived  connection  between 
such  fidelity  and  general  confidence,  surely 
if  a  particular  case  arise,  where  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  absolutely  certain  that  his  faith¬ 
lessness,  being  utterly  and  forever  unknown, 
cannot  possibly  diminish  general  confi¬ 
dence,  in  that  particular  instance  he  must, 


the  dying  man  s  belief  that  he  will  respect 
it,  that  can  affect  the  happiness  of  the  lat¬ 
ter ;  and  consequently  on  this  theory  the 
only  obligation  on  the  promiser  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  or  not  diminish  the  belief  in  him  or  in 
others  ;  which  in  the  present  case  we  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  done,  whether  he  really  ever 
fulfil  the  promise  or  not.  So  that  such 
treachery  seems  completely  to  evade  even 
that  bond  of  “  general  rules,”  which  has 
been  devised  to  include  such  cases. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  of  General  Expediency 
to  the  special  question  of  Indiscriminate 
Advocacy.  It  has,  as  we  have  said,  been 
held  that  the  duty  of  all  citizens,  and  of  the 
Lawyer  among  them,  can  only  be  fixed  by 
showing  the  comparative  tendency  of  ac¬ 
tions  to  the  greater  benefit  of  society. — 
Now,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  of  this 
mode  of  discovering  duty,  that  the  theory 
seems  to  admit  of  refutation  out  of  itself. 
For  however  the  fixation  of  Virtues  and 
Duties  first  arose,  it  is  most  certain  that  if 
the  general  welfare  of  Society  be  now  the 
legitimate  test  of  men’s  conduct,  one  of  the 
earliest  conclusions  drawn  from  that  doc¬ 
trine  would  be  that  we  should  not  practically 
recur  to  it  as  the  first  or  principal  directory 
of  duty,  inasmuch  as  nothing  could  be  more 
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infallibly  injurious  to  Society  than  such  I 
habitual  reference.  It  can  scarcely  be  de-i 
nied  that  men  are  capable  of  acting  from! 
some  more  direct  and  immediate  rule  of| 
duty,  the  simple  fact  being  that  nearly 
every  man  does  ;  and  if  this  be  x\\n^  possible, 
there  cannot  surely  be  the  least  doubt  that  i 
it  is  infinitely  more  for  the  benefit  of  So-! 
ciety  that  they  should  follow  this  immedi-j 
ate  dictate  of  duty,  than  that  they  should  : 
recur  to  a  rule  which  requires  innumerable 
elements  of  calculation  before  it  can  give 
any  result  at  all,  and  which  at  every  step  of 
the  computation  afTords  a  new  disguise  for 
self-deceit,  and  a  new  apology  for  the  im¬ 
patient  passions.  On  the  very  hypothesis, 
then,  that  general  expediency  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  test  (inadequate  as  that  doctrine  is), 
we  argue  that  it  can  never  have  been  de- ! 
signed  as  the  immediate  rule.  No  rule  of 
duty  can  ever  be  of  the  slightest  practical 
value — no  rule  of  duty  can  ever  have  been 
meant  for  man — but  one  that  is  instantane¬ 
ous  and  authoritative  ; — delay  the  verdict 
of  Conscience,  or  weaken  its  certainty  (and 
the  calculation  of  utilities  must  do  both), 
and  in  the  warfare  of  temptation  j’ou  inevi- 
tably  annul  its  whole  practical  efficiency. 

Now  the  position  of  the  Lawyer  in  no 
respect  insulates  him  from  this  immediate 
authority  of  the  rule  of  Conscience,  as 
rightfully  superseding  all  remoter  grounds 
of  action.  If  the  true  rule  for  man  be  that 
of  obvious  justice  and  truth  irrespective  of 
ultimate  results;  if  as  a  universal  maxim, 
conduct  be  for  man  and  consequences  for 
God  ;  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why 
that  should  be  suspended  in  the  case  of  one 
profession  which  is  received  in  every  other 
department  of  Society  as  the  only  safeguard 
of  mutual  confidence  and  common  integrity. 
If  we  would  at  once  reject  the  plea  of  the 
thief  or  the  assassin,  who  would  urge  us  to 
listen  until  he  had  evinced  that  on  the 
whole  there  was  a  slight  overbalance  of 
probability  that  his  crime  would  be  useful 
to  Society  ; — and  thit^  not  merely  because 
we  denied  the  alleged  probability,  but  be¬ 
cause  we  utterly  disdained  and  repudiated 
tliTB  principle  of  such  a  defence  ;  there  can¬ 
not  be  adduced  the  smallest  reason  why  we 
should  tolerate  the  same  principle  as  justi¬ 
fying  the  wilful  partnership  in  guilt  which 
belongs  to  him  who  knowingly  assists  by 
legal  ingenuity  a  project  of  fraud,  under 
whatever  conventional  respectability  of  pro¬ 
fession  he  may  be  sheltered.  What  eflfect, 
indeed,  ought  the  adoption  or  the  counte¬ 
nancing  of  such  maxims  byti  whole  profes¬ 
sion  to  have,  except  to  heighten  our  indig¬ 
nation  at  their  prevalence  1 


CHARACTER,  ETC. 

2.  Having  rejected  the  ethical  principle 
upon  which  this  argument  proceeds,  we 
may  now  devote  a  brief  attention  to  the 
supposed  fact  it  assumes  ; — namely, — that 
the  understood  obligation  among  Lawyers 
to  adopt  all  cases  is  necessary,  or  at  least 
is  more  expedient,  for  the  general  attain¬ 
ment  of  justice. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  prevent  miscon¬ 
ception  by  steadily  defining  the  doctrine  we 
really  niaintain  ;  because  most  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  representations  on  the  opposite  side  of 
this  question  seem  to  proceed  upon  gross 
exaggerations  of  the  views  they  are  brought 
to  resist.  All  that  we  affirm  is  this  ; — that 
Conscience  must  not  be  refused  its  influence 
on  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  legal  cli- 
encies.  And  we  oppose  this  proposition  to 
the  doctrine,  that  the  acceptance  ought  to 
be  compulsory,  and  the  lawyer  left  no  op¬ 
tion.  If  the  adversary  (as  is  likely)  attempt 
to  modify  the  latter  assertion,  we  then  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  whole  matter  of  discussion  is 
at  once  changed  ;  the  real  point  of  dispute 
is  surrendered  ;  the  question  becomes  one 
of  degree;  and  upon  that  netv  ground  of 
consideration  (a  very  important  one  too) 
there  would  probably  be  found  little  sub¬ 
stantial  difTerence  between  us  and  any 
honorable  opponent.  In  point  of  fact  this 
tacit  substitution  of  another  question  wthe 
usual  issue  of  the  discussion ;  naturally 
enough,  when  the  unqualified  doctrine  is 
found  untenable. 

But  at  first  the  case  is  usually  put  in  the 
most  unmodified  form  ;  the  force  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  resting  upon  the  universality  of  the 
obligation.  It  is  admitted,  nay,  urged,  that 
their  value  w'ould  vanish,  if  any  exception 
were  admitted  to  the  rule  of  compulsory 
advocacy.  Among  these  arguments  are 
such  as  follow  ; — that  on  this  principle 
alone  all  cases  will  be  secured  an  adequate 
examination  ; — that  this  practice,  leaving  the 
Lawyer  no  option  to  decline,  separates,  in 
public  estimation,  the  real  sentiments  of 
Advocate  and  Client,  and  thus  secures  the 
former  against  the  tyrannical  interference  of 
irritated  Power  ; — that,  on  any  other  under¬ 
standing  the  character  of  the  Advocate  who 
accepts  or  who  refuses  would  itself  become 
evidence  for  or  against  the  party  ; — that  pre¬ 
tended  conscientiousness  would  aflTord  a 
ready  excuse  for  the  desertion  of  causes 
with  which  the  timid  barrister  was  afraid 
to  connect  himself.  The  principle,  uni¬ 
versally  understood  and  unflinchingly  car¬ 
ried  out,  that  the  Lawyer  is  the  indiscrim¬ 
inate  serv’ant  of  the  public,  at  once,  it  is 
said,  remedies  all  these  evils. 

Now  it  would  be  very  uncandid  to  deny 
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that  s’U'h  disaflv’anta;Tes  as  these  mifrht 
sornetitnes  result  in  the  conscientious  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  profession  :  the  real  question 
is,  whether  they  would  ever  result  to  a  (/c- 
gree  which  could  counterbalance  the  griev- 
ous  evil  of  compelling  a  whole  profession 
to  become  the  helpless  instruments  of  ini¬ 
quity  ;  or  to  a  degree  which  could  seriously 
injure  the  chances  of  truth  and  justice  in 
any  country.  Reflect  on  the  amount  of 
these  vaunted  difficulties.  What  real  ad¬ 
vantage  would  it  be  that  every  case  which 
malice  and  dishonesty  may  contrive  should 
have  a  hearing  1  VV'^hy  should  it  be  so  mar¬ 
vellously  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  so¬ 
ciety,  that  a  knave  (and  in  the  strictest 
times  no  other  would  ever  find  himself 
without  a  competent  advocate  in  a  profes¬ 
sion  comprising  hundreds)  should  be  fur-  j 
nished  with  every  facility  for  deceiving  a  i 
jury  into  sanctioning  his  turpitude  1  Surely  j 
to  this  plea  we  can  cordially  echo  the  re-  j 
ply  given  to  its  well-known  parallel — “  nous  j 
n’en  voyons  pas  la  necessitee^'*  Is  it  chime-  j 
rical  to  suggest  that  it  might  possibly  be 
even  beneficial  to  the  general  cause  of  jus¬ 
tice,  that  such  a  man  should  be  embarrassed 
by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  practitioner  to 
second  his  knavery  1 — Thus,  too,  the  alle¬ 
gation  that  this  understanding  alone  can 
screen  the  Bar  from  the  vengeance  of  an 
enraged  Government,  is  one  that  applies 
only  to  rare  and  peculiar  crises  of  political 
excitement  J  and  one  that  actually  even  j 
then  is  not  always  verified  ;  for  we  all  j 
know  that  in  such  trials  the  advocates  se¬ 
lected  are  usually  those  who  are  understood 
to  sympathize  in  general  politics  with  their 
less  fortunate  clients;  and  who  are  safe — 
not  because  their  sympathy  is  any  secret 
(which  would  alone  help  the  argument),  but 
because,  whatever  be  their  political  views, 
they  are  as  advocates  shielded  in  their  high 
and  important  vocation  by  public  opinion 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution — bulwarks 


'  to  match  with  their  weight  of  reputation  the 
ablest  who  may  be  led  to  oppose  it.  Other 
objections  are  such  as  seem  equally  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  every  instance  in  which  men  depend 
j  on  the  assistance  of  their  fellows  ;  and  such 
I  as  would  equally  suspend  the  exercise  of 
(’onscience  in  all.  For  example, — if  the 
pusillanimous  Lawyer  can  pretend  a  con¬ 
science,  so  can  any  other  man  solicited  to 
help  in  any  other  case  ;  nor  has  any  casuist 
ventured  on  this  ground  to  stigmatize  all 
conscientious  objections  ns  inadmissible. 
If  a  conscientious  lawyer  may  be  deceived 
as  to  the  moral  character  of  a  case,  and  thus 
do  unintentional  injustice  (for  this  too  is 
earnestly  pleaded),  he  will  only  exemplify 
the  universal  fact  of  human  fallibility ; 
while  from  the  numbers  of  the  profession, 
a  remedy  is  in  this  instance  peculiarly  at¬ 
tainable.  And  to  all  these  alleged  difficul¬ 
ties  (which,  in  truth,  belong  to  every  stren¬ 
uous  effort  to  obey  the  rule  of  Right), 
must  now  be  opposed  the  direct  and  obvi¬ 
ous  benefit  to  general  justice  from  conscien¬ 
tiousness  in  advocates.  For  when  once  it 
j  became  understood  that  a  Lawyer’s  own 
!  character  was  in  some  degree  concerned  in 
I  the  trial  of  his  client,  he  would  naturally 
j  desire  to  seem  to  proceed  on  grounds  such 
i  as  would  justify  his  adoption  of  the  case  ; 
that  is,  to  be  seen  desirous  only  of  the  clear 
j  statement  of  right  and  the  full  elicita- 
[  tion  of  truth.  Could  this  spirit  be  preserv¬ 
ed,  can  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
public  would  benefit  largely  by  it  1  The 
master  evil  of  human  law,  its  facility  of  per¬ 
version  to  purposes  of  vexatious  delay,  or  of 
positive  injustice,  being  thus  almost  wholly 
eradicated  ! 

And  now  we  may  introduce  one  or  two 
considerations  to  which  we  before  alluded 
as  tending  usefully  to  illustrate  or  to  quali¬ 
fy  the  application  of  these  principles  ;  tend¬ 
ing,  at  least,  to  make  the  prospect  less  dis¬ 
couraging  of  prosecuting  the  profession  on 


which  would  remain  unimpaired  under  our  these  maxims  of  resolute  integrity, 
principles  as  well  as  under  those  we  oppose.  We  believe,  then,  that  the  thorough  re- 
Agaiu — that  on  these  stricter  views,  the  ception  of  the  reasonings  on  which  we 
character  of  the  Advocate  would  prejudge  have  insisted,  by  the  mass  of  legal  prac¬ 
tice  case  (a  plea  which  seems  to  have  been  titioners,  while  it  would  undoubtedly  raiBe 
urged  with  great  power  by  Lord  Krskine*)  the  tone  of  the  entire  profession,  would 
is  of  little  practical  importance  ;  for  if  the  produce  far  less  diminution  in  the  number 
case  be  one  of  palpable  dishonesty,  it  is  of  of  cases  actually  undertaken^  than  might  be 


no  greater  moment  it  should  be  thus  pre-  at  first  imagined.  It  is  not  that  enter- 
judiced  than  by  any  other  common  infer-  prises  of  conscious  injustice  are  not  haz- 
ence  of  character  from  associates;  and  if  arded  by  clients;  but  that — especially  in 
it  be  one  of  integrity,  the  profession  is  the  hurry  and  occupation  of  the  busy  prac- 
never  likely  to  be  so  poor  in  men  of  emin-  titioner — it  would  seldom  happen  that  even 
ence  as  not  to  afford  advocaets  of  character  the  most  conscientious  lawyer  should  be 

able  at  once  to  pronounce  a  case  wholly 
unworthy  of  judicial  arbitration,  and  that 


•  Cited  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  p.  104. 
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he  would  always  feel  it  his  duty  to  obey 
his  client’s  declared  and  anxious  wishes  for 
a  public  investigation  as  long  as  there  ap¬ 
peared  the  least  fair  claim  for  it.  Let  this 
be  carefully  weighed.  We  have  already 
stated,  that  if  after  mature  examination, 
the  Lawyer  consider  the  case  simply  un* 
just,  he  is  bound  to  decline  it.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  as  long  as  there  appears  a  single 
element  of  right — of  probable  or  possible 
right — to  be  pleaded,  even  when  the 
chances  are  against  its  success,  we  hold  it 
assuredly  the  Lawyer’s  duty,  even  after 
having  (if  he  think  proper)  advised  the 
surrender  of  the  cause  in  point  of  policy, 
still  to  hold  himself  ready  to  state  and  sup¬ 
port  it,  should  the  Client  so  determine.  It 
would  be  to  overstate  the  case  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Lawyer  merely  as  the  Client’s  Ad¬ 
viser.  There  is  unquestionably  a  relation 
established  between  these  parties  of  a  more 
peculiar  kind.  The  Lawyer  is  not  solely 
an  Adviser ;  he  is  an  understood  Agent  and 
Servant  also  ;  and  considerations  of  duty 
are  to  apply  to  him  just  as  they  do  to  a  Ser¬ 
vant — neither  less  nor  more.  In  adopting 
his  profession  and  attending  the  Courts,  the 
Law'yer  announces  himself  as  prepared  to 
be  the  legal  assistant  of  any  man  who  may 
please  to  call  on  him  ;  once  engaged,  to  this 
he  is  bound  ;  conscientious  scruples  com¬ 
ing  in  afterwards  as  a  limitation.  In  other 
words,  a  man  does  not  beconie  a  Lawyer  in 
the  first  instance  to  benefit  public  justice, 
and  then  espouse  at  his  option  certain  cho¬ 
sen  cases  as  a  means  to  that  end  ;  he  be¬ 
comes  a  Lawyer  in  the^r^^  instance  to  es¬ 
pouse  all  offered  cases  of  demand  for  jus¬ 
tice,  and  applies  his  conscientious  scruples 
secondarily  as  an  occasional  bar  to  that  pri¬ 
mary  object.  And  this  relation  of  volunta¬ 
ry  universal  public  Servant  arises  not  mere¬ 
ly  after  he  has  considered  all  the  merits  of 
a  particular  cause  ;  it  arises  from  the  day 
he  has  entered  the  profession  ;  upon  that 
day  he  became  the  Servant  of  the  Public, 
and  each  special  cliency  only  fixes  the  gen¬ 
eral  relation  to  a  particular  instance  of  it. 
It  thus  results  that  from  the  first  moment 
the  Lawyer  is  consulted,  and  voluntarily 
bends  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  consult¬ 
ing  party,  he  establishes  the  relation  with 
that  party  of  Servant  as  well  as  of  Adviser; 
and  consequently  is  (as  in  all  other  cases 
of  service)  to  presume  it  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  his  business  to  execute  according 
to  his  skill  the  wishes  of  his  employer.  If 
conscientious  objections  arise,  of  course 
he  is  to  obey  them  ;  but  this  consideration, 
though  absolute  in  order  of  authority,  is 
secondary  in  order  of  time ;  they  are  not  to 


be  presumed  as  likely,  or  admitted  without 
reluctance  ;  and,  as  long  as  they  do  not 
palpably  present  themselves,  the  Lawyer, 
having  engaged  in  the  cause,  ordinarily  re¬ 
tains  no  option  of  retiring.  And  thus,  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  all  we  have  said, 
and  indeed  seems  to  flow  out  of  the  very 
conception  of  the  Profession  and  of  its  Re¬ 
lation  to  the  rest  of  society,  to  atlirm, — 
that  as  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  Client  may  have  right  on  his  side,  the 
conscientious  Law’yer  will  feel  it,  not  only 
a  thing  permitted,  but  a  duty^  to  set  forth 
the  claim  ;  and  if  the  number  of  cases  to 
which  this  characteristic  fiiirly  applies  be 
considered,  it  will  probably  be  found  to  leave 
not rery  many  more  rejected'cases  than  those 
which  most  barristers  of  high  character 
would  even  now  unhesitatingly  decline. 

And  hence  we  conceive  the  chief  value 
of  such  a  book  as  this  to  be,  not  so  much 
that  its  influence  would  very  materially  al¬ 
ter  the  amount  of  practice  in  the  Profession, 
as  that  it  would  elevate  the  tone  of  princi¬ 
ple  on  which  that  practice  is  conducted ;  fur¬ 
nishing  good  men  with  distinct  grounds  for 
their  course,  and  setting  before  them  the 
portraiture  of  the  character  they  are  to  as¬ 
pire  to  realize.  This  our  author  has  admi¬ 
rably  done ;  and  assuredly  this  is  needed. 

It  cannot  but  move  regret  that  the  genuine¬ 
ly  Christian  Lawyers  who  now  amount  to 
a  goodly  fellowship  at  our  own  Bar,  should 
make  their  view's  upon  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  so  feebly  felt  in  society.  And  w'e  can¬ 
not  but  think  the  reason  to  be  (as  we  have 
before  hinted)  that  these  view’s  are  to  them¬ 
selves  unfixed  and  indefinite;  the  almost 
unconscious  effects  of  strong  religious  feel- 
ing,  and  not  the  direct  and  deliberate  con¬ 
sequences  of  convictions  of  the  perempto¬ 
ry  Law  of  God.  These  are  eminently  re¬ 
ligious  men ;  and  the  cause  of  all  this, 
doubtless,  lies  deep  in  the  peculiar  religious 
teaching  of  the  age.  But  we  forbear  a  sub¬ 
ject  too  extensive,  and  perhaps  too  delicate, 
to  attempt  on  this  occasion. 

We  shall  substitute  for  such  discussions  . 
a  beautiful  piece  of  practical  theology. 

“  THE  LAW'YER’s  death. 

‘•It  was  a  bright  evening  in  summer — the  rays 
of  the  declining  sun  fell  full  ujwn  the  couch 
where  the  old  man  lay — around  him  were  gath¬ 
ered  his  w’ife  and  children  awaiting  in  sorrow, 
rendered  peaceful  by  the  sweet  smile  which  play¬ 
ed  upon  his  lips,  the  moment  that  should  sum¬ 
mon  to  a  better  world  the  departing  spirit  of  a 
kind  and  affectionate  father,  husband,  and  friend. 
His  domestics  stood  in  the  farther  part  of  the 
room,  scarce  able  to  suppress  their  sobs. 

“  He  raised  himself  with  an  effort  and  spoke. 

‘  Beloved  wife  and  children,  God,  who  has  com- 
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Ibrtcd  an;!  succored  me  all  my  days,  bless,  pre¬ 
serve,  and  keep  you.  To  his  heavenly  guidance 
I  commit  you  ;  despise  it  not — his  law  written 
on  your  hearts,  set  before  you  in  the  ensample  ol 
his  dear  Son,  and  taught  you  by  his  Holy  Spirit, 
regard  with  holy  fear,  and  follow  with  ferventlove. 
Let  no  power  force  you,  no  wealth  tempt  you. 
no  earthly  splendor  allure  you  to  swerve  from 
allegiance  to  this  holy  law.  I  have  lived  long, 
and  in  a  long  life  been  often  called  u[»on  to  en¬ 
counter  the  enemies  of  this  holy  law,  and  often, 
alas !  have  I  seen  it  trodden  dowm  and  trampled 
under  their  feet ;  but  sure  I  am  that  no  peace 
fills  their  dwellings,  no  joy  swells  their  breasts  ; 
but  the  worm  that  dies  not  gnaws  their  hearts, 
and  a  fearful-looking  for  of  fiery  indignatiori 
haunts  and  disturbs  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
loftiest  triumphs.  Envy  not,  then,  the  oppres¬ 
sor.  and  choose  none  of  his  ways.  Listen  to  the 
law  of  God — the  voice  of  heavenly  wisdom — it 
will  be  a  light  to  your  feet  and  a  lamp  to  your 
path ;  a  shield  against  every  foe,  and  a  shelter 
from  every  blast ;  its  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant¬ 
ness  and  all  its  paths  are  peace.  Such  has  it 
ever  been  tome  anud  all  the  strifes  and  struggles 
of  this  transitory  life — .and  now  I  go,  where  wars 
and  tumults  shall  be  no  more  heard,  where  strife 
and  struggle  shall  have  no  place,  but  justice,  peace, 
ar)d  righteousness  shall  reign  eternal.  Father 
of  heaven,  grant  that  in  that  kingdom  of  bliss 
we  may  all  meet  and  join  in  the  song  of  praise  j 
•  unto  Him  that  has  loved  us  and  W'ashed  us  from 
our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us 
kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father ;  to 
him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever. — 
Amen.’  ” — p.  142. 

B. 
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From  tlie  Westminster  Review. 

Jsi'orth  Jlmerican  Boundary.  Supplementary 
Reports  relating  to  the  Boundary  between 
the  British  Possessions  in  J\''orth  America 
and  the  United  States  of  America  under  the 
Treaty  of  1783.  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of 
her  Majesty.  1842. 

It  is  now  about  two  years  and  a  half  since 
the  threatening  aspect  of  the  Boundary  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  United  States  induced  us  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  statement  of  the 
question  at  issue,  together  with  some  sug¬ 
gestions  of  our  own  with  respect  to  the 
right  mode  of  solving  it.  Our  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  question 
were  the  result  of  a  long  and  diligent  inves¬ 
tigation  ;  and  we  put  them  forth  with  a  very 
sincere  conviction  that  they^  offered  a  more 
satisfactory  explanation  than  any  which 
either  of  the  contending  parties  had  at  any 
•  time  given.  But  we  certainly  had  not  the 
vanity  to  imagine  that  a  view  so  entirely 


new,  and  so  essentially  different  from  that 
of  either  party,  coi^ld  at  that  period  of  the 
controversy  produce  conviction  in  either. 
'I'he  utmost  practical  result  which  we  an¬ 
ticipated  from  our  labors  was,  that  the  two 
parties,  without  surrendering  their  notions 
of  the  soundness  of  the  views  so  obstinate¬ 
ly  maintained  by  them  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  might  possibly,  in  their  readiness  to 
find  any  escape  from  a  barren  and  danger¬ 
ous  controversy,  regard  some  such  solution 
as  ours  as  a  species  of  middle  term,  on 
which  a  compronnse  might  be  effected  with¬ 
out  any  sacrifice  of  pride  or  interest.  We 
hoped  that,  at  any  rate,  the  suggestions  of 
a  new  view,  at  least  as  plausible  as  any  pre¬ 
viously  promulgated,  might  act  on  both 
parties  so  as  to  tend  towards  weakening 
their  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  their 
extreme  pretensions.  And  in  this  manner 
we  thought  we  might  in  some  slight  degree 
contribute  towards  the  desirable  end  of 
bringing  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  conviction  that  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty  of  1783  did  not  admit  of  being  ascer¬ 
tained  with  actual  precision;  and  that  a 
compromise  afforded  the  only  means  of  ac¬ 
commodating  the  difference.  But  as  para¬ 
mount  to  every  other  object  we  pressed  on 
our  readers  the  importance  of  some  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  unhappy  dispute.  As  long  as 
a  settlement  was  effected,  it  appeared  to  us 
of  very  little  importance  what  that  settle¬ 
ment  was.  In  saying  this  we  gave  utter¬ 
ance  to  what  not  only  was  our  opinion,  but 
appeared  to  be  that  of  sensible  and  honest 
men  in  both  countries.  All  that  has  since 
occurred  has  only  impressed  on  us  more 
strongly  the  paramount  importance  of  set¬ 
tling  the  dispute,  and  the  comparative  unim¬ 
portance  of  the  terms  of  settlement.  And 
we  have  now  no  indication  of  opinion  that 
would  lead  us  to  imagine  that,  in  the  inter¬ 
val  between  June,  1840,  and  the  departure 
of  Lord  Ashburton  on  his  mission,  any  dif¬ 
ference  had  arisen  between  our  own  feel¬ 
ings  on  these  points  and  those  of  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

For,  indeed,  the  occurrences  that  had 
taken  place  during  the  interval  were  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  constant  and  serious  fears 
among  all  who  valued  the  preservation  of 
peace.  Hardly  a  month  had  elapsed  during 
that  period  without  some  fresh  alarms.  At 
onetime  the  State  of  Maine  seemed  inclined 
to  break  the  peace  :  its  governor  sent  a 
warlike  message,  and  its  legislature  passed 
blustering  resolutions,  or  its  lumberers 
threatened  to  break  bounds,  and  make  an 
armed  incursion  into  the  disputed  territory. 
By  another  packet  we  got  intelligence  of 
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some  violent  outbreak  in  Conpfress,  or  some 
menacing  report  from  the  Committees  of 
Foreign  Relations.  Other  causes  of  irrita¬ 
tion  had  been  added.  The  borderers  on 
each  side  of  the  disputed  line  of  Canada 
and  Vermont  had  more  than  once  well  nigh 
brought  on  a  serious  collision  by  mutual 
outrages.  The  afTair  of  the  “Caroline” 
remained  unsettled,  and  kept  up  a  constant 
ferment  of  anger  along  the  frontier.  The 
arrest  and  trial  of  M‘Leod  seemed  for  some 
months  likely  to  bring  on  the  actual  crisis 
of  war.  A  still  more  formidable  cause  of 
strife  had  grown  up  out  of  various  acts  of 
our  naval  officers  and  continued  complaints 
of  American  traders  on  the  coast  of  Africa; 
and,  after  a  long  and  angry  contention  be¬ 
tween  diplomatists,  the  two  countries  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  committed  to  irreconcileable 
positions  with  respect  to  the  delicate  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  right  of  search.  More  than  once 
they  had  been  on  the  point  of  collision  on 
the  subject  of  American  slaves  driven  into 
the  ports  of  our  colonies.  The  publication 
of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  and  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  affair  of 
the  “Creole,”  had  widened  these  two  latter 
points  of  difference  to  an  alarming  extent 
at  the  period  when  Lord  Ashburton’s  mis¬ 
sion  was  announced.  At  that  period  the 
press  of  both  countries,  and  the  language 
of  public  meetings  in  the  United  States, 
showed  that  hostile  feelings  either  actually 
pervaded  both  communities,  and  especially 
that  of  America,  or  were  fomented  with  the 
most  detestable  perseverance.  Those  who 
took  these  public  manifestations  as  accurate 
indications  of  the  general  feeling,  imagined 
both  nations  to  be  fully  resolved  on  war, 
and  only  waiting  a  pretext.  Those,  even, 
who  estimated  them  at  their  true  worth, 
could  not  but  infer  from  them  a  state  of 
feeling  in  both  countries  from  which  the 
chapter  of  accidents  must,  sooner  or  later, 
evolve  some  fearful  collision  that  must 
bring  on  a  war. 

This  succession  of  untoward  events,  and 
the  existence  of  this  mutual  ill-will,  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  constant  apprehensions  result¬ 
ing  from  them,  seem  to  have  escaped  the 
recollection  of  those  who  now  criticise 
Lord  Ashburton’s  Treaty.  It  is  now  said 
that  the  chances  of  mischief  were  overra¬ 
ted  ;  that  the  Americans  might  bluster,  but 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  them, 
in  the  existing  state  of  their  finances,  to  go 
to  war  ;  and  that  we  have  made  concessions 
of  a  very  great  magnitude  from  an  over¬ 
anxiety  to  avert  an  evil,  of  which  there 
was  no  real  danger.  The  Boundary  Ques¬ 
tion  might,  at  any  rate,  have  been  left  to 
VoL.  1.  No.  III.  42 


hang  up  a  little  longer,  and  other  questions 
of  a  more  urgent  nature  settled,  leaving 
this  to  be  again  brought  on  the  carpet  when 
a  better  opening  happened  to  be  presented 
for  negotiation. 

That  the  American  Government  would 
have  deliberately  gone  to  war  to  secure  the 
disputed  territory,  or  obtain  satisfaction  on 
any  other  point  of  difference,  we  certainly  do 
not  believe.  But  if  nations  were  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  war  only  upon  deliberate  calcu¬ 
lations  of  the  gain  to  be  made  by  it,  war 
would  be  a  calamity  far  less  frequent  than 
history  unhappily  shows  it  to  have  been. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  we  had  more  to 
fear  from  the  passions  of  the  people  than 
the  folly  or  wickedness  of  their  Govern¬ 
ments.  What  was  really  and  constantly  to 
be  apprehended  was,  that  some  day,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  some  sudden  outrage  and  some 
irrepressible  retaliation,  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  would  unexpectedly  find  their  sub¬ 
jects  engaged  in  actual  hostilities:  and  that, 
when  once  blood  had  been  shed, — when  aa 
advantage  had  been  gained  by  one  side, 
and  a  reverse  experienced  by  the  other,  the 
fierce  spirit  of  revenge,  or  the  yet  fiercer 
spirit  of  mortified  pride,  would  have  induced 
a  state  of  national  feeling  that  must  have 
forced  the  reluctant  Governments  into  a 
general  and  obstinate  war.  For  those  mis¬ 
take  the  national  feeling  of  the  United 
States  who  imagine  that  the  passions  of 
their  population  would  have  been  restrained 
by  any  consciousness  of  weakness.  What¬ 
ever  results  military  authorities  or  financiers 
might  infer  from  a  comparison  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  two  countries,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  American  people  have 
learned  to  think  with  diffidence  of  their  own 
force  or  prowess.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  know  best  what  feelings  animated  that 
democracy  at  the  period  of  Lord  Ashbur¬ 
ton’s  Appointment,  cannot  but  grieve  to 
think  that,  in  their  minds,  the  influence  of 
various  causes  of  irritation  was  strengthen¬ 
ed  by  a  very  general  eagerness  to  prove 
their  strength  in  a  conflict  with  so  mighty 
an  antagonist  as  Great  Britain.  And  they 
know  little  of  the  general  character,  oe 
actual  mood  of  the  American  people,  wh# 
imagine  that  the  fear  of  consequences  would 
have  deterred  them  from  instantly  return- 
'  ing,  or  even  from  giving  the  first  blow  :  or 
who  dream  that,  blows  once  struck,  they 
would  have  shrunk  from  any  sacrifices  ta 
maintain  the  credit  of  their  arms.  A  war 
must  have  been  deeply  injurious  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  and  would  in  all  probability  have- 
ended  in  their  discomfiture.  But  it  is  not 
a  whit  the  less  probable  that  it  would  have 
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been  undertaken  by  them  in  resentment  of 
some  real  or  fancied  provocation;  nor  the 
less  certain  that  it  would  have  been  carried 
on  by  them  with  an  obstinacy  that  must  have 
entailed  on  both  parties  the  most  deplorable 
consequences. 

Of  all  the  existing  causes  of  irritation, 
the  most  serious,  and  that  which  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  the  first  settled,  was  the  dis¬ 
pute  with  respect  to  various  portions  of  the 
Boundary.  It  was  the  sore  that  had  longest 
festered  :  and  most  extensively  corrupted 
the  feelings  of  the  American  people.  It 
was  perfectly  impossible  for  any  one  cogni¬ 
zant  of  their  view  of  the  subject  not  to  see 
that  throughout  all  classes,  and  in  all  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Union,  there  prevailed  .  an 
unanimous  and  deep-seated  conviction  of 
the  entire  and  obvious  justice  of  their  own 
pretensions.  I’he  absurd  and  hasty  claims 
put  forward  during  the  controversy  by  our 
negotiators,  shifted  by  them  for  entirely  in¬ 
consistent  positions,  and  defended  by  con¬ 
flicting  and  worthless  arguments,  had  pro¬ 
duced  throughout  the  people  of  the  United 
States  an  impression  not  only  that  our  pre¬ 
tensions  were  indefensible,  but  that  vve 
ourselves  knew  them  to  be  such  :  and  that, 
merely  because  we  happened  to  want  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  territory,  we  were  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  wheedle  them  out  of  it  by  impudent 
pretexts,  or  bully  them  out  of  it  by  a  menace 
of  force.  Like  all  litigants  so  situated, 
they  fixed  their  eyes  only  on  the  palpable 
weakness  and  inconsistency  of  their  oppo¬ 
nent’s  case  :  and  overlooked  the  fact  that 
their  own  pretensions,  though  far  more 
plausible,  and  far  more  consonant  Avith  a 
portion  of  the  truth,  were,  in  fact,  really  in¬ 
valid,  and  incapable  of  being  maintained. 
The  great  publicity  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  their  Government,  and  the  general  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  people,  had  spread  tljrough- 
out  the  country  this  general  and  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  controversy,  together 
with  this  general  and  deep  impression  of 
the  rectitude  of  their  own  claim,  and  of  the 
gross  injustice  of  our  refusal  to  recognise 
it.  Without  first  removing  such  an  im¬ 
pression,  without  first  settling  the  dispute 
in  which  it  had  its  origin,  it  would  have 
been  idle  to  dream  of  coming  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  other  points. 

For  we  very  much  doubt  whether  all  the 
other  causes  of  irritation  may  not,  in  great 
measure,  be  traced  to  the  bad  feeling  which 
had  been  created  and  kept  alive  by  this 
chronic  dispute  about  the  Boundary.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  subse¬ 
quent  differences  would  not  have  arisen 
but  for  this  cause  :  but  we  feel  assured  that 
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to  its  influence  they  owed  much  of  the  an¬ 
gry  character  which  they  have  invariably 
assumed.  Each  successive  dispute  added 
to  the  previously  accumulated  stock  of  irri¬ 
tation,  and  rendered  fresh  quarrels  more 
and  more  likely,  and  more  and  more  acri¬ 
monious ;  until  at  length  a  spirit  of  ill-will 
and  jealousy  had  been  raised  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  met  us  in  every 
relation  that  can  exist  between  nations. 
Whenever  any  question  happened  to  arise 
respecting  a  runaway  slave,  a  fugitive  cri¬ 
minal,  a  collision  between  ships,  or  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  an  alleged  offender,  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  each  particular  question  w’ere 
aggravated  by  the  pre-existing  aversion. — 
When  the  revolt  occurred  in  Canada,  the 
dislike  felt  to  us  manifested  itself  by  general 
expressions  of  sympathy  Avith  our  internal 
foes,  and  by  such  kinds  of  secret  aid,  as  the 
recent  history  of  our  own  country  shows 
that  no  free  people  can  be  prevented  by 
their  Government  from  affording  to  those 
to  Avhom  they  wish  success.  If  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  the  civilized  Avorld  was  required 
for  some  great  object  of  justice  and  human¬ 
ity,  we  found  ourselves  thAvarled  by  that 
suspicion  of  our  motives  Avhich  induced  the 
United  States  to  refuse  their  co-operation. 
But  the  influence  of  these  bad  feelings  had 
begun  to  show  itself  in  a  manner  even  more 
intimately  disturbing  our  international  re¬ 
lations.  Great  as  is  the  mutual  commer¬ 
cial  dependence  of  the  two  nations,  their 
jealousies  were  beginning  sensibly  to  in¬ 
fluence  their  commercial  legislation.  The 
fallacies  of  the  protective  system,  poAver- 
less  in  themselves  to  blind  the  intelligent 
people  of  the  Western  States  to  the  obvious 
advantages  of  free  trade,  derived  such 
strength  from  the  preA'alence  of  this  spirit 
of  national  hostility  against  England,  as  to 
give  the  advocates  of  a  restrictive  Tariff  a 
temporary  predominance  in  the  Federal 
Government.  The  investment  of  our  capi¬ 
tal  in  American  stocks,  so  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  tAvo  countries,  Avas  stopped 
by  those  flagrant  breaches  of  faith  Avhich 
various  States  of  the  Union  did  not  scruple 
to  commit  towards  their  creditors  ;  and  to 
defend  by  the  public  avowal  of  principles 
more  scandalous  than  the  acts  of  national 
bankruptcy  themselves.  These  acts,  so  in¬ 
jurious  to  a  large  portion  of  our  own  peo¬ 
ple,  found  too  much  countenance  in  the 
United  States,  more  owing  to  a  reckless 
disposition  to  spurn  the  interests  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  than  from  any  deep-rooted  per- 
verson  of  national  faith;  and  this  same 
mischievous  feeling  w'as  one  great  obstacle 
to  every  effort  on  our  part  to  shame  the 
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g^reat  body  of  the  Union  into  a  reparation! 
of  the  fraud  comtnitted  by  some  of  its  | 
members. 

The  peace  that  subsisted  between  Great 
Britain  and  America  a  year  ago,  was,  in 
fact,  nothing  but  a  state  of  unarmed  hostili¬ 
ty, — of  a  mutual  interchange  of  every  act 
of  bad  neighborhood  except  blows.  Even 
this  absence  of  war  without  the  advantages 
of  peace  was  of  precarious  duration,  and 
pregnant  with  alarms.  During  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  these  alarmscommercial  confidence 
was  shaken,  and  our  manufactures  were  in¬ 
jured  by  their  disturbing  influence.  They 
operated  more  directly  and  visibly  on  our 
finances;  for  we  could  not  but  keep  our¬ 
selves  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  very 
possible  contingency  of  sudden  hostilities : 
and  our  army  and  navy  estimates  were 
obliged  to  be  framed  rather  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  possible  war,  than  in  re¬ 
liance  on  the  continuance  of  this  insecure 
and  imperfect  peace. 

These  evils,  which  the  critics  of  Lord 
Ashburton’s  Treaty  appear  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten,  were  universally  felt  to  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  magnitude  when  it  was  announced  that 
his  mission  was  in  contemplation  ;  and  from 
this  deep  and  general  sense  of  the  evil 
arose  the  general  expression  of  satisfaction 
which  hailed  that  intelligence.  For  it  was 
evident  from  the  adoption  of  so  decided  a 
step  as  that  of  sending  a  Special  Mission, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  our  Government 
to  make  a  very  earnest  effort  to  settle  not 
merely  some  one  cause  of  difference,  but 
all  those  which  materially  affected  the  good 
understanding  between  the  two  nations. 
We  all  felt  that  what  was  wanted  was  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  peace.  We  were  not 
afraid  that  the  Americans  would  go  to  war 
with  us  and  conquer  us  if  we  did  not  patch 
up  all  our  disputes  with  them.  We  wanted 
not  the  mere  prevention  of  war,  but  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  cordial  and  solid  friendship  i 
between  the  two  nations.  This  could  only  | 
be  done  by  removing  every  cause  of  ill-will  i 
and  jealousy.  It  was  not  a  task  to  be 
achieved  by  distant  Secretaries  of  States 
negotiating  on  paper  with  the  Atlantic  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  the  people  in  whose  feel¬ 
ings  it  was  necessary  to  produce  a  change. 
The  business  of  restoring  friendship  was 
not  one  to  be  entrusted  to  the  ordinary 
diplomatic  agents,  who  had  got  heated  in 
the  course  of  the  controversy  which  had 
been  going  on.  The  step  of  sending  out  a 
Special  Mission  to  accomplish  the  general 
work  of  pacification  was  therefore  regarded 
as  a  bold  and  wise  act.  And  however  ob¬ 
noxious  Lord  Ashburton  may  have  rendered 


himself  in  party  politics,  few  even  of  those 
who  differ  most  widely  from  his  opinions 
on  questions  of  internal  policy,  were  inclin¬ 
ed  to  deny  the  great  propriety  of  entrusting 
the  mission  to  one  who  was  not  only  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  ability,  experience,  and  sta¬ 
tion,  but  who,  by  his  intimate  connection 
with  the  United  States,  by  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  people,  and  by  eminent 
services  rendered  them  in  past  times,  was 
peculiarly  competent  to  meet  them  in  nego¬ 
tiation,  and  peculiarly  fitted  to  acquire  their 
confidence. 

The  general  satisfaction  which  followed 
the  intelligence  that  a  Special  Mission  was 
to  be  undertaken,  and  was  to  be  entrusted 
I  to  Lord  Ashburton,  certainly  w’as  not  found¬ 
ed  upon  any  notion  that  his  skill  was  going 
to  secure  us  a  complete  triumph  on  all  the 
points  on  which  we  were  at  issue  with  the 
United  States.  The  general  impression 
most  assuredly  was,  on  the  contrary,  that 
this  was  not  a  negotiation  in  which  it  would 
be  wise  for  either  party  to  attempt  in  any 
instance  to  bring  the  other  to  a  simple  and 
undisguised  recognition  of  its  entire  claims. 
On  most  of  the  points  in  dispute  each  had, 
in  the  face  of  the  wmrld,  advanced  its  claim, 
and  urged,  with  all  the  skill  at  its  command, 
all  the  arguments  which  it  could  adduce  in 
support  of  it.  Each  was  likely  to  be  equally 
sincere  in  believing  itself  right ;  each  as 
little  likely  to  be  convinced  that  it  w’^as  in 
I  error.  Besides,  Governments  in  such  cases 
I  sometimes  sec,  but  never  oien,  that  they  are 
t  in  the  wrong  ;  they  never  bring  themselves 
I  to  confess  that  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  they  have  been  supporting  unte¬ 
nable  claims  by  worthless  arguments.  Our 
negotiator  would  have  had  little  of  the  pru¬ 
dence  or  knowledge  of  the  world  requisite 
for  his  task,  had  he  got  so  inflated  by  his 
own  arguments  in  favor  of  his  country’s 
pretensions,  as  to  imagine  that  they  must 
force  instantaneous  conviction  on  his  op¬ 
ponent,  or  even  on  impartial  third  parties 
Even  in  those  cases,  therefore,  in  which  it 
was  possible  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the 
decision  of  an  arbitrator,  a  wise  negotiator 
would  have  bethought  himself  that  it  was 
not  quite  certain  that  arguments  which  he 
regarded  as  incontrovertible  must  inevita 
bly  produce  the  same  impression  on  the 
judge  ;  that  we  had  before  this  gone  to  an 
arbitration  with  an  equally  confident  opin¬ 
ion  of  our  case,  and  that  the  result  had  by 
no  means  answered  our  expectations  ;  and 
that  the  issue  of  a  second  reference  was  as 
likely  to  be  entirely  unfavorable,  as  com¬ 
pletely  favorable,  to  our  pretensions.  It 
1  was  seen  therefore  that,  ufNier  such  circum- 
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stances,  a  prudent  negotiator  would  avoid 
staking  points  of  practical  importance  on 
the  uncertain  issues  either  of  a  reference  or 
of  out-arguing  Mr.  Webster.  He  would 
have  to  view  all  the  questions  in  dispute  as 
questions  on  which  neither  party  could  ex¬ 
pect  to  establish  the  claim  which  it  had  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  on  which  the  calling  in  third 
parties  was  a  hazardous  mode  of  decision,  to 
be  avoided  if  possible.  If  the  new  mode  of 
negotiation  were  to  have  more  favorable 
results  than  preceding  efforts,  each  party 
must  entirely  waive  the  assertion  of  all 
positive  rights ;  and  the  matters  in  issue 
must  be  arranged  on  terms  of  compromise 
and  mutual  concession. 

We  feel  assured  that  we  are  also  fully 
warranted  in  saying  that  it  was  the  general 
impression  that,  in  order  to  put  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries  on  a  satis¬ 
factory  footing,  it  would  be  well  worth  our 
while  that  the  concessions  on  our  part 
should  be  liberal.  Every  body  was  ready 
to  agree  that  some  sacrifice  of  our  supposed 
abstract  right  might  well  be  made  in  order 
to  attain  the  object  in  view  ;  indeed  there 
were  very  few  who  would  not  have  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  whole  of  the  practical  ad¬ 
vantages  contended  for  by  us,  in  all  the 
questions  at  issue  between  us  and  the 
United  States,  might,  as  far  as  our  mere 
interests  were  concerned,  very  wisely  be 
given  up,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  in¬ 
tolerable  mischief  of  the  existing  state  of 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  It 
was  felt  that  this,  of  course,  could  not  be 
done  with  credit ;  nor  was  it  ever  supposed 
that  any  such  sacrifice  would  be  required 
of  us.  The  general  impression  seemed  to 
be,  that  our  differences  had  been,  very  un¬ 
necessarily  protracted  by  that  spirit  of  con¬ 
troversial  eagerness  which,  after  a  certain 
amount  of  litigation,  is  sure  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  disputants  ;  and  that  the  practical 
interests  of  both  countries  had  been  lost 
sight  of  while  diplomatists  were  stickling 
for  abstractions,  arguing  for  victory,  and 
making  a  point  of  honor  of  irreconcileable 
pretensions.  It  was  believed,  that  if  two 
men  of  sense  could  be  brought  together  to 
discuss  these  questions  in  a  friendly  spirit; 
each  refraining  from  troubling  himself  about 
dogmas  of  abstract  right,  but  simply  con¬ 
sidering  what  the  interests  of  his  country 
required  ;  both  waiving  all  that  w'as  prac¬ 
tically  immaterial,  and  confining  their  de¬ 
mands  simply  to  matters  of  real  and  imme¬ 
diate  necessity  ; — that  then  it  would  appear 
that  the  real  interests  of  the  two  countries 
were  by  no  means  so  irreconcileable  as  their 
pretensions  of  right,  and  that  all  the  objects 
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of  substantial  importance  to  each  might  be 
secured  by  mutual  concessions  on  points  of 
comparatively  little  consequence.  By  such 
a  mode  of  conducting  the  negotiation,  and 
only  by  such  a  mode,  had  we  any  chance 
of  getting  at  any  settlement  of  our  difl^er- 
ences  without  years  of  (at  the  best)  unavail¬ 
ing  controversy,  ill-will,  and  alienation. 
By  such  a  mode  alone  could  we  count  on  a 
safe  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue. 
Negotiating  in  such  a  spirit,  we  could  have 
made  quite  sure  of  getting  belter  terms 
than  might  have  been  imposed  on  us  had 
we  staked  the  whole  subjects  of  dispute  on 
arguments,  in  which  we  might  have  been 
palpably  worsted,  or  on  a  reference,  in 
which  the  decision  might  have  been  abso¬ 
lutely  unfavorable.  Above  all,  by  such  a 
mode  alone  could  we  have  any  hope  of  an 
amicable  settlement  with  the  United  States. 
Grant  that  we  had  been  able  to  force  them 
to  a  settlement ;  grant  that  by  dint  of  vic¬ 
torious  argument  we  could  have  silenced 
them,  or  convinced  an  arbitrator,  and  thus 
secured  all  that  we  wanted,  leaving  our  op¬ 
ponents  nothing  but  gratuitous  concessions; 
we  should  have  settled  a  dispute  with  no 
settlement  of  angry  feelings,  and  could  have 
succeeded  only  in  imposing  peace  at  the 
expense  of  every  disposition  that  renders 
peace  secure  or  valuable.  But  mutual  and 
equal  concessions,  saving  the  honor  and  the 
main  interests  of  both  parties,  may  bring 
out  of  disputes  themselves  the  germs  of 
friendly  feeling. 

Those  who  took  this  view  of  the  objects 
of  Lord  Ashburton’s  mission,  and  who  agree 
with  us  in  thinking  that  such  objects  could 
be  attained  only  by  compromise  and  mutual 
concession,  will  not  find,  on  investigating 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  that  the  compro¬ 
mise  has  been  unduly  disadvantageous  to 
us,  or  that  we  have  conceded  more  of  our 
original  pretensions  than  we  were  in  reason 
bound  to  do.  The  result,  w’e  will  fairly  ow’n, 
has  made  us  enter  on  this  inquiry  in  an  in¬ 
dulgent  spirit.  When  our  envoy  returns 
w’ith  the  rich  prize  of  peace  secured  by  a 
complete,  and  safe,  and  amicable  settlement 
of  every  material  question  in  dispute,  it  has 
been  in  no  churlish  and  suspicious  tone  that 
we  have  asked  whether  the  terms  of  the 
settlement  are,  in  every  respect,  as  advan¬ 
tageous  as  might  have  been  expected.  We 
do  not  inquire  whether  he  has  got  all  that 
we  ever  claimed,  or  all  that  it  was  really 
desirable  for  us  to  have ;  but  simply  whe¬ 
ther  he  has  got  us  as  good  terms  as  on 
principles  of  fair  compromise  and  mutual 
concession  w’e  could  reasonably  expect. 
Our  conclusion  is  that  he  has  ;  and  that,  in 
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spite  of  all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  we 
have  gone  as  far  as  the  other  party  towards 
securing  the  objects  for  which  it  was  really 
our  interest  to  contend,  and  obtained  for 
our  share  quite  as  much  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ters  in  dispute  as  we  could  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect. 

The  settlement  of  the  Boundary  Question 
is  the  point  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
which  has  been  most  minutely  criticised, 
and  most  vehemently  assailed.  But  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  the  opponents  of  the  Treaty 
base  all  their  reasonings  on  an  assumption 
which,  if  recognised  in  conducting  as  well 
as  in  criticising  the  negotiation,  must  have 
been  fatal  to  every  hope  of  a  satisfactory 
result.  They  criticise  this  (as  indeed  they 
do  every  other)  point  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
assumption  that  Great  Britain  was  entirely 
and  clearly  in  the  right,  and  the  United 
States  thoroughly  and  palpably  in  the 
wrong  ;  that  our  case  was  so  very  triumph¬ 
ant  a  one  that  either  we  must  have  con¬ 
vinced  Mr.  Webster  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  give  way  to  us,  or  that  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  matter  before  an  arbiter  we  should 
infallibly  have  got  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
whole  extent  of  our  claim  ;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  whatever  is  stipulated  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  is  so  much  pure  concession. 
In  treating  of  the  disputed  territory  they 
always  speak  of  all  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  now  allotted  to  the  United  States,  as  so 
much  “given”  or  “surrendered”  to  them. 
Lord  Ashburton  is  consequently  accused  of 
having  “given  up”  an  unduly  large  portion 
of  territory  ;  of  having  “  sacrificed”  the 
communication  with  Canada ;  and  “  sur¬ 
rendered”  such  loyal  subjects  of  her  Majes¬ 
ty  as  happen  to  be  resident  within  the  new 
frontier  of  the  United  States.  Viewed  on 
the  complacent  assumptions  of  our  having 
been  entirely  in  the  right,  and  that  we  could 
have  obtained  a  settlement  on  any  terms 
that  we  chose  to  dictate,  there  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  that  our  negotiator  should  have  got  us 
more.  But  viewing  the  matter  in  the  ra¬ 
tional  light  that  a  settlement  was  to  be 
effected  only  on  the  principle  of  mutual 
concession,  it  appears  to  us  that,  slightly 
inadequate  as  is  the  share  of  territory  al¬ 
lotted,  and  not  absolutely  convenient  as  is 
the  boundary  assigned  to  us.  Lord  Ash- 
btirton  has  got  for  us  a  much  larger  -portion 
of  territory^  and  a  better  boundary  than  we 
had  any  right  to  expect  on  renewing  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  ;  or  than  could  have  been  goi 
without  great  management,  and  some  con¬ 
cession  on  minor  points,  in  order  to  secure 
better  terms  on  those  of  most  importance 
to  us. 


There  is  one  simple  and  decisive  test  of 
the  merits  of  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  Disputed  Boundary.  The  negotiation 
on  this  point  was  not  commenced^  but  merely 
renewed  by  Lord  Ashburton.  At  the  prece¬ 
ding  stage  of  the  negotiation  we,  after  as¬ 
serting  our  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  Dis¬ 
puted  Territory,  offered  a  compromise,  and 
pressed  on  the  American  Government  terms 
of  accommodation,  with  which  we  thought 
it  neither  inexpedient  nor  discreditable  to 
declare  that  we  should  be  content.  These 
terms  offered  by  us  were  rejected  by  the 
United  States.  Have  we  not  reason  to  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves,  and  thank  our  negotia¬ 
tor,  if  he  has  now  got  from  the  United  States 
as  good  terms  as  those  which  we  then  want¬ 
ed  to  get,  and  could  not  get  1  Have  we  not 
still  greater  reason  to  do  so  if  he  has  got 
us  even  betterl 

Lord  Ashburton  has  not  got  us  the  whole 
of  the  Disputed  Territory.  Nay,  he  has 
not  got  us  a  full  half ;  though  the  more  cor¬ 
rect  maps  make  it  appear  that  what  he  has 
got  does  not  fall  much  short  of  it ;  and  Mr. 
Webster,  in  a  recent  statement  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  does  not  pretend  that  his  own  diplo¬ 
matic  skill  has  got  them  more  than  nine- 
sixteenths  of  the  territory  to  be  divided. 
But  in  criticising  the  present  Treaty,  we 
must  always  look  to  the  state  in  which  Lord 
Ashburton  took  up  the  negotiation.  The 
last  important  epoch  in  the  controversy  had 
been  the  King  of  Holland's  award.  On  that 
occasion  we  had  asked,  not  for  the  whole, 
not  even  for  a  half  of  the  Disputed  Terri¬ 
tory  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  had,  in  the  most 
authentic  manner,  repeatedly  and  emphati¬ 
cally  declared  our  readiness  to  waive  any 
such  claims,  when  we  pressed  the  United 
Slates  (with  an  eagerness  that  did  us  honor) 
to  accept  the  King  of  Holland’s  award.  The 
King  of  Holland  awarded  us  something  like 
a  third  only  of  the  territory  in  dispute  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  State  of  Maine ;  and  we 
not  only  declined  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
obvious  objection  to  the  arbitrator’s  assump¬ 
tion  of  power  never  delegated  to  him,  but 
seemed  to  think  that  all  the  practical  advan¬ 
tages  which  could  result  from  our  getting  a 
larger  share  of  territory  might  well  be  sac¬ 
rificed  for  the  great  object  of  putting  an  end 
to  our  differences  with  the  United  States. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
were  at  a  subsequent  period  technically 
bound  by  our  offer  of  concessions,  which 
the  other  party  had  very  unjustifiably  re¬ 
fused.  We  had  a  distinct  right,  undoubted¬ 
ly,  to  assert  our  full  claims,  and  back  them 
by  any  better  evidence  which  had  in  the  in¬ 
terval  come  into  our  hands.  Hut,  as  we 
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have  previously  endeavored  to  show,  the  j 
object  of  Lord  Ashburton’s  mission  was  not 
merely  to  settle  our  disputes,  but  to  settle 
them  in  an  amicable  manner.  Now,  to  com¬ 
mence  the  negotiation  by  retracting  previ¬ 
ous  concessions,  and  offering  worse  terms 
than  we  had  before  pressed  on  the  Ameri- 1 
cans,  would  most  assuredly  have  been  des-  j 
tractive  of  all  chance  of  amicable  settlement. 
It  required  some  exercise  of  good  sense  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Webster  to  consent  to  quit 
the  sullen  position  assumed  by  his  country 
in  1833,  and  to  agree,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
to  retract  W'hat  all  the  world  then  regarded 
as  its  very  unwarrantable  refusal  of  the  King 
of  Holland’s  award.  When  he  show'ed  this 
good  sense,  and  commenced  by  the  concil¬ 
iatory  step  of  entertaining  our  offer,  which 
his  predecessor  had  peremptorily  rejected, 
if  our  negotiator  had  replied  to  his  overture 
by  saying  that  he  was  instructed  to  with¬ 
draw  the  concessions  of  1833,  and  insist  on 
terms  lessadvantageous  tothe  United  States, 
all  the  world  would  have  said  that  this  pro¬ 
mised  no  very  amicable  settlement  of  the 
question,  since  it  was  obvious  that  our  rea¬ 
diness  to  make  sacrifices  to  peace  had  great¬ 
ly  diminished  since  1833.  Such  a  requital 
for  Mr.  Webster’s  first  concession  would 
have  put  an  extinguisher  on  the  spirit  that 
had  dictated  it ;  he  would  have  said,  and  all 
the  w’orld  would  have  agreed  with  him,  that 
it  was  evident  w’e  gave  him  no  credit  for  a 
conciliatory  spirit,  but  attributed  his  mode¬ 
ration  to  a  sense  of  weakness;  and  that  he 
could  not,  therefore,  with  safety  or  honor, 
relax  any  pretensions  in  dealing  with  an  an¬ 
tagonist  w'ho  was  evidently  disposed  to 
meet  every  concession  by  rising  in  his  de¬ 
mands. 

Every  hope  of  amicable  settlement  would 
have  been  compromised  by  quitting  the 
ground  of  concession  which  we  had  previ-| 
ously  taken ;  and  we  should  have  placed  j 
the  chances  of  peace,  and  the  objects  of| 
practical  importance  in  the  negotiation,  on 
the  precarious  issue  of  a  long  and  irrita¬ 
ting  controversy,  in  a  misplaced  confidence 
on  new  arguments  and  evidence,  the  rest 
of  the  world  would  have  regarded  as  add¬ 
ing  little  to  the  the  previous  strength  of 
our  case.  For,  depend  upon  it,  not  only 
our  opponents,  but  all  impartial  people, 
would  have  regarded  the  adoption  of  a  new 
line  by  us  in  maintaining  our  pretensions  | 
as  very  strange  ;  and  our  alleged  recent  | 
discoveries,  even  if  possessed  of  more  val¬ 
ue  than  w’e  attribute  to  them,  would  have 
come  before  the  world  prejudiced  materi¬ 
ally  by  the  discredit  which  our  Govern¬ 
ment  must  have  incurred  in  advancing  them. 
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It  would  have  sounded  strange  to  any  one  if 
he  had  heard  us  assert,  in  the  twenty-sev¬ 
enth  year  of  this  controversy,  that  now,  for 
the  first  time,  we  had  discovered  the  real 
strength  of  our  case  ;  not  only  that  we  had 
now,  for  the  first  time,  taken  the  trouble  of 
ascertaining  the  great  geographical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  district  about  which  w'e  had 
talked  so  much,  but  that  we  had  just  now 
commenced  comprehending  the  meaning  of 
those  documents  which  had  been  before 
both  parties,  and  quoted  and  discussed  by 
both  parties  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
controversy.  It  w’ould  have  seemed  rather 
strange  that,  under  the  influence  of  this 
sudden  ray  of  geographical  light,  we  should 
all  at  once  have  shifted  every  ground  on 
which  we  had  previously  stood,  and  almost 
throughout  our  case  be  now  maintaining 
exactly  the  reverse  of  every  position  to 
which  we  had  previously  committed  our¬ 
selves.  A  harsh  judge  might  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  this  versatility  of  diplo¬ 
matic  ingenuity  as  not  very  creditable  to  a 
great  nation  ;  and  would  have  found  that 
the  assertion  that  now,  for  the  first  time, 
w'e  had  discovered  the  real  strength  of  our 
case,  implied  the  discreditable  admission 
that  up  to  that  time  we  had,  for  purposes  of 
expediency,  been  supporting  an  untenable 
claim  of  right  by  reckless  assertions  and 
arguments  which  we  knew  to  be  worthless. 
A  milder  and  truer  judgment  would  have 
attributed  our  obvious  inconsistency  to  the 
mere  eagerness  which  is  the  natural  result 
of  prolonged  litigation. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
therefore,  w^e  think  that  Lord  Ashburton 
could  not  but  regard,  not  merely  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  but  Great  Britain,  as  committed 
in  the  outset  to  our  acceptance  of  the  King 
of  Holland’s  award  ;  and  if  the  conditions 
which  w'ere  imposed  upon  us  thereby  are 
injurious  to  our  best  interests — if  they  sac¬ 
rifice  clear  rights  with  a  dishonorable  facil¬ 
ity,  compromise  the  military  security  of 
our  North  American  possessions,  and  sur¬ 
render  attached  and  loyal  subjects  of  her 
Majesty  to  the  odious  tyranny  of  a  repub¬ 
lican  government, — the  blame  must  rest  not 
with  Lord  Ashburton,  but  w’ith  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  who  in  fact  made,  in  1831,  all,  and 
even  more  than  all,  of  the  concessions  by 
which  Lord  Ashburton  has  now  merely 
thought  proper  to  abide.  We  are  eager  to 
throw  the  blame,  if  cause  of  blame  there 
be,  on  Lord  Palmerston,  because  we  shall, 
therefore,  give  ourselves  a  right  to  claim 
for  that  foreign  minister  some  portion  of 
the  credit  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  merited 
!  by  the  present  settlement  of  the  matter. 
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For  the  readiness  with  which  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  accepted  the  King  of  Holland’s 
award,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  he 
pressed  its  adoption  on  the  United  States, 
may  fairly  be  presumed  to  have  rendered  I 
it  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  avoid,  j 
sooner  or  later,  imitating  his  conciliatory 
course,  and  accepting  the  reasonable  offer 
made  by  him  ;  while  it  is  quite  clear  that,  by 
making  concessions  which  it  would  have 
been  unbecoming  in  us  at  a  subsequent  pe¬ 
riod  to  retract,  he  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  quibbling  spirit  of  diplomacy  to  raise 
any  difficulties  on  our  part.  Thus,  though 
denied  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  realiz¬ 
ing  his  pacific  plans  while  in  office,  he  must 
now  enjoy  the  pure  consciousness,  and 
ought  not  to  be  denied  the  praise,  of  having 
enabled  Lord  Ashburton  to  complete  what 
he  himself  had  begun.  We  are  the  more 
desirous  to  vindicate  this  credit  for  Lord 
Palmerston,  because,  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  Liberal  party,  we  saw,  with  some 
dissatisfaction,  a  tendency  in  his  policy, 
during  the  two  or  three  last  years  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  to  become  too  contentious, 
and  even  warlike  ;  and  we  are  especially 
bound,  therefore,  not  to  forget  what  emi¬ 
nent  services  he  rendered  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace  during  the  earlier,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  far  greater  part  of  his  ministerial 
career. 

The  question  then  reduces  itself  to  the 
simple  inquiry,  whether  Lord  Ashburton 
has  made  better  terms  with  respect  to  the 
Disputed  Territory  than  those  which  we 
had  long  ago  declared  our  readiness  to  ac- 
ceptl  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
he  has  got  us  a  larger  portion  of  territory 
and  a  better  boundary  than  the  King  of 
Holland  awarded  us.  The  assailants  of  the 
Treaty,  however,  insist  that  in  making  this 
comparison  we  must  recollect  that  three  dis¬ 
putes  respecting  three  different  portions  of 
territory  were  referred  to  the  King  of  Hol¬ 
land  ;  and  that  he  decided  two  of  the  three 
questions  entirely  in  our  favor.  This  is  per¬ 
fectly  true,  and  the  remark  is  just.  The  King 
of  Holland  decided  that  we  were  entitled  to 
the  whole  of  an  angle  lying  between  the 
different  sources  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
and  disputed  with  us  by  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  He  also  decided  in  our  favor  a 
dispute  with  the  States  of  Vermont  and  New 
York, relative  to  a  strip  of  land  lying  between 
the  true  line  of  forty-five  degrees  and  the  line 
which  had  always  been  taken  as  correspond¬ 
ing  with  it,  because  incorrectly  so  laid  down 
in  the  maps  of  the  country.  He  decided  that 
we  were  entitled  to  the  whole  of  this  strip, 
with  the  qualification  that  the  United  States 


should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  small  por¬ 
tion  of  it  called  Rouse’s  Point,  on  which 
they  had,  at  some  expense,  erected  fortifi. 
cations  while  occupying  it  in  perfect  good 
faith,  on  a  misapprehension  common  at  the 
time  to  both  parties.  The  angle  and  the 
strip  (for  about  angles  and  strips  had  two 
great  countries  been  contending,  and  run¬ 
ning  frequent  risks  of  war)  thus  awarded  to 
us  by  the  King  of  Holland,  Lord  Ashburton 
has,  we  grant,  given  up  to  the  United 
States  j  but  he  has  given  up  the  strip  in  ex¬ 
change  for  another  strip  on  the  side  of  New 
Brunswick  :  and  the  angle  he  has  only  giv¬ 
en  up  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger  portion  of 
the  territory  in  dispute  with  Maine  than  the 
King  of  Holland  had  awarded  us.  Taking 
the  award  as  the  basis  of  negotiation,  he 
has  succeeded  in  getting  its  terms  altered 
so  as  to  secure  us  a  better  frontier,  where 
frontier  was  important ;  and  he  has  done 
this  simply  by  swapping,  as  well  as  we  can 
calculate,  a  little  more  than  100,000  acres 
contained  in  the  angle  for  what  seems,  on 
the  map  of  our  own  recent  survey,  to  be 
about  ten  times  that  quantity  of  land  out  of 
the  territory  awarded  to  Maine  by  the  King 
of  Holland. 

The  strip  on  the  side  of  New  Brunswick 
to  which  we  have  alluded  is  one  to  w'hich 
w'e  had  imagined  ourselves  to  have  a  right, 
from  the  very  same  species  of  error  which 
misled  the  Americans  with  respect  to  the 
strip  in  the  line  45°.  The  line  drawn  by  the 
surveys  of  1815  due  north  from  the  monu¬ 
ment  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  is 
now  acknowledged  to  have  been  drawn  in 
too  easterly  a  direction;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  had 
been  all  along  regarded  as  possessing  a  tri¬ 
angular  strip  betw'een  the  line  laid  down  and 
the  true  one.  Their  claim  to  this  we  could 
not,  of  course,  gainsay  ;  and  acknowledg¬ 
ing  it,  w’e  exchanged  the  one  strip  for  the 
other.  The  strip  given  up  to  us  was  of  im¬ 
portance  to  us,  as  keeping  the  frontier  of 
the  United  States  further  from  the  river  St. 
John’s ;  and  as  for  the  strip  on  the  line  45°, 
if  we  exclude  Rouse's  Point,  which,  nego¬ 
tiating  on  the  basis  of  the  King  of  Holland’s 
aw’ard,  we  must  view  as  allotted  to  the  Ame¬ 
ricans, — all  considerations  of  political  ex¬ 
pediency  should  have  induced  us  rather  to 
make  some  sacrifice  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
a  tract  of  land  entirely  inhabited  by  Ameri¬ 
cans,  than  insist  on  retaining  so  very  incon¬ 
venient  an  adjunct  to  the  eastern  townships 
of  Lower  Canada. 

Such  is  the  exchange.  After  exchanging 
strip  against  strip,  we  give  up  a  district  of 
which  the  whole  value  may  be  estimated  at 
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the  worth  of  the  land  contained  in  them. 
For  no  one  ever  imagined  that  it  was  of  the 
slightest  political  importance  which  nation 
possessed  the  angle  between  the  sources  of 
the  Connecticut.  In  return,  we  get  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  land;  and,  what  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  important,  we  get  it  where 
every  square  mile  is  of  considerable  politi¬ 
cal  value.  By  getting  Lord  Ashburton’s 
line  instead  of  the  King  of  Holland’s,  we 
keep  the  nearest  point  of  the  American  fron¬ 
tier  about  twenty  miles  further  from  Que¬ 
bec  ;  indeed,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  on 
the  map  of  our  recent  survey,  the  points 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  boundary 
claimed  by  the  two  parties,  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  there  will.be  in  the  frontier  set¬ 
tled  by  Lord  Ashburton  any  point  material¬ 
ly  nearer  to  Quebec  than  the  nearest  point 
of  the  present  undisputed  frontier  of  the 
United  States.  We  shall  keep  the  Ameri¬ 
can  frontier  also  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles 
further  from  the  St.  Lawjrence,  and  conse¬ 
quently  from  what  is  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  portion  of  the  road  between  Canada 
and  the  Lower  Provinces.  As  a  make¬ 
weight  for  this  very  advantageous  exchange 
of  territory,  we  throw  in  permission  to  the 
people  of  Maine  to  float  the  raw  produce  of 
the  Disputed  Territory  down  our  portion  of 
the  St.  John’s  river  to  the  sea,  duty  free. 
In  return  for  this,  which  we  trust  we  shall 
hereafter  prove  to  be  but  a  moderate  and 
fair  concession,  vve  get  the  political  advan¬ 
tages  described  above,  which  seem  to  be  a 
full  equivalent;  and  on  the  amount  of  terri¬ 
tory  exchanged  we  are  obviously  the  gain¬ 
ers.  It  does  seem  to  ns,  therefore,  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  Treaty  are  obviously 
more  advantageous  to  us  than  the  King  of 
Holland’s  award  ;  and  that  Lord  Ashburton 
has  succeeded  in  getting  us  better  terms 
than  Lord  Palmerston  contended  for  so 
strenuously  in  1833.  Of  course,  if  the  as¬ 
sailants  of  the  Treaty  are  right  in  treating 
the  whole  Disputed  Territory  as  indisputa¬ 
bly  ours,  all  that  is  now  allotted  to  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  is  gratuitous  concession ;  and  the 
concession  is  greater  than  should  have  been 
made  to  t  iolent  men  urging  unfair  claims. 
But  if  we  are  right  in  taking  the  King  of 
Holland’s  award  as  a  stage  in  the  progress 
of  the  negotiation  from  which  any  negotia¬ 
tor  taking  up  the  matter  on  our  part  at  any 
period  since  1831  could  not  draw’  back;  if 
compromise  was  only  to  be  eflected  on  the 
basis  of  our  taking  that  only  to  be  indispu¬ 
tably  ours  which  was  then  awarded  to  us, 
and  accepted  by  us;  it  does  seem  pretty  ob¬ 
vious  that  Lord  Ashburton  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  made  the  best  of  the  posi¬ 
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tion  in  w’hich  he  was  placed.  If  we  get  the 
smallest  and  worst  portion  of  the  Disputed 
Territory,  we  get  more  than  we  declared 
ourselves  satisfied  with  in  1833 ;  and  the 
disadvantage,  whatever  it  may  amount  to, 
is  the  necessary  result  of  w’hat  W’e  must  ad¬ 
mit  to  be,  not  the  badness  of  our  case,  but 
our  carelessness  and  folly  in  putting  the  case 
before  the  King  of  Holland  in  so  imperfect 
a  shape,  that  he  evidently  thought  that  of 
tw'o  untenable  cases  ours  was  the  worst, 
and  that  consequently  hecould  only  suggest 
a  compromise  at  our  expense. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  get  better 
terms  with  respect  to  the  Disputed  Terri¬ 
tory  than  we  had  any  right  to  expect.  The 
outcry  raised  about  the  blow  which  the 
concessions  of  the  Treaty  are  said  to  inflict 
on  our  power  and  dignity  as  a  nation,  is  not 
only  carried  too  far,  but  positively  has  no 
foundation  at  all.  Our  dignity  has  most  as¬ 
suredly  suffered  no  detriment  during  the 
present  negotiation.  The  original  preten¬ 
sions  of  both  parties  are  alike  given  up  ;  the 
question,  which  each  declared  to  be  soluble 
only  in  the  manner  exactly  conformable  to 
its  own  interests,  is  solved  by  neither  party 
being  declared  in  the  right,  or  allowed  to 
have  its  ow’n  way.  But  as  regards  the 
ground  taken  up  by  them  in  the  discussions 
consequent  on  the  last  great  step  in  the 
controversy,  namely,  the  King  of  Holland’s 
aw’ard,  it  is  not  we  most  assuredly  who  have 
abandoned  that  ground,  or  submitted  to  our 
adversary’s  terms.  We  remain  on  the  very 
ground  w'e  took  up  in  1831,  and  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  negotiation  on  better  terms  than 
those  which,  for  tw’o  years,  we  then  press¬ 
ed  on  the  United  States.  The  United  Stales 
have  now  negotiated  on  the  very  terms 
•which  they  then  refused  to  entertain  :  they 
have  not  only  conceded  all  the  territory 
that  the  King  of  Holland  aw’arded  to  us, 
but  a  considerable  portion  more.  They 
have  come  the  whole  w’ay  to  us  :  we  have 
made  no  concession  since  1833.  We  could 
not  with  honor  :  for  we  had  then  proved 
our  love  of  peace  by  readily  offering  the 
largest  concessions  which  could  in  reason 
be  expected  from  us.  The  Americans  have 
now  to  their  honor  followed  our  example, 
and  done  their  part  in  the  work  of  concili¬ 
ation. 

It  does  not  seem  that  any  valid  objection 
could  be  raised  to  this  view  of  the  question, 
even  if  it  could  be  made  out  that,  in  the  in¬ 
terval  that  has  elapsed  since  1833,  the  Re¬ 
port  of  Messrs.  Mudge  and  Fealherston- 
haugh  had  given  us  the  means  of  support¬ 
ing  our  original  claim  with  far  more  effect 
than  before.  The  practical  bearings  of  the 
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cnse  remained  unaltered  :  if  we  could  then 
have  safely  made  the  concessions  w'hich  we 
proffered,  we  could  make  them  as  safely 
now  ;  and  if  it  was  then  worth  our  while  to 
make  such  sacriffces  for  a  settlement  it  is 
just  as  much  worth  our  while  now.  Even  if 
it  had  been  possible  for  us  to  make  out  a 
better  case,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was 
advisable  by  so  doing  totally  to  divest  the 
settlement  of  an  amicable  character,  or 
(what  would  more  probably  have  been  the 
result)  to  prevent  the  question  from  being 
settled  at  all.  Our  improved  position  would 
only  have  given  the  same  concessions  a 
greater  grace  and  efficacy. 

Mr.  Featherstonhaugh’s  very  creditable  j 
speech  at  Falmouth  has  no  doubt  deprived  j 
the  arguments  derived  from  his  Report  of 
much  of  their  weight;  but  still,  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  them,  that  we  feel 
it  advisable  to  examine  whether,  as  is  so 
confidently  alleged,  they  afforded  us  any 
justification  for  rising  in  our  demands,  and 
expecting  better  terms.  This  (Question  has 
been  fully  discussed  by  a  writer  in  the 
“  Globe”  newspaper,  who  wrote  under  the 
signature  of  “  Pacificus  and,  long  as  his 
statement  of  the  question  is,  we  think  we 
can  do  no  better  than  transfer  it  to  our 
pages : — 

”  Respecting  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  I  enter¬ 
tain  what  was  my  own,  and  what  I  may  say  was 
the  general  opinion  in  this  country  two  years  ajjo. 
I  look  upon  the  claims  of  both  parties  as  inadmis¬ 
sible  ;  the  ambiguity  of  the  treaty  appears  to  me  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  confusion  of  ideas,  or  care¬ 
lessness  of  phraseology,  coupled  with  ignorance  of’ 
the  correct  geography  of  the  country,  which  render 
the  treaty  inexplicable,  and  the  boundary  unascer- 
tainable.  Tiiis  opinion  has  not  been  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  shaken  by  any  information  communi¬ 
cated  by  recent  surveys.  I  still  think  that  it  would 
liave  been  as  impossible  for  us  to  convince  the 
Americans  of  the  force  of  our  new  as  of  our  old 
arguments;  and  to  the  full  as  unsafe  as  ever  for  us 
to  stake  the  interests  involved  in  the  dispute  to  a 
reference  on  the  mere  point  of  abstract  right.  I’lv 
matter  was  one  which  could  only  be  safely  settled 
by  compromise  and  mutual  concession. 

“The  reasoning  of  Lord  Ashburton’s  assailants 
justifies  me,  I  think,  in  saying  that  they  could  hard¬ 
ly  have  ventured  to  dispute  this  position  two  years 
ago.  Our  claim  of  course  was  then  the  same  as 
it  now  is  ;  but  it  is  admitted,  even  by  these  gentle¬ 
men,  that  we  did  not  then  know  the  real  strength 
of  our  claim.  It  was  only  first  discovered  by 
Messrs.  Mudge  and  Featherstonhaugh,  in  1839. 
and  made  known  to  the  world  by  their  Report  pub¬ 
lished  in  1840.  That  report,  it  is  contended,  sud¬ 
denly  placed  the  whole  matter  in  so  clear  a  light, 
that  no  one  cotild  any  longer  have  a  doubt  as  to 
the  boundary  line  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  It  pro¬ 
fessed  to  exhibit  the  highlands  of  the  treaty  rang¬ 
ing  in  a  clear  and  lofty  line  almost  identical  with 
the  one  all  along  claimed  by  us,  while  it  puffed 


into  thin  air  the  American  claim,  along  with  the 
fanciful  highlands  on  w'hich  it  had  rested.  Strong 
in  Mudge  and  Featherstonhaugh,  the  assailants  of 
Lord  Ashburton  view  the  whole  of  the  disputed 
territory  as  ours  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt.  Ame¬ 
rican  audacity,  they  think,  could  hardly  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  deny  the  sudden  clearness  of  our  claim  ; 
or  would,  at  any  rate,  have  been  compelled  to  come 
to  consent  to  a  division  of  the  territory  in  W'hjch, 
as  I  have  seen  somewhere  stated,  according  to 
some  strange  notions  of  judicial  arithmetic,  *w'e 
ought  to  have  had  a  share  in  proportion  to  the  su¬ 
perior  goodness  of  our  claim.’  Had  this  been  re¬ 
fused,  w'e  ought,  it  is  said,  to  have  gone  to  an 
arbitration  forthwith,  in  perfect  confidence  that  no 
arbiter  could  have  resisted  Mudge  and  Feather¬ 
stonhaugh,  or  refused  to  award  us  all  that  we  asked. 
My  opinion  is,  that  Mudge  and  Featherstonhaugh 
made  no  difference  in  the  matter,  and  put  our  claim 
on  no  stronger  ground,  nor  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty  in  any  clearer  light,  than  before. 

“  L)o  not  understand  me  as  depreciating  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  commissioners.  The  undertaking  of 
the  survey  seems  to  have  been  judicious,  the  choice 
of  commissioners  fortunate,  and  the  result  of  their 
labors  a  very  useful  report.  I  cannot  equally  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  publicatfon  of  that  report,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  commit  us  anew  to  our  extreme  pre¬ 
tensions,  and  thus  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a  compromise.  But  this  was  no  fault  of  the  com¬ 
missioners.  To  their  report  no  one  can  d'my  the 
praise  of  great  industry  and  great  skill.  By  dint 
of  hard  travelling,  and  the  minutest  geological, 
trigonometrical,  and  barometrical  observation,  they 
seem  to  have  explored  the  disputed  territory,  and 
laid  down  the  principal  features  and  general  eleva¬ 
tion  of  that  district,  with  a  completeness,  and  1 
dare  say,  an  accuracy  never  before  applied  to  it. 
They  have  exhibited  praiseworthy  research  in  in¬ 
vestigating  a  good  deal,  though  by  no  means 
enouijh,  of  the  evidence  which  books,  public  re¬ 
cords,  and  ancient  maps  throw  on  the  history  of 
the  disputed  boundary,  the  geographical  notions  of 
the  framers  of  the  treaty,  and  the  origin  of  that 
description  in  which  all  the  difference  of  opinion 
has  had  its  rise.  The  result  has  been  a  statement 
of  the  case  putting  the  claim,  which  the  commis¬ 
sioners  thought  it  their  duty  to  advocate,  on  far 
more  plausime  grounds  than  it  had  ever  been  placed 
before.  Further  than  this  I  cannot  go  in  ascribing 
efficacy  to  it.  I  cannot  say  that  to  my  mind  it 
clears  up  the  doubts  that  hung  over  the  matter;  or 
that,  having  laid  down  the  report  after  studying  it 
for  the  tenth  lime,  I  feel  one  whit  more  satisfied 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  treaty,  or  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  now  carrying  its  terms  into  effect.  In¬ 
deed,  all  that  seems  to  n»e  to  be  gained  by  it  is  to 
make  just  such  a  case  for  our  line  as  to  render  it 
somew’hat  more  difficult  than  before  for  an  arbitra¬ 
tor  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  American  claim.  The 
report  makes  it  more  clear  than  ever  that  the 
treaty  of  1783  was  a  muddle  and  a  bungle;  that 
the  line  laid  down  in  it  can  have  no  counterpart  in 
nature ;  and  that  no  way  cf  settling  the  question 
remained  except  a  division  of  the  disputed  ter¬ 
ritory. 

“  The  ‘  norlh-wost  angle  of  Nova  Scotia’  is  the 
point  in  the  boundary-line  of  1783  at  which  the 
doubt  commences.  That  point  itself  was  not  at  the 
time  marked  by  any  definite  natural  object.  It  was 
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an  imaginary  point,  rpsulting  from  tho  intersection  and  the  great  basin  which  the  St.  John  s  rive** 
of  an  iinaginarv  straight  line  forming  the  western  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  here  begins  to  in¬ 
boundary  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  another  imaginary  tervene. 

line,  winch  at  the  same  time  formed  the  southern  “  Here,  I  say,  doubt  begins ;  from  this  point  east¬ 
boundary  of  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  ward  to  the  western  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia  there 
northern  boundary  of  what  had,  up  to  that  time,  can  be  no  line  of  highlands  continuing  to  fulfil  the 
been  the  two  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Massa-  requisite  condition  of  immediately  dividing  the  At- 
chusetts  Bay.  These  linos  had  all  been  described  lantic  rivers  from  the  St.  LawTonce  rivers.  ‘  No,’ 
in  previous  documents,  defining  the  limits  of  these  say  the  commissioners,  ‘  no  difficulty  occurs  here  ; 
three  British  provinces.  The  treaty  adopted  these  the  watersheds  divide,  but  the  highlands  do  not ; 
lines  almost  in  the  very  words  previously  used;  no  ridge  of  mountains  breaks  off  in  the  direction 
and  it  therefore  defined  the  north-we.st  angle  as  claimed  by  the  Americans,  and  their  watershed  is 
‘  that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  composed  fora  space  of  fifty  miles  of  a  low  swampy 
north  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  river  to  the  ground,  throwing  off,  not  rivers,  but  inconsiderable 
highlands,  along  the  said  highlands,  which  divide  stream®,  into  the  St.  Lawrence;  wdiile  the  great 
those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  river  mountain  chain,  which  we  have  followed  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  inio  the  At-  head  of  the  Connecticut  thus  far,  continues  in  one 
lantic  Ocean,  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  unbroken  and  lofty  lino,  forming  what  geologists 
Connecticut  river.’  This  description,  on  coming  call  the  ‘  axis  of  maximum  elevation,’ and  running 
to  act  upon  it  practically,  has,  unluckily,  turned  eastward  along  the  line  claimed  by  Great  Britain, 
out  to  be  as  vague  as  the  thing  described,  and  until  it  intersects  the  \vestern  boundary  of  Nova 
therefore  to  have  obscured  rather  than  explained  Scotia — not  indeed  at  Mars’  hill,  wdiich  our  stupid 
the  position  of  the  angle  in  question.  For  it  is  predecessors  inadvertently  took  as  part  of  the  chain, 
obvious,  on  looking  at  the  map,  that  in  the  course  but  at  a  point  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  it.  This 
taken  by  the  imaginary  western  boundary  line  laid  chain  does  not  actually  at  this  point  of  intersection 
down  as  running  due  north  from  an  ascertained  fulfil  the  condition  of  separating  the  rivers  rnen- 
point,  there  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  highlands  tinned  in  the  treaty,  but  it  is  the  unbroken  contin- 
answering  ihe  description  in  the  treaty.  In  that  nation  of  thefiame  chain  that  did  so  most  satisfuc- 
part  of  the  country  a  space  of  not  less  than  a  hun-  torily  for  100  miles  from  the  point  of  starling  ;  it 
dred  miles  intervenes  between  any  streams  run-  is,  therefore,  the  same  chain  ;  it  is,  therefore,  iden- 
iiing  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  those  running  tical  with  the  highlands  that  divide  the^  required 
into  the  Atlantic,  according  to  the  British  (whicli  rivers— the  highlands  of  the  tn^aty.’  This  view  is 
I  consider  the  just)  definition  of  the  latter  term,  then  supported  by  various  documentary  proofs,  wdth 
Instead,  therefore,  of  one  ridge  of  highlands  sepa-  the  object  of  showing  that  this  ‘axis  of  maximum 
rating  tiiese  two  classes  of  waters,  they  are  found  elevation,’  or  lofty  crest  ot  mountains,  w'as  in  fact 
to  be  separated  by  two  large  basins  carrying  the  the  line  of  highlands  contemplated  by  the  framers 
waters  of  that  vast  extent  of  country  into  two  dif-  of  the  treaty,  by  those  who  had  previously  laid 
ferent  quarters  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  The  down  the  same  boundary,  and  by  the  writers,  on 
line  running  due  north,  therefore,  clearly  meets  no  the  authority  of  whose  accounts  of  the  country  the 
highlands  fulfilling  at  the  point  of  intersection  the  bue  had  been  so  laid  down, 
condition  of  dividing  the  requisite  rivers.  “I  think  I  have  stated  the  view’  put  forward  by 

“  The  report  gets  over  this  difficulty  by  the  fol-  ^he  commissioners  with  perfect  fairness.^  I  have 
lowing  reasoning,  of  which  I  will  thus  briefly,  and  b  as  clearly  as  I  could.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
I  hope  fairly,  give  the  gist : —  saying,  that  it  is  a  presentable — nay,  on  the  face 

“‘The  boundary  line  running  along  the  high-  b,  a  possible  explanation  of  the  treaty.  But  I 
lands  in  question  W’as,  in  the  original  descriptions  have  very  considerable  doubts  whether  we  should 
of  the  inter-provincial  boundaries,  drawn  from  east  hare  been  quite  sure  of  convincing  an  arbiter  that 
to  w'est  ;  and  it  is  only  possible  to  get  at  its  true  b  is  the  true  one,  or  by  any  means  a  natural  one. 
bearing  by  taking  the  same  course.  Begin  then  “The  treaty  specifies  two  qualities  as  designa¬ 
te  draw  the  line  at  the  north-westernmosf  head  of  bng  the  direction  which  the  boundary  line  must 
the  Connecticut  river,  and  you  will  find  there  a  take.  The  land  along  which  it  runs  must  be  high  ; 
single  ridge  of  w’ell-defined  mountains  or  highlands  i^  must  divide  certain  w'aters.  The  commis- 
exactly  answering  the  description  in  the  treaty,  as  sioners  look  to  the  first  qualification  as  the  most 
they  form  what  Mr.  Webster  calls  the  watershed  material.  I  cannot  help  regarding  the  latter  as  the 
which  throw’s  down  from  its  northern  face  the  most  important,  as  giving  the  character  to  the 
Chaudiere  and  other  rivers  running  into  the  St.  country  described,  and  as  the  one  to  be  follow’ed,  if 
Law’rence,  and  from  its  southern  face  the  Penob-  we  are  compelled  to  choose  between  the  two.  It 
scot,  Kennebec,  and  other  rivers  flowing  into  the  is  the  most  precise,  and  w’ould  therefore  be  the  most 
Atlantic.  For  about  100  miles  this  ridgc”of  moun-  likely  to  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  any  one  using 
tains  continues  to  fulfil  the  conditions  required.’  b  to  describe  a  precise  line  of  boundary.  As  to 
“  In  all  this  I  entirely  concur.  At  the  distance  what  lands  are  sufficiently  high  to  be  called  high- 
of  100  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  river,  lands,  we  may  dispute  to  all  eternity;  as  to 
the  disputed  territory  commences.  For  here  the  w'hat  particular  lands  intervene  between  particular 
watershed  divides ;  one  w’atershed,  being  the  line  streams,  no  question  can  be  raised.  Nay,  if  you 
claimed  by  the  Americans,  and  throwing  off  w’aters  are  sure  of  your  particular  ridge  of  highlands,  the 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  none  into  the  Atlantic,  precise  point  where  a  line  *gels  to  ?/,’  (as  the  treaty 
takes  a  north-eastern  direction  ;  while  the  other,  says,)  is  by  no  means  clear.  But  the  point  where 
which  is  the  British  line,  bears  nearly  due  east,  line  intersects  a  dividing  ridge,  may  always  be 
pouring  its  w'aters  into  the  Atlantic  from  one  side,  ascertained  witnin  a  few’  fect.^  A  line  of  highlands 
but  none  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  other ;  »s  therefore  a  vague  description  of  a  boundary— a 
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line  dividing  waters  a  very  precise  one.  Besides, 
the  latter  is  one  known  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
as  the  ordinary  specification  of  the  boundaries  of 
contiguous  districts,  and  even  estates;  the  former 
is  never  used  vvitliont  some  farther  limitation  to 
give  it  precision.  For  all  tljese  reasons,  my  im¬ 
pression  is,  that  the  quality  of  being  the  watershed 
of  particular  rivers  was  the  one  to  w  hich  the  fram¬ 
ers  of  the  treaty,  or  those  from  W’hom  the  framers 
of  the  treaty  adopted  the  definition,  mainly  looked  ; 
and  that  they  did  not  much  care  how  high  the  high¬ 
lands  were  as  long  as  they  served  this  purpose. 

“  I  cannot,  therefore,  attach  much  importance  to 
the  alleged  complete  annihilation  of  the  American 
line  of  highlands.  Thatline  is  just  as  much  a  water¬ 
shed,  after  all,  as  the  loftier  British  line  ;  it  just  as 
much  pours  down  one  class  of  the  rivers  specified 
in  the  treaty  ;  it  just  as  much,  and  no  more,  fails  in 
having  any  connection  with  the  other  class.  The 
commissioners  seem  to  me  to  be  misled  by  their 
own  pursuits  as  geologists  and  surveyors.  If  the 
Anjerican  line  be  not  the  ‘  axis  of  maximum  eleva 
tion,’  and  have  not  the  proper  ‘  magnetic  direction,’ 
as  they  tell  us,  and  the  British  line  have  both  these 
characteristics,  my  firm  belief  is,  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  178^1  never  thought  a  bit  about  either 
axis  or  magnetic  direction.  I  am  sure  Parliament 
did  not  when  they  passed  the  act  of  1774;  and  if 
any  body  had  asked  George  the  Third  about  the 
axis  and  the  magnetic  direction,  when  he  issued  the 
proclamation  of  1763,  or  gave  Governor  Wilmot 
his  commission — bless  us  and  save  us !  how'  the 
poor  dear  old  man  would  have  stared  !  The  com¬ 
missioners  tell  us  that  the  country  for  some  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  near  the  beginning  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  line,  has  no  highlands  at  all,  but  consists  of  no¬ 
thing  but  a  low'  sw  ampy  table-land.  Thii  seems  to 
me  to  matter  little.  The  land  would  be  high  enough 
for  the  purposes  of  the  treaty,  if  it  divided  the  re¬ 
quired  rivers  ;  it  is  high  enough  to  contain  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  that  run  into  the  St.  Law'- 
rence  on  the  one  side,  and  the  St.  John  on  the  other ; 
and  unless,  therefore,  as  the  commissioners  w’ould 
almost  insinuate,  these  streams  commence  their 
course  by  jumping  out  of  hollows,  or  flowing  up 
hill,  the  laud  in  which  they  rise  must,  compared  to 
the  wliole  courses  of  these  and  the  great  basins 
into  which  they  run,  be  comparatively  high  land. 
But  the  commissioners  are  always  unreasonable  in 
requiring  magnitude  in  all  natural  objects,  before 
they  w’ill  allow  them  the  designations  which  im¬ 
memorial  usage  has  given  them.  Thus  they  will 
not  allow  the  name  of  rivers  to  the  Metis  and  its 
neighbors,  though  that  designation  is  invariably 
applied  to  them  by  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
stares  you  in  the  face  in  every  map  you  look  at. 

“Rigid  about  height  of  land  and  size  of  rivers, 
the  commissioners  seem  to  me  to  contend  for  a 
dangerous  laxity  with  respect  to  continuity  and 
identity  of  mountain  chains.  When  they  arrive  at 
the  division  of  the  watersheds,  at  w’hich,  whatever 
they  may  say  of  the  American  line,  mountains  be¬ 
gin  to  spread  out  widely  over  the  country,  th‘’y 
ciioose  the  range  w’hich  they  will  follow  as  identi¬ 
cal  w’ilh  the  line  they  have  followed  from  the  head 
of  the  Connecticut  upw'ards,  not  on  account  of  its 
possessing  the  quality  of  dividing  particular  rivers 
required  by  the  treaty,  but  on  account  of  its  pos¬ 
sessing  those  of  loftiness  and  magnetic  direction. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  treaty  prescribes  the 


essential  requisite  of  tlie  identity  of  the  highland* 
of  wiiich  it  spieaks,  when  it  specifies  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  dividing  particular  ridges.  Other  quali- 
ties,  such  as  height  or  magnetic  direction,  may  af¬ 
ford  the  criterion  of  identity  for  geological  pur. 
{)oscs ;  but  according  to  the  treaty,  those  highlands 
alone  can  be  said  to  be  the  same  which  fulfil  the 
one  specified  condition  of  dividing  the  same  classes 
of  rivers.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  rather  a  bold  decision  to  which  an  arbiter  would 
come,  who,  having  to  find  highlands  dividing  cer¬ 
tain  specified  waters,  should  say  that  he  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  object  required  whenever  he  got  to  a  moun¬ 
tain  dividing  no  such  waters,  but  connected  by  an 
unbroken  chain  with  other  mountains  W’hich  did 
divide  such  waters  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
hundred  miles.  The  same  unbroken  chain  of  the 
Apennines  runs  down  the  centre  of  Italy  from  Tus¬ 
cany  to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Yet  would  it  not 
be  thought  a  strange  w  ay  of  describing  the  position 
of  some  mountain  village  in  Calabria,  to  say  that  it 
is  situated  in  the  highlands  which  you  cross  be¬ 
tween  Florence  and  Bologna  ? 

“  I  say,  then,  that  the  highlands  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  are  not  the  highlands  of  the  treaty,  because 
at  the  point  of  their  intersection  they  do  not  fulfil 
the  condition  of  dividing  the  required  waters. 
Still  more  clearly,  in  my  opinion,  are  they  not  the 
highlands  of  the  treaty,  because  we  know  very  w  ell 
that  the  point  at  which  they  intersect  the  western 
boundary  of  Nova  Scotia  never  wa.s,  never  could 
be,  never  was  pretended  to  bo,  the  north-west  an¬ 
gle  of  that  province.  It  is  true  that  that  north¬ 
west  angle  was  never  precisely  laid  down ;  and 
we  cannot  tell  w'here  its  exact  position  was, 
except  by  the  aid  of  the  highlands  of  the  treaty. 
But  we  know  very  w’ell  where  it  could  not  be.  It 
is  described  in  the  treaty  as  being  exactly  on  the 
western  boundary  ;  it  must  therefore  necessarily 
be  at  the  very  northern  point  of  that  boundary. 
This  it  is  not  now;  the  western  boundary  is  carried 
on  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  higher  by  ourselves. 
No  proof  has  ever  yet  been  tendered  of  its  having 
at  any  antecedent  period  stopped  short  of  its  pre¬ 
sent  position  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
ground  of  presuming  that  before  the  treaty  of  1783 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  extended  as  far  north 
as  New  Brunswick  does  now. 

“The  highlands  of  the  commissioners  seem  to 
me  to  labor  under  the  one  palpable  defect  which 
characterizes  all  the  lines  claimed  by  us  during  the 
controversy.  The  point  at  which  they  intersect 
the  western  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia  is  not  only  not 
the  north-western  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  it  is 
no  angle  at  all.  It  is  a  point  in  the  w  estern  boun¬ 
dary  obviously  half  way  down  between  the  north 
and  south.  Maps,  Acts  of  the  Provincial  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  other  documents  innumerable,  prove  that 
from  the  earliest  division  of  our  provinces  Nova 
Scotia  always  extended  far  northward  of  the  point 
at  which  we  place  the  north-west  angle  only  when 
we  are  discussing  this  treaty,  and  never  else. 

“  On  these  grounds  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
think  that  the  Report  of  Messrs  Mudgeand  Feath- 
erstonhaugh  has  given  us  any  better  ground  to 
stand  on  than  we  had  before,  however  more  dex¬ 
terously  they  may  have  put  us  in  the  way  of  avail¬ 
ing  ourselves  of  that  position  if  forced  to  fight  for 
it.  I  should  just  as  ill  as  ever  have  liked  to  go  be- 
Ibrc  an  arbiter  ;  or  rather  I  should  have  felt  that. 
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with  some  chances  of  an  entirfly  unfavorable  de¬ 
cision,  the  most  likely  decision  of  an  honest  arbiter 
would  have  been  that  the  treaty  was  inexplicable, 
and  the  boundary  undiscnverable  ;  and  that  if,  as 
was  proposed,  both  parties  had  given  him  the 
power,  he  would  have  ended  the  matter  by  dividing 
the  disputed  territory  between  the  two  parties,  1 
think  Lord  Ashburton  was  perfectly  right  in  pre¬ 
ferring  to  make  the  partition  with  Mr.  Webster,  to 
leaving  it  to  a  referee,  who  might  have  done  it  with 
little  consideration  of  the  practical  interests  of  the 
two  parties. 

“  For  had  we  chosen  to  assert  our  extreme  claim 
on  the  ground  of  the  commissioners’  report,  we 
should  not  have  got  it  without  this  reference,  of 
which  I  think  the  result  so  dubious.  The  assail¬ 
ants  of  Lord  Ashburton  may  hug  their  dream  of 
the  conviction  which  the  report  had  produced  on 
the  minds  of  the  Americans,  and  fancy  that  they 
w’ould  have  been  ter.“ified  into  a  compromise  by 
which  we  were  to  have  a  lion’s  share  ‘  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  goodness  of  our  claim.’  I  know  of  no 
outward  signs  of  this  conviction.  But  we  all  know 
of  the  steps  their  government  took  on  receiving 
the  far-famed  report.  Nature  has  not  been  so  nig¬ 
gard  to  the  United  States  as  to  deny  them  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  the  w-ood  out  of  which  commission¬ 
ers  are  made  ;  W’hen  she  gave  us  a  Featherston- 
haugh  she  provided  America  with  a  Renwick,  and 
compensated  the  boon  of  Mudge  with  that  of  an 
engineering  officer  answering  the  same  purpose. 
These  were  instantly  sent  forth  to  survey  ;  thfse 
prepared  a  report ;  and  I  will  be  bound  to  say  that ' 
that  report,  when  published,  w’ould  have  been  found 
to  demolish  our  highlands,  and  discover  the  ‘max- 
iintim  axis  ’  running  in  the  true  ‘  magnetic  direc¬ 
tion  ’  along  the  very  line  claimed  by  the  Americans. 
What  Would  have  been  the  result  1  p]ach  parly 
would  have  added  its  new  report  to  its  previous 
armory  of  controversy,  and  each  renewed  the 
twice-told  arguments  of  our  quarter-century's  dis¬ 
pute,  with  fresh  hairs  to  split,  and  abstractions  to 
unravel.  Again  would  the  eagerness  of  diploma¬ 
tists,  and  the  tricks  of  the  worsted  party,  have  pro¬ 
longed  the  weary  controversy  ;  and  the  war  of 
protocols  and  ‘splendid  slate-papers’  would  have 
gone  on,  to  the  detriment  of  commt  rce  and  securi- 
t)%  for  another  twenty-five  years,  unless  the  angry 
passions  of  a  border  population  had  brought  the 
conflict  of  quirks  to  a  close  by  precipitating  the 
horrors  of  a  real  war.” 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  any  great  practical  evil 
likely  to  result  from  the  mode  in  which 
Lord  Ashburton  has  settled  the  Boundary 
Question.  While  we  feel  perfectly  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  has  saved  the  point  of  hon¬ 
or,  and  that  he  has  got  us  even  better  terms 
than  we  could  fairly  expect,  we  see  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  there  is  any  thing 
so  positively  disadvantageous  in  them  as  to 
give  us  the  slightest  misgiving  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  putting  an  end  to  the  dispute. — 
However  great  the  advantages  which  we 
might  have  derived  from  the  possession  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  Disputed  Territory, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  a  settlement  by 
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which  we  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  any 
portion  of  it,  is  a  positive  gain  to  the  extent 
of  such  portion.  For  those  who  talk  so 
loudly  of  “  surrender,”  and  “  concession,” 
should  recollect  that  in  fact  we  never  have 
possessed,  to  any  good  purpose,  any  of  this 
Disputed  Territory  ;  and  that  we  now,  for 
the  first  time,  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of 
the  portion  allotted  to  us  by  the  present 
Treaty.  The  occupation  of  the  Territory 
which  was  assigned  to  us  in  1815,  w’as  an 
occupation  for  safe  custody,  totally  distinct 
from  any  power  of  turning  our  possession 
to  useful  account.  We  could  not  sell  the 
land  ;  we  could  not  construct  permanent 
roads  across  it  j  we  could  not  fortify  the 
most  important  points  on  it.  All  these 
things  we  may  now,  in  virtue  of  Lord  Ash¬ 
burton’s  Treaty,  set  about  doing  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  portion  allotted  to  us.  If  we 
had  even  to  resign  to  the  Americans  simi¬ 
lar  powers  with  respect  to  the  other  por¬ 
tion,  which  would  have  been  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  us — powers  which,  in  their 
hands,  might  actually  be  turned  against  us, 
we  should  after  all  only  resign  to  them  what 
they  must  have  got  w’henever  a  settlement 
was  made,  and  which  we  must  have  made 
up  our  minds  to  their  getting  w-hen  we 
pressed  them  ten  years  ago  to  accept  even 
a  1  irger  portion  of  the  country  in  dispute. 
At  any  rate,  instead  of  giving  up  any  thing 
of  which  w’e  were  in  the  enjoyment  before, 
w'e  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  territory,  w'hich  has  positively  never 
been  of  any  use  to  us 

But,  in  plain  truth,  the  advantages  of  the 
Disputed  Territory  have  been  monstrously 
overrated  during  the  entire  controversy. — 
The  mere  value  of  the  acres,  WMth  all  the 
timber  upon  them,  no  one,  even  of  Lord 
Ashburton’s  assailants,  considers  as  w’orth 
a  moment’s  discussion.  The  Americans 
doubtless  get  the  best  land  ;  the  Valley  of 
the  Aroostook  may  be  as  fertile  as  Lord 
Ashburton  represented  it  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Webster  ;  though  we  suspect,  if  he  had 
been  buying  the  land,  he  w'ould  have  dwelt 
a  little  more  on  the  draw’back  of  a  climate 
in  W’hich,  we  believe,  wheat  does  not  ripen 
before  October.  But,  at  any  rate,  Maine 
gets  that  valley  in  the  division  simply  and 
solely  because,  being  in  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Disputed  Territory,  it  happens 
to  be  nearest  to  Maine  ;  and  w  e  could  only 
have  avoided  this  result  by  adopting  as  the 
principle  of  division  that  of  giving  to  each 
party  the  portion  most  remote  from  its  own 
possessions. 

Now%  if  the  land  and  timber  are  of  no 
great  value  to  us,  of  w'hat  great  value  is  the 
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Disputed  Territory  1  We  have  come  to 
talk  of  it  as  if  the  possession  of  every  inch 
of  it  was  essential  to  the  security  of  our 
North  American  possessions  j  as  if  Canada 
were  valueless  without  it;  as  if  the  pos¬ 
session  of  any  part  of  it  by  the  Americans 
were  to  draw  along  with  it  the  conquest  of 
British  America.  But  is  it  really  so  1  If 
w'e  had  had  a  larger  share  of  the  Disputed 
Territory,  should  we  have  been  able  to  turn 
it  to  any  great  account  1  Will  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  portion  allotted  to  the  Americans 
enable  them  to  do  us  any  mischief  in  the 
event  of  war  1 

It  will  not  take  much  time  to  dispose  of 
the  positive  advantage  of  the  Disputed  Ter¬ 
ritory  to  us.  We  do  not  want  it  for  the 
timber  or  the  soil ;  we  want  it  for  no  pur¬ 
poses  of  aggression :  it  is  only  alleged  to 
be  available  to  us  as  offering  a  direct  com¬ 
munication  between  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick.  We  will  not  say  that  this 
communication  is  of  no  importance  to  us. 
But  its  importance  has  been  excessively 
exaggerated  by  confounding  it  with  another 
communication,  which  might  indeed  be 
made  of  first-rate  utility  to  Canada.  If  a 
safe  and  direct  communication  throughout 
the  year  could  be  established  between  Que¬ 
bec  and  Halifax,  which  is  the  only  harbor 
in  British  North  America  that  is  open  du¬ 
ring  the  winter,  this  would  indeed  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  Canada.  This  would 
give  us  throughout  the  year,  in  war  as 
well  as  in  peace,  a  direct  communication 
between  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  lying  en¬ 
tirely  through  our  own  territory.  But  the 
proper  line  of  such  communication  lies 
quite  wide  of  the  Disputed  Territory.  We 
feel  confident  of  being  correct  when  we  say 
that  the  ht&t  military  and  engineering 
authority  is  in  favor  of  connecting  Quebec 
and  Halifax  by  that  line  of  road  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Kempt  road,  which  coasts 
the  St.  Lawrence  as  high  as  the  river  Me¬ 
tis,  and  then  crosses  over  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs. — 
The  road  through  the  Disputed  Territory, 
about  which  so  much  is  now  said,  is  a  road 
only  from  Quebec  to  St.  John’s,  which  is  a 
harbor  very  little,  if  at  all,  earlier  open 
than  Quebec  itself.  We  do  not  say  that 
such  a  road  is  not  of  importance  ;  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  war  with  the  United  States, 
it  may  not  be  convenient  occasionally  to 
march  a  regiment  from  New  Brunswick  to 
Canada  ;  or  that,  for  such  purpose,  it  would 
not  be  better  to  have  a  somewhat  shorter 
road  made  through  our  own  territory  in 
time  of  peace.  This  would  have  been  the 
better  arrangement  for  us,  had  we  been 


able  to  have  every  thing  our  own  way. — 
But  it  is  not  one  which  can  be  said  to  be  in 
any  way  essential  to  the  security  of  any 
part  of  our  possessions. 

But  the  main  part  of  the  objection  made 
to  Lord  Ashburton’s  arrangement  of  the 
Boundary  rests  not  so  much  on  the  loss  of 
any  particular  advantage  to  ourselves,  as 
on  the  acquisition  by  the  Americans  of  a 
territory  which,  from  its  position,  they  may 
make  use  of  to  render  our  possession  of 
Canada  insecure.  It  is  imagined  that,  no 
sooner  will  the  allotted  portion  be  placed 
in  their  hands,  than  an  immense  population 
will  straightway  take  possession  of  every 
acre  up  to  the  new  line  of  boundary  ;  and 
establishing  itself  permanently  there,  inter¬ 
pose  its  formidable  numbers  in  the  shape  of 
a  wedge  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Canada.  Nay,  some  imagine  that  the 
boundary  w'ill  be  no  barrier  to  these  en¬ 
croaching  pioneers  of  the  wilderness;  but 
that  they  will  cross  the  St.  John’s,  occupy 
the  British  portion  of  the  Disputed  Territo¬ 
ry,  and  then,  passing  over  the  old  ac¬ 
knowledged  frontier  of  Canada,  insinuate 
themselves  among  the  Canadians  of  Ka- 
mouraska  and  Rimouski,  and  gradually  ac¬ 
quire  farms  and  build  towns  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

I  We  believe  the  whole  of  these  apprehen- 
I  sions  to  be  perfectly  visionary,  and  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  any  large  population  will  ever 
occupy  any  part  of  the  Disputed  Territory. 
The  southern  portion,  which  now  becomes 
part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  part,  and  possesses  a  good  deal  of 
rich  land,  w’ell  adapted  for  grass  farms.  No 
doubt  some  population  will  settle  on  it ;  but 
it  is  not  very  likely  that  this  cold  region 
w  ill  attract  to  itself  any  material  portion  of 
that  great  current  of  American  emigration 
which  sets  tow^ards  the  Far  West,  where  a 
boundless  extent  of  yet  more  fertile  land  is 
spread  out  under  a  genial  climate.  We 
think  W'e  can  safely  predict  what  will  be  the 
fate  of  this  portion  of  the  Disputed  Territo¬ 
ry.  The  high  price  of  soft  wood  in  the 
United  States  will  at  first  tempt  a  consider¬ 
able  speculation  in  the  forests  of  red  pine 
which  still  exist  south  of  the  St.  John’s.  A 
host  of  lumberers  will  ocupy  the  whole  re¬ 
gion,  and  with  their  usual  recklessness  clear 
the  forest,  and  float  its  produce  down  the 
St.  John’s,  for  which  Lord  Ashburton  has 
very  wisely  afforded  them  every  facility. 
In  some  ten  or  twelve  years  at  the  furthest, 
but  probably  much  sooner,  every  pine  in 
the  district  will  be  cut  dowm  ;  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  lumberers  being  gone,  a  portion 
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of  them  will  move  off*  to  some  uncleared 
country,  while  the  steadier  among  them  will 
settle  down  upon  patches  of  the  land  that 
they  have  cleared.  But  remote  as  the  coun¬ 
try  is  from  any  of  the  .-reat  markets,  un¬ 
suited  as  it  is  to  the  growth  of  any  of  the 
more  valuable  kinds  of  crop,  and  destitute 
as  it  is  of  any  facilities  for  commerce  or 
manufactures,  it  may  confidently  be  assum¬ 
ed  that  it  will  be  slowly  occupied,  and 
never  support  more  than  a  scanty  population. 
That  any  population  will  pass  on  nor.thward 
of  the  St  John’s  is  hardly  to  be  conceived. 
The  whole  of  the  portion  of  the  Disputed 
Territory  acquired  by  us  is  an  elevated, 
bleak,  barren,  swampy  region,  destitute 
even  of  valuable  timber.  Nature  seems  to 
have  intended  it  for  a  “Debatable”  land,  to 
be  interposed  between  two  great  countries 
in  order  to  keep  their  population  asunder. 
Yet  more  extravagant  is  the  notion  that  the 
Americans  are  not  only  to  swarm  across  the 
St.  John’s,  but  to  traverse  this  poor  and  un¬ 
inviting  country  to  the  northward  in  order 
to  get  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  St  Law¬ 
rence.  The  southern  bank  of  the  St  Law¬ 
rence  below  Quebec  is  completely  occupied 
by  a  population  quite  as  numerous  as  the 
country  can  support.  Very  superior  to  the 
rest  of  their  race  in  Canada,  the  French 
population  of  this  district  are  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  and  flourishing  race.  Their  land  is  said 
to  be  as  well  farmed,  their  farm-buildings  as 
good  as  any  on  any  part  of  the  American 
continent.  The  pilotage  of  the  St  Lawrence 
enriches  this  people  by  a  very  large  annual 
outlay.  And  any  American  settler  in  this 
district  would  find  that  the  present  occupi¬ 
ers  are  competitors  with  whose  wealth  and 
skill  it  would  not  be  easy  to  cope  on  equal 
terms. 

We  put  aside  therefore,  as  perfectly 
groundless,  the  notion  that  the  Disputed 
Territory  will  ever  become  formidable  to 
us  from  the  mere  numbers  of  the  American 
population  which  it  will  support.  Their 
people  will  never  come  down  from  it  and 
occupy  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  If 
their  possession  of  it  is  to  be  in  any  way 
formidable  to  us,  it  must  be  by  their  estab¬ 
lishing  several  strong  military  positions 
along  their  new  frontier,  in  which  they 
may,  in  time  of  war,  concentrate  an  army  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  the  southern 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  These  positions 
would  also,  it  is  said,  enable  them  to  com¬ 
mand  the  road  between  New  Brunswick 
and  Quebec,  which  will,  during  almost  its 
whole  course,  pass  very  near  the  new  fron¬ 
tier. 

If  the  Americans  establish  forts  on  their 
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line,  they  will  undoubtedly,  as  long  as  they 
can  keep  them,  be  able  to  interrupt  these 
communications.  But  this  is  an  evil  inci¬ 
dental  to  every  partition  of  the  Disputed 
'I'erritory.  The  more  reasonable  assailants 
of  Lord  Ashburton,  who  see  that  nebody 
will  go  with  them  in  blaming  him  for  not 
having  got  the  whole  of  the  country  in  dis¬ 
pute,  confine  themselves  to  saying  that  he 
ought  to  have  got  us  the  St.  John’s  as  our 
boundarj’  throughout  its  whole  course. 
Would  such  a  line  have  freed  us  from  this 
evill  From  Mars’ Hill  up  to  the  Great 
Fulls  of  the  St.  John’s,  and  from  the  Falls  to 
the  confluence  of  the  St.  Francis,  the  road 
would  have  gone  within  gun-shot  of  their 
line  ;  and  it  would  only  have  become  safer 
from  that  point.  And  if  a  road  is  necessa- 
rilj'  to  be  unsafe  for  some  eighty  or  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  does  it  much  matter  whether  it 
is  exposed  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  more  1 
Our  getting  the  whole  of  the  Disputed  Ter¬ 
ritory  could  not  have  made  the  road  be¬ 
tween  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec  safe. 
The  reader  has  only  to  cast  his  eye  on  any 
map,  and  he  wdll  see  that  from  the  Monu¬ 
ment  up  to  the  south  of  the  Tobique,  the  road 
in  question,  which  follows  the  bank  of  the 
St.  John’s,  runs  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
undisputed  portion  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  mu-it  therefore  be  menaced  by  it.  The 
outcry  raised  against  the  treaty  on  this 
score  is,  therefore,  a  great  outcry  against  a 
very  slight  aggravation  of  a  danger  that 
must  have  been  incurred  under  any  arrange¬ 
ment  that  could  have  been  devised. 

The  danger  to  the  St.  Lawrence  we  can- 
not  view  with  great  alarm,  because  though 
we  admit  that  the  Americans  might  get  to 
the  river,  we  cannot  understand  why  it  is 
supposed  that  they  w’ould  act  so  very  fool¬ 
ishly  as  to  build  forts,  and  to  concentrate 
troops  and  stores  at  the  point  furthest  from 
their  resources,  in  order,  by  crossing  a  very 
diflicult  country,  to  occupy  a  position  that 
would  be  of  no  use  to  them.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  by  occupying  the  south¬ 
ern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  part  of 
it  in  question,  the  navigation  of  that  river 
would  be  commanded.  As  high  as  Quebec 
the  river  is  so  wide,  that  ships  might  sail 
along  the  northern  without  any  danger  from 
the  southern  shore.  If,  therefore,  an  Ame¬ 
rican  army  occupied  the  south  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  it  would  occupy  a  position 
most  remote  from  its  own  resources,  in  a 
district  that  does  not  raise  its  own  food,  and 
of  which  the  possession  would  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  influence  the  fortunes  of  a 
war.  When  we  calculate  on  war  with  the 
Americans,  it  would  be  as  well  to  calculate 
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on  their  carrying  on  the  war  with  something  | 
like  common  sense.  While  Montreal  and  j 
Quebec,  the  most  populous  portions  of  Up- 1 
per  Canada,  and  St.  John’s  and  Fredericton, 
are  within  a  short  distance  of  their  own  am¬ 
plest  resources,  they  are  more  likely  to 
strike  at  these  strongholds  of  our  power, 
than  to  send  their  armies  from  the  most  re¬ 
mote  points  of  their  own  territory  to  explore 
remote  corners  of  our  possessions,  and  re-  j 
move  themselves  at  a  distance  from  the  real  | 
theatre  of  the  struggle. 

With  respect  to  the  military  defence  of 
Canada,  there  was  undoubtedly  one  point  of 
great  importance  to  be  looked  to  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Disputed  Boundary.  Look¬ 
ing  to  the  event  of  a  w'ar,  it  is  important  that 
the  American  frontier  should  not  be  brought 
materially  nearer  to  Quebec.  It  doubtless 
W'ould  facilitate  an  attack  on  that  most  im¬ 
portant  position,  if  the  Americans  w’ere  en¬ 
abled  to  establish  any  strong  place  at  w’hich 
they  might  concentrate  an  invading  force  in 
security,  and  come  dowm  upon  Quebec  by  a 
shorter  and  easier  march  than  that  which 
they  would  now  have  to  make  from  the  ' 
nearest  point  of  their  present  frontier.  The 
King  of  Holland’s  boundary  w'ould  have 
given  them  this  advantage.  The  great  ob¬ 
ject  Lord  Ashburton  seems  to  have  had  in 
view  in  stipulating  for  a  deviation  from  that 
boundary,  must  have  been  to  guard  against 
this  evil ;  and  he  has  been  perfectly  success¬ 
ful.  The  new  frontier  may,  for  a  short  space, 
be  brought  some  seven  or  eight  miles  near¬ 
er  Quebec.  But  the  points  of  such  slightly- 
increased  proximity  are  all  in  a  peculiarly 
barren  and  swampy  country.  And  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  the  only  practicable  road  from 
the  State  of  Maine  to  Quebec  is  that  along 
the  valley  of  the  Kennebec,  along  which 
all  the  incursions  on  Quebec  from  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  have  been  effected.  In  this,  the 
only  important  point,  the  Americans  there¬ 
fore  gain  no  military  advantage  by  the  Trea¬ 
ty  of  Washington. 

The  possession,  by  the  United  States,  of 
Rouse’s  Point  is  represented  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  Lord  Ashburton’s  Treaty,  most 
fatal  to  us  in  the  event  of  a  war.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  cause  of  the  dispute 
at  this  point.  The  line  45°  has  aUvays  been 
the  boundary  between  Low'er  Canada  and 
the  States  of  New  York  and  Vermont.  In 
the  old  maps  of  the  country  this  line  w^as 
erroneously  laid  down  about  half  a  mile  too 
far  to  the  north.  Within  this  space  the 
United  States  granted  land,  and  partly  built 
a  fort  called  Rouse’s  Point.  When  the  mis¬ 
take  w’as  discovered,  w'e  claimed  this  strip 
of  land ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  questions 


referred  to  the  King  of  Holland.  The  King 
of  Holland  decided  that  the  strip  belonged 
to  us;  but  that  as  the  Americans  had  occu¬ 
pied  it,  and  built  a  fort  in  perfect  good  faith, 
on  what  was  an  universal  misconception  of 
the  true  latitude,  they  should  retain  Rouse’s 
Point.  It  is  now%  as  w’e  explained  before, 
pan  of  the  arrangement,  that  this  strip 
should  be  given  up  to  the  Americans  ;  and 
Rouse’s  Point  of  course  is  included  in  it. 
Here  also  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  how', 
after  our  acceptance  of  the  King  of  Hol¬ 
land’s  aw’ard,  we  could  now  have  refused 
w’hat  we  then  pressed  the  Americans  to  ac¬ 
cept.  And  w’e  think  that  it  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  show’,  that  the  possession  of  Rouse’s 
Point  w’ould  do  either  us  or  theUnited  States 
little  good  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  higher  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  for 
about  ten  or  tw’elve  miles,  gradually  nar¬ 
rows  until  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
Chambly  river,  which  falls  into  the  St. 
Law’rence  between  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
About  a  couple  of  miles  below  the  point  at 
which  the  lake  may  be  said  to  narrow  itself 
into  the  river,  runs  the  erroneous  line  45°, 
close  to  w'hich  the  Americans  built  a  fort, 
on  a  spot  called  Rouse’s  Point.  The  spot 
has  no  natural  strength,  nor  does  it  com¬ 
mand  the  lake  more  than  any  other  spot 
for  a  couple  of  miles  above,  or  than  any 
point  below’.  Its  strength  can  be  the  result 
of  nothing  but  artificial  means;  and  as  it 
has  been  deserted  by  the  Americans  since 
their  retention  of  it  became  dubious,  the 
fortifications  were  never  finished,  and  are 
now’  in  a  state  of  ruin.  Neither  for  purposes 
of  aggression  nor  of  defence  w’ould  it  be  of 
any  use  to  us,  inasmuch  as  a  few  miles 
above  w’e  have  two  good  forts  commanding 
the  entrance  of  the  lake;  and  one  of  these. 
Isle  aux  Noix,  is  not  only  of  great  natural 
strength,  but  being  situated  on  an  island  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  eflfectually  com¬ 
mands  the  entrance  of  the  lake.  Therefore, 
whatever  forts  we  want,  to  prevent  the  en¬ 
try  of  an  army  from  Lake  Champlain  into 
the  Chambly  river,  w’e  already  have.  Nor 
W’ould  the  possession  of  Rouse’s  Point  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  navi¬ 
gating  Lake  Champlain.  In  order,  how¬ 
ever,  to  prevent  us  in  time  of  war  from  en¬ 
tering  that  lake,  which  is  in  fact  an  Ameri¬ 
can  lake,  the  Americans  must  have  some 
fort  on  the  narrow’  part.  Any  other  point 
on  their  own  side  within  a  couple  of  miles 
might  be  made  to  serve  their  purpose  as 
w’eTl  as  Rouse’s  Point;  so  that,  if  it  had 
been  decided  that  w’e  should  keep  the  Point, 
the  Americans  w’ould  simply  have  had  to 
retire  w’ithin  the  true  boundary,  and  build 
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another  fort  within  lialf  a  mile  of  Rouse’s 
Point.  The  simple  question  was,  whether 
it  was  worth  while  to  prevent  a  settlement 
by  insisting  upon  keeping  possession  of 
Rouse’s  Point,  with  the  sole  object  of  put¬ 
ting  the  United  States  to  the  expense  of 
constructing  a  new  fort  instead  of  availing 
lliemselves  of  the  money  they  had  already- 
laid  out  at  Rouse’s  Point.  As  that  Point 
possessed  no  advantage  of  position,  it  was 
a  mere  question  of  expense  j  and  certainly, 
if  a  good  understanding  was  an  object,  we 
did  well  not  to  insist  on  our  supposed  right 
of  annoyance,  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
King  of  Holland’s  award,  and  of  the  obvi¬ 
ous  equity  of  the  case. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the 
division  the  Disputed  Territory,  which  has 
given  occasion  to  criticism  of  a  perfectly 
different  nature.  A  rather  sentimental  out¬ 
cry  has  been  raised  about  what  is  called  the 
“  sacrifice”  of  the  Madawaska  settlers. 
Along  both  sides  of  the  St.  John’s  river 
there  have  for  a  long  time  existed  a  long 
line  of  settlements,  held  for  the  most  part 
by  descendants  of  the  French  of  Lower 
Canada  or  the  ancient  Acadie,  but  among 
whom  there  are  now  intermingled  many 
settlers  from  the  United  States.  The  whole 
population  of  these  settlements  is  estimated 
at  about  four  thou.sand,  more  than  half  of 
whom  inhabit  the  southern  bank,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  fall  by  the  Treaty  within  the 
new'  limits  of  the  State  of  Maine.  A  piteous 
picture  is  drawn  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
French  population  thus  severed  from  the 
British  empire,  of  their  devoted  attachment 
to  her  Majesty,  and  of  their  aversion  to  the 
United  States,  duly  authenticated,  as  w-e 
are  told,  by  their  signatures  to  a  recent 
petition.  We  cannot  deny  that  it  would 
have  been  desirable  that  those  persons 
should,  if  possible,  have  remained  under 
the  government  to  which  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  and  attached  ;  and  Lord  Ashburton 
did  very  right  in  endeavoring  to  induce  Mr. 
Webster  on  this  ground  to  give  up  the 
southern  bank  of  the  St.  John’s.  But  we 
confess  we  cannot  but  agree  w’ith  Mr. 
Webster,  that  the  feelings  of  so  small  a 
number  of  persons  could  not  be  consulted 
at  the  cost  of  giving  up  the  convenient 
boundary  of  a  broad  river.  The  banks  of 
that  great  river  are  obviously  in  every  way 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  whole  ter¬ 
ritory ;  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that,  however  much  in  other  parts  the 
Americans  might  consent  to  recede  from 
the  King  of  Holland’s  boundary,  they  would, 
on  such  a  ground,  abandon  it  where  it  se¬ 
cured  them  this  most  important  advantage. 
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When  a  territory,  long  in  dispute,  has  been 
occupied  by  scattered  settlers  from  both 
the  litigant  countries,  every  partition  must 
throw’  some  of  the  subjects  of  each  power 
within  the  dominion  of  the  other;  and  if 
Mr.  Webster  had  consented  to  leave  the 
southern  bank  of  the  St.  John’s  in  our  pos¬ 
session,  he  would  have  transferred  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  ow’n  countrymen  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain.  And  after  all,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  government  under 
w’hich  the  Madawaska  settlers  are  now- 
placed  is  not  that  of  Turkey  or  Morocco, 
but  one  under  which  their  property,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  feelings  w  ill  meet  with  due  re¬ 
spect.  For  the  farmers  of  a  remote  rural 
district  of  North  America,  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
presented  as  a  cruel  fate  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  Sates  ;  and  how'ever  they 
may  at  first  feel  the  disruption  of  their  an¬ 
cient  allegiance,  they  will  probably  get  in 
some  measure  reconciled  to  it,  when  they 
find  their  land  rising  to  the  value  which 
land  generally  bears  on  the  American  side 
of  the  line. 

The  last  topic  which  it  w  ill  be  necessary 
to  discuss  with  reference  to  the  Boundary 
is  the  stipulation,  in  favor  of  the  United 
Stales,  of  certain  privileges  in  respect  of 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  John’s.  The  cry 
has  been  that  the  free  navigation  of  that 
important  river  has  been  given  up  to  the 
Americans:  and  all  the  undefined  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  free  navigation  of  great 
rivers  have  been  represented  as  certain  to 
accrue  from  this  dangerous  concession. 
Fleets  of  American  vessels  have  been  pic¬ 
tured  to  us  sailing  up  and  down  the  river 
under  their  ow-n  flag,  free  from  any  subjec¬ 
tion  to  our  law’s ;  fomenting  imaginary 
rebellions  in  New  Brunswick,  and  convey¬ 
ing  boat-loads  of  sympathizers  to  aid  the 
insurgents. 

Let  us  calmly  examine  the  practical  na¬ 
ture  and  results  of  the  concessions  which 
have  been  really  made.  The  third  article 
in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  provides — 

“  That  where,  by  the  provision  of  the  present 
treaty,  the  river  St.  John  is  declared  to  be  the  line 
of  boundary,  the  navigation  of  the  said  river  shall 
be  free  and  open  to  both  parties,  and  shall  in  no 
way  be  obstructed  by  either.” 

This  is,  in  the  plainest  terms,  a  stipula¬ 
tion  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  river, 
where  it  lies  between  the  two  countries ; 
and  no  one  can  complain  that  where  the  river 
runs  betw’een  two  shores  belonging  to  each 
party,  it  should  be  open  to  one  as  to  the 
other.  The  complaints  w’e  have  given  above 
arc  grounded  on  the  supposition  that  this 
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stipulition  for  “free  navigation”  is  ex- 
lendeJ  lo  that  pari  of  the  river  which  lies 
C'ltirelv  within  her  Majesty’s  dominions. 
For  this  s'.ipposilion  there  is  not  the  slight¬ 
est  fo  in  lation  in  fact.  These  stipulations 
with  respect  to  “free  navigation  ”  stop  at 
the  p»)int  where  the  St.  John’s  ceases  to  wa>h 
the  American  territory  :  the  language  of  the 
Treaty  is  immeliaiely  changed  in  the  most 
marked  manner;  and  directly  after  the 
words  quoted  above,  it  is  provided — 

“That  all  ihe  pro.liico  of  the  for»:3st,  in  logs,  lum¬ 
ber,  liinbtT,  boards,  staves,  or  sliingles,  or  of  agri¬ 
culture  uot  being  iiiiinuficturod,  grown  on  any  of 
tliose  parts  of  tin*  S‘ate  of  Mai  nr,  watered  by  the 
St.  John,  or  its  iribiiiaries,  of  which  fact  reasonable 
evidence  siiall,  if  required,  be  produced,  shall  hav<; 
free  access  inio  and  through  the  said  river  .-.nd  its 
tribiitaiies  having  their  source  within  the  Slate  of 
Maine,  to  and  from  the  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
said  river  Si.  John,  and  to  and  round  the  Fulls  of 
said  river,  either  by  boats,  rails,  or  other  convey¬ 
ance 

And 

“  Thai,  when  within  the  province  of  Xew  Bruns, 
wick,  the  said  produce  shall  he  dt  alt  ’vith  as  if  it 
were  the  produce  of  the  said  province.’* 

The  article  closes  with  a  proviso  that  this 
agreement  is  to  give  the  Americans 

“  No  right  to  interfere  with  any  regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Treaty,” 

which  the  government  of  New  Brunswick 
may  make  respecting  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  where  it  Hows  entirely  within  its  own 
territory.  This  is  no  right  of  “free  navi¬ 
gation,”  with  its  large  privileges  and  vague 
consequences.  Nothing  is  conceded  here 
but  a  specitic  privilege  of  being  put  on  the 
footing  of  our  own  people  in  respect  of  one 
particular  species  of  traffic.  The  foreigner 
who  is  thus  secured  these  privileges  is  sub¬ 
ject  lo  a  preliminary  search,  and  to  all 
regulations  and  all  duties  impo.sed  on  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  is  nowhere 
and  in  no  degree  exempted  from  the  most 
complete  subjection  lo  ogr  laws  while  with¬ 
in  our  territory. 

The  privilege  is  restricted  to  one  particular 
species  of  goods — namely,  the  agricultural 
produce  and  timber  of  a  particular  district, 
and  to  the  transit  of  this  down  the  river. 
American  goods  and  vessels  coming  in  from 
the  sea  are  to  be  treated  just  as  they  were 
before  ;  the  American  carrier  of  the  privileg¬ 
ed  produce  is  to  have  liberty  lo  go  along 
with  his  goods,  and  to  return  home.  But 
whatever  privileges  the  'I'reaty  may  appear 
to  accord, to  him,  it  does  not,  because  it 
cannot,  give  him  the  privilege  of  carrying 
his  produce  down  the  St.  John’s  in  his  own 
boats  :  for  nature  has  rendered  that  impos- 
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sihle,  by  placing  the  great  Falls  of  the  St. 
John’s  and  those  of  the  Aroostook  just  with¬ 
in  the  frontiers  of  New  Brunswick.  The 
American  will  be  allowed  to  bring  his  boats 
to  the  edge  of  these  Falls ;  and  he  may  un¬ 
doubtedly,  if  he  chooses,  dash  them  to 
pieces  over  these  Falls.  But  if  he  wishes  to 
bring  any  goods  but  mere  logs  safely  to 
market,  he  wilt  have  to  unship  them  and 
carry  them  by  land  round  the  Falls,  at  the 
foot  of  which  he  must  reship  them  in  the 
boats  of  New  Brunswick.  All,  therefore, 
that  is  said  about  the  free  navigation  of  the 
St.  John  s  is  pure  delusion.  Lord  Ashburton 
refused  to  grant  it,  and  he  never  did  grant 
it.  All  that  he  has  practically  granted  is 
permission  to  bring  the  produce  of  the  Dis¬ 
puted  'I'erritory  down  the  St.  John’s  free 
from  all  duties  except  such  as  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  New  Brunswick  may  choose  to  im¬ 
pose  on  internal  transit  within  its  own  limits. 

This  is  a  mere  Hscal  question,  which  in- 
tersts  no  one  but  the  people  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  ;  and  the  people  of  New  Brunswick 
have  been  not  only  ready  but  anxious  to  give 
up  all  chance  of  revenue  from  this  source, 
in  order  lo  induce  the  Americans  to  bring 
the  timber  of  the  Disputed  Territory  down 
the  St.  John’s.  Had  such  concession  been 
refused,  the  Americans  would  have  gained 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  by  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Boundary  question.  Their  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  cut  down  the  limber  on  the  por¬ 
tion  allotted  to  them,  and  carry  it  ofT  to  the 
ports  of  New  England  and  New  York.  The 
concession  of  a  portion  of  the  territory 
would  have  been  almost  useless  for  this  end 
had  Great  Britain  remained  at  liberty  to 
bar  the  passage  of  the  limber  through  New 
I  Brunswick,  either  by  express  prohibition  or 
by  the  imposition  of  prohibitory  duties. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  town  of  St.  John’s  that  it  should  be¬ 
come  the  emporium  of  the  timber  trade  of 
the  valley  of  the  St.  John's ;  and  in  order 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  that  town,  and 
consequently  of  the  whole  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  it  was  necessary,  first,  that  the 
limber  of  the  Disputed  Territory  should  be 
rendered  available  by  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute ;  and  secondly,  that  no  obstacle 
should  be  raised  lo  its  coming  down  the  St. 
John’s.  Had  the  Boundary  question  been 
settled  without  any  such  stipulation,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  New  Brunswick  would  have  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  make  such  a  stipulation  the 
subject  of  a  separate  Treaty.  If  the  stipula¬ 
tion  were  injurious  to  any  one,  it  must  be  to 
New  Brunswick.  Not  only  has  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  made  no  complaints,  but  it  is  well  as¬ 
certained  that  the  Legislature  of  the  Prov- 
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ince  is  only  waiting  for  the  commencement  readers  are  probably  aware  of  the  famous 
of  the  ensuing  session  to  express  its  appro-  blunder  committed  by  our  commissioners  in 
bation  of  the  settlement  of  the  question.  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  when,  in  drawing  the 

We  see  no  occasion  for  insulting  the  loyal  Boundary-line  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  be- 
and  peaceable  people  of  New  Brunsw^ick  by  tween  Upper  Canada  and  the  State  of  New 
discussing  the  contingency  of  a  rebellion,  j  York,  they  chose  to  divide  the  navigation  of 
and  the  consequent  rnano'uvres  of  sympa-  |  the  river  about  these  islands,  giving  each 
thizers.  In  case  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  I  country  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the 
a  w'ar  with  the  United  States,  the  present  |  channel  on  its  own  side.  The  British  chan- 
stipulation  would  certainly  have  very  little  |  nel  was  the  widest ;  but  the  Americans  knew’ 
effect.  The  Americans  w’ould,  as  far  as  j  that  theirs,  being  the  deepest,  is  the  only 
they  had  pow’er,  make  any  use  of  the  river  j  one  that  has  si<fficient  w’ater  for  navigation 
that  they  might  choose  ;  though,  if  they  during  the  heats  of  summer.  The  conse- 
wanted  to  get  to  St.  John’s  or  Frederictown,  quence  has  been,  that  the  entire  navigation 
they  would  hardly  go  so  far  out  of  their  of  this  great  river  has  been,  since  that  peri- 
way  ns  the  Disputed  Territory  in  order  to  od,  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  during 
put  the  Falls  between  them  and  their  object,  the  most  important  season  for  traffic  ;  and 
And  if  they  invaded  our  territory,  it  is  not  our  vessels  have  been  dependent  on  the 
to  be  imagined  that  we  should  give  them  a  pleasure  of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of 
free  passage  in  virtue  of  Article  3  of  the  this  portion  of  their  great  highw’ay.  It  is 
Treaty  of  Washington.  Some  persons  ap*  true  that  the  completion  of  the  Cornwall 
prehend  that,  in  case  of  any  bad  undertand-  canal  w’ill  in  a  few  months  render  us  entirely 
ing  betw’een  the  tw’O  countries,  the  resort  of  independent  of  the  river  at  this  point  ;  and 
considerable  numbers  of  daring  and  law’less  that  canal  w’ill  obviate  the  obstruction  to 
lumberers  might  perhaps  afford  occasions  of  the  passage  vp  the  river,  which  even  on  the 
collision,  and  causes  or  pretexts  for  war.  deeper  side  is  prevented  by  the  Rapids. 
It  strikes  us,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the  But  it  is  a  great  facility  for  commerce  that 
stipulation  must  be  that  of  rendering  the  vessels  should  be  able  to  use  the  cheap,  easy 
contingency  of  war  far /e^.y,  instead  of  at  all  navigation  of  the  river,  instead  of  being 
tnorej  probable.  When  once  the  river  St.  obliged  to  resort  to  the  canal  for  their  t/ow’»- 
John  shall  become,  in  virtue  of  this  stipula-  ward  voyage.  Such  a  facility  conceded  to 
tion,  the  outlet  of  a  considerable  trade  in  the  immense  traffic  of  such  a  river  as  the 
lumber  or  agricultural  produce,  the  subsist-  St.  Law'rence,  may  well  be  computed  as  a 
ence  of  every  person  employed,  and  the  fair  equivalent  for  any  balance  of  advan- 
value  of  all  property  situated  in  the  Ameri-  tage  acquired  by  the  Americans  on  the  St. 
can  portion  of  the  Disputed  Territory,  will  Jolin’s. 

depend  on  the  keeping  open  that  outlet  for  We  have  thus  gone  at  length  through  the 
its  produce.  War  would  instantly  close  it,  various  considerations  connected  with  the 
and  consequently  put  an  end  to  the  greater  Disputed  Boundary,  and  discussed  the  ob- 
part  of  the  sources  of  employment  and  profit  jections  made  to  the  arrangement  embodied 
in  that  district.  How’cver  quarrelsome  or  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  We  have 
lawless,  therefore,  individuals  might  occa-  not  attempted  to  conceal  the  favorable  spirit 
sionally  be,  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  in  w’hich  we  entered  on  the  investigation  of 
of  the  new  portions  of  the  State  of  Maine  the  terms,  nor  the  little  w’eight  we  are  in- 
would  be  most  adverse  to  war,  and  give  an  dined,  on  examination,  to  attach  to  the 
additional  security  for  the  maintenance  of  charges  that  ha\'e  been  vehemently  urged 
peace.  against  the  results  of  the  recent  negotiation. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion.  The  first  point  in  such  settlements  between 
that  the  stipulation  in  question  is  one  which  nations  is  to  maintain  the  national  honor: 
not  only  can  do  us  no  harm,  but  which  our  and  this  certainly  has  not  been  forfeited  in 
interests  required  us  to  make.  W’^e  w’ill  not  the  present  negotiation,  because,  comparing 
dispute  that  it  is  probably  of  greater  benefit  it  with  the  state  in  which  the  negotiation 
lo  the  United  States  than  even  to  us.  But  stood  before,  we  have  got  better  terms  than 
it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that,  w’ith  we  had  previously  offered  to  accept,  and  the 
respect  to  another  very  important  portion  Americans  have  given  us  better  than  they 
of  the  frontier,  another  stipulation  has  had  actually  refused  to  entertain.  If  it  be 
been  made  entirely  and  greatly  to  our  ad-  objected  that  we  had  previously  erred  in 
vantage.  This  is  the  stipulation  in  Article  offering  undue  concessions,  and  that  Lord 
7,  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Southern  or  Ashburton  should  have  repaired  the  w’eak- 
\merican  channel  of  the  St.  Law’rence,  by  ness  of  preceding  negotiators  instead  of 
..’arnharl’s  and  Long  Sault  islands.  Our  starting  from  their  errors,  the  sufficient  an- 
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swer  is,  that  the  offer  was  induced  by  the 
result  of  an  appeal  to  an  arbitrator,  whose 
award,  if  not  formally  binding,  was  publicly 
accepted  by  us  in  deference  to  the  authority 
of  his  impartial  view  of  the  equity  of  the 
case.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
period  at  which  Lord  Ashburton  effected  the 
settlement  of  this  long  dispute,  was  the  one 
in  which  conciliation  and  concession  on  our 
part  were  least  liable  to  misconstruction  ; 
in  which  we  could  have  entered  into  war 
with  the  greatest  prestige  of  military  re¬ 
nown,  and  with  the  least  embarrassment 
from  the  internal  stale  of  our  North  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies;  while  the  military  power  and 
financial  resources  of  the  United  Stales 
were  obviously  in  the  lowest  slate  of  depres¬ 
sion.  We  have  also  examined  the  practical 
results  of  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
Disputed  Boundary,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  settlement  which  we  have  made 
involves  anv  serious  sacrifice  of  interests. 
We  have  given  our  readers  the  grounds  on 
which  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  territory  to  which  we  have  definitively 
abandoned  all  claim  is  of  no  value  to  us  in 
itself,  and  hardly  of  more  value  from  its  re¬ 
lation  to  our  neighboring  colonies.  The 
possession  of  it  by  the  United  States  afTords 
no  facilities  for  an  attack  on  Quebec  ;  and 
could  only  enable  an  enemy’s  army  to  oc¬ 
cupy  positions  in  Canada  in  which  they 
could  do  us  no  harm.  It  would  in  no  way 
obstruct  our  most  important  communica¬ 
tions  ;  and  those  of  less  value,  which  it 
would  prevent  our  establishing,  it  would  be 
equally  impossible  to  have  on  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  partition  of  the  Disputed  Territory 
which  has  ever  been  suggested  as  possible. 
The  concessions  with  respect  to  the  outlet 
of  produce  through  the  St.  John’s  river, 
while  essential  to  the  United  Slates  as  a  pan 
of  any  arrangement,  could  not  have  been 
refused  without  the  most  serious  detriment 
to  our  own  colonies.  And  they  have  been 
compensated  by  a  concession  to  us  of  fully 
equivalent  advantages  in  the  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  We  really  know  not 
what  more  favorable  arrangement  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  Lord  Ashburton  could  have  made. 
If  he  had,  as  we  are  so  vehemently  told  he 
should  have,  stood  out  for  better  terms,  and 
risked  the  chances  of  a  war  in  order  to  get 
the  Boundary-line  continued  along  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  St.John’s,  or  even  along  the 
line  of  the  Allegash, — and  if  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  what  should  we  have  gained  1 
Should  we  have  secured  one  single  benefit 
which  is  not  now  in  our  reach,  or  warded 
oflT  one  single  danger  to  w’hich  our  colonies 
are  now  subjected  in  the  event  of  warl 


Would  Quebec  have  been  more  out  of  the 
reach  of  invasion!  Would  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  Quebec  and  Halifax  have 
been  more  practicable  1  or  that  in  the  direct 
line  between  Quebec  and  St.  John’s  practi¬ 
cable  at  all!  Imagine  Lord  Ashburton  to 
have  been  as  obstinate  and  crafty  ns  possible, 
and  by  dint  of  higgling  and  chicanery  to 
have  achieved  some  signal  diplomatic  tri¬ 
umph — what  could  he,  in  fact,  have  got  but 
the  addition  of  some  few  thousands  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
waste  lands  which  Canada  possesses,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  turn  to  good  account! 
And  for  this  fancied  good — for  the  barren 
privilege  of  painting  a  little  more  of  the 
map  red — were  we  to  have  risked  war,  de¬ 
nied  ourselves  the  blessings  of  an  immedi¬ 
ate  settlement,  and  deprived  whatever  ar¬ 
rangement  might  be  ultimately  effected  of 
all  its  grace  and  conciliatory  influence ! 

The  remaining  articles  of  the  Treaty  • 
will  require  no  very  lengthened  criticism. 

A  stipulation  for  the  extradition  of  crimi¬ 
nals,  which  is  carefully  framed  in  such 
manner  that  it  does  not  admit  of  being  made 
an  instrument  for  the  surrender  either  of 
political  offenders  or  fugitive  slaves,  can  be 
productive  of  nothing  but  advantage  to  both 
nations.  The  only  subject  for  surprise  or 
regret  is,  that  such  an  arrangement  has  not 
long  ago  been  established  between  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Lord  Ash¬ 
burton  has  been  enabled  to  settle  the  affair 
of  the  “  Caroline”  by  an  expression  of  re¬ 
gret,  which  we  give  Air.  Webster  great  cre¬ 
dit  for  accepting  as  an  apology.  A  more 
palpable  violation  of  a  foreign  territory  was 
never  committed  :  and  the  necessity  for  so 
violent  a  step  sprung  out  of  nothing  but  Sir 
Francis  Head’s  imbecility,  in  allowing  a 
handful  of  vagabonds  to  remain  a  month  in 
undisturbed  occupation  of  a  position  on 
British  ground,  in  defiance  of  a  disciplined 
body  of  some  forty  times  their  number, 
which  otight  to  have  made  them  all  prison¬ 
ers  within  twenty-four  hours  of  their  land¬ 
ing  on  Navy  Island.  But  while  making 
this  unavoidable  acknowledgment  to  the 
Government  of  the  Ignited  States,  Lord 
.4shhurton  obtained  a  very  material  secu¬ 
rity  against  the  recurrence  of  those  causes 
of  misunderstanding,  which  were  the  worst 
results  of  the  untoward  business  of  the 
“Caroline.”  The  recent  Act  passed  by 
Congress  will  prevent  the  peace  of  the  two 
countries  from  being  placed  in  jeopardy  by 
such  proceedings  as  the  arrest  and  trial  of 
M‘Leod :  for  in  all  such  cases  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  the  power  of  interfe¬ 
ring'’  to 
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Of  far  greater  importance  and  nicety  was 
the  question  relating  to  the  Right  of  Search 
or  visit,  which  had  become  a  subject  ol 
very  serious  controversy  in  the  course  ol 
our  aiieiripts  to  suppress  the  Slave  Trade 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Whether 
the  view  of  international  law  put  forward 
by  our  Government  during  the  controversy 
be  sound  or  not,  we  will  not  now  inquire  ; 
for  Lord  Ashburton’s  diplomacy  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  abstract  question  j  but  se¬ 
cures  the  practical  results  involved  in  the 
dispute.  Lord  Ashburton  appears  to  have 
taken  the  same  view  of  the  abstract  ques¬ 
tion  as  that  put  forward  by  Lord  Aberdeen 
in  his  last  note.  We  must  own  that  we  are 
not  quite  sure  that  that  view  is  correct : 
but  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  one  of 
which  we  could  at  present  secure  the  re- 
cocniiion.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Right  of  Search  claimed  by  us  was  novel, 
if  not  in  principle,  at  any  rate  in  its  practi¬ 
cal  extent:  and  the  assertion  of  it  was  the 
more  obnoxious  to  the  United  States,  be¬ 
cause,  in  truth,  it  amounted  to  very  little 
short  of  their  being  compelled  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  to  become  parties  to  a  Treaty 
which  they  had  formally  refused  to  sign. 
These  were  most  unfavorable  circumstan¬ 
ces  for  obtaining  the  recognition  of  this 
claim  by  the  United  States;  and,  indeed, 
the  more  desirable  the  general  recognition 
of  the  principle  asserted  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  permanent  interests  of  peace 
and  commerce  was,  the  more  important  it 
was  that  it  should  not  be  brought  in  ques¬ 
tion  under  such  circumstances  as  would  be 
sure  to  elicit  a  dissent  from  one  of  the  great 
maritime  powers.  The  dislike  with  which 
the  United  States  regarded  the  claim  put 
forward  by  us  was  founded  on  that  jealousy 
of  our  naval  superiority,  and  of  onr  preten¬ 
sions  to  the  empire  of  the  seas,  which  they 
entertain  in  common  with  every  European 
power ;  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  real  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  motives  that  prompt  all  our 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Neuroes,  not  un¬ 
naturally  inspires  our  neighbors  with  a 
suspicion  that  these  exertions  are  but  a 
cloak  for  such  grasping  projects  as  those 
by  which  it  must  be  owned  that,  in  past 
times,  our  vast  empire  has  been  extended 
over  the  world.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that 
the  mode  in  which  the  right  in  question 
had  recently  been  exercised  by  our  cruisers 
was  calculated  to  justify  the  United  States 
in  feeling  some  alarm  as  to  the  practical 
inconvenience  that  would  result  from  ad¬ 
mitting  it.  The  officers  and  crew  s  of  our 
own,  as  well  as  other  navies,  are  not  the 
class  of  men  in  the  w^orld  most  famous  for 
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discretion  and  gentleness  ;  and  the  right  of 
visit,  how'ever  restricted  in  definition  by 
diplomatists  and  civilians,  is  ahvays  liable, 
when  exercised  by  the  boat’s  crew  of  a 
man-of-war,  to  become  an  occasion  of  in¬ 
sult,  ill  usage,  and  unjustifiable  detention. 
In  fact,  the  search  of  American  vessels  liad 
frequently  been  carried  on  in  a  most  unjus¬ 
tifiable  manner;  and  our  Government,  even 
while  engaged  in  maintaining  the  general 
right,  has  been  compelled,  in  many  instan¬ 
ces,  to  apologize  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  JStates,  and  make  reparation  to 
American  citizens,  for  the  abuse  of  that 
right  in  practice.  Lord  Ashburton  could 
not  secure  the  recognition  of  a  principle 
obnoxious  to  such  general  jealousy,  and 
such  recent  irritation  ;  and  he  saw  that  the 
enforcing  the  Right  of  J^’earch  in  despite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  United  States,  would 
bring  us  into  a  war  w  hich,  besides  all  its 
incalculable  mischiefs  and  horrors,  could  in 
nowise  promote  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  would  commit  the  second 
maritime  pow'er  in  the  world  to  perpetual 
hostility  to  the  principle  asserted  by  us. 

He  wisely  determined,  therefore,  to  w’aive 
the  assertion  of  that  right,  and  secure  the 
practical  objects  for  which  w’e  bad  advan¬ 
ced  the  claim,  by  some  means  less  calcula¬ 
ted  to  excite  suspicion  or  offend  pride.  If 
the  Americans  were  really  as  anxious  as 
ourselves  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade  ;  if  they  objected,  not  to  the  search 
of  their  vessels,  but  to  their  being  searched 
by  our  cruisers,  we  might  fairly  call  on 
their  Government  to  take  those  effectual 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade 
which  they  w'ould  not  allow  us  to  exercise, 
and  to  place  on  the  coast  of  Africa  a  force 
equal  to  ours.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  acceded  to  this  prop{)sal  ;  and 
a  stipulation  in  conformity  with  it  has  been 
embodied  in  the  Treaty.  The  question  of 
the  Right  of  Search  is  thus  put  aside  for  the 
present  w’ith  no  alteration  of  the  position 
taken  by  either  party  in  the  controversy  ; 
but  an  efficient  search  of  American  vessels 
by  the  cruisers  of  their  own  country  is  se¬ 
cured  :  and  by  these  means,  w'e  believe  that 
the  Right  of  Search  itself  will  come  to  be 
gradually  and  amicably  admitted.  The 
mutual  right  has  been  hitherto  refused  by 
the  United  States,  because  it  had  been  al- 
w’ays  felt  that  the  concession  of  a  nominally 
mutual  right  w’ould  have  been,  in  fact,  an 
establishment  of  an  exclusive  right  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Great  Britain,  ns  the  only  power 
w'hich  possessed  the  means  of  exercising  it 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  With  equal  squad¬ 
rons  under  two  flags  this  practical  disparity 
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would  disappear.  The  American  trader 
would  be,  and  would  feel  himself  to  be,  se¬ 
cured  against  I'exatious  or  oppressive 
search  on  the  part  of  the  British  cruisers  by 
the  vicinity  of  his  own  country’s  armed 
force:  and  when  accidental  cases  of  abuse 
might  occur  at  the  expense  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  Stales,  the  irritation  of  his 
countrymen  would  be  checked  by  the  re* 
flection  that  their  navy  possessed  the  same 
power  as  the  British  ;  that  it  was  liable  oc¬ 
casionally  to  abuse  it  in  the  same  manner  ; 
and  that  it  might  effectually  check  the  evil 
in  case  of  its  reaching  any  very  great  ex¬ 
tent,  by  retaliation  on  the  British  trader. — 
In  all  probability,  the  mutual  convenience 
of  the  two  squadrons  will  ere  long  silently 
establish  the  practice  of  mutual  search ; 
and  a  practice  which  experience  had  shown 
to  be  convenient  and  safe  would  be  found 
an  easy  path  for  the  admission  of  the  right. 

The  assailants  of  the  'Treaty  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  not  content  with  objecting  to  the  mode 
in  which  Lord  Ashburton  has  effected  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  some  of  the  most  important  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  countries,  are 
equally  severe  in  criticising  the  omissions 
which  they  affect  to  find  in  his  work.  It  is 
now  discovered  that  the  questions  settled, 
though  undoubtedly  those  which  had  for 
some  time  before  been  almost  exclusively 
the  subjects  of  controversy,  were  not  really 
those  of  most  pressing  urgency.  We  are 
gravely  told,  that  the  disputed  boundary, 
which  had  at  least  once,  if  not  oftener,  in 
every  one  of  the  last  five  years  apparently 
brouorht  the  two  countries  to  the  verge  of 
war  ;  that  the  afTiir  of  the  “  Caroline,”  with 
its  yet  more  perilous  consequence  of  such 
affairs  as  that  of  M’Leod  ;  and  that  the  right 
of  search  might  have  been  hung  up  for  some 
years  more: — but  that  Lord  Ashburton  has 
overlooked  the  really  dangerous  causes  of 
difference  between  the  two  countries,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  settle  the  question  in¬ 
volved  in  the  affair  of  the  “  Creole,”  the  dis¬ 
pute  relative  to  the  territory  bordering  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  those  two  formidable 
questions  respecting  the  rights  of  neutral 
vessels,  and  the  impressment  of  British 
sailors  in  American  ships,  which  brought  on 
the  last  war.  We  so  far  sympathize  with 
these  objectors,  that  we  could  have  wished 
that  every  cause  of  difference  between  the 
two  countries  had  been  set  at  rest,  and  that 
the  task  had  been  achieved  by  one  who  has 
done  his  work  so  well  as  Lord  Ashburton. 
But,  knowing  that  the  attempt  to  settle  one 
difference,  though  it  sometimes  facilitates, 
as  often  mars  the  settlement  of  another  ;  and 
believing  it  highly  probable,  from  the  cir¬ 


cumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  was  prudent 
for  Lord  Ashburton  to  he  content  with  do¬ 
ing  as  much  as  he  has  done,  we  feel  no 
doubt  that  he  has  selected  the  subjects  of 
immediate  settlement  in  their  due  order  of 
priority.  The  matters  of  which  he  has  dis¬ 
posed  were  obviously  those  which  would 
least  bear  delay ;  with  respect  to  those 
which  are  left  unsettled,  we  may  console 
ourselves  by  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
they  may  with  perfect  safety  be  left  to  be 
arranged  at  a  future  period. 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  that  the  question 
involved  in  the  affair  of  the  “Creole,”  has 
not  been  disposed  of.  It  has  not,  indeed, 
been  disposed  of  by  treaty,  nor  did  it  admit 
of  being  conveniently  settled  in  such  man¬ 
ner.  We  could  not  define  by  words  the  re¬ 
lation  between  our  free  colonies  and  the 
slave-holding  States  of  the  Union.  The  cor¬ 
respondence,  however,  establishes  clearly 
the  principle,  that  slaves  finding  their  way, 
by  whatever  means,  to  British  ground,  can¬ 
not  be  delivered  up.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
engage  that  there  shall  be  no  officious  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  our  colonial  authori¬ 
ties  with  the  condition  of  slavery  on  the 
soil  or  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  reasonable  way  of  leaving  the 
question,  and  with  this  the  United  States 
are  satisfied.  This  is  a  case  in  which  they 
are  the  only  complaining  party  ;  and  as  long 
as  they  are  contented  to  let  things  remain 
in  their  present  position,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  stir  in  the  matter.  And  we  may 
hope  that,  should  ciicumstances  ever  bring 
the  question  again  into  practical  import¬ 
ance,  its  settlement  will  then  be  found  com¬ 
plicated  by  no  extrinsic  causes  of  difference 
or  feelings  of  irritation. 

The  other  matters  in  controversy  may 
surely  bear  being  left  untouched  awhile. 
The  British  possessions  in  America  are  se¬ 
parated  from,  rather  than  united  to,  the  dis¬ 
puted  territory  on  the  Pacific,  by  a  vast 
breadth  of  sterile  and  inhospitable  region, 
which  neither  now  is,  nor  ever  can  be,  in¬ 
habited  by  aught  save  the  scantiest  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  many  foxes  and  beavers. 
Between  that  territory,  and  the  existing 
Slates  of  the  Union,  intervenes  the  vast 
width  of  the  ancient  Louisiana,  peopled  by 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
presenting  a  field  to  the  westerly  progress 
of  the  settlement  which,  though  likely  to  be 
ultimately  occupied  by  a  large  and  thriving 
population,  will  for  some  generations  ab¬ 
sorb,  without  beinj  covered  by,  the  stream 
of  e»nigralion.  Fate  has  not  yet  determin¬ 
ed  from  which  of  these  two  great  nations 
the  territory  in  question  is  to  derive  its  first 
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inhabitants.  It  is  not  probable  that  both 
will,  at  the  same  time,  pour  forth  its  popu¬ 
lation  to  occupy  it  ;  and  when  the  question 
of  sovereignty  shall  be  raised  into  practical 
importance  by  the  wants  of  a  large  number 
of  settled  inhabitants,  reason  will  surely  de¬ 
cide  that  the  dominion  shall  belong  to  the 
nation  that  w'ill  have  practically  proved  its 
right  to  the  title  of  a  mother  country. 

The  questions  of  the  rights  of  neutral  ■ 
bottoms  and  impressment,  are  doubtless  of! 
far  graver  importance:  they  are  questions 
which,  unless  previously  settled,  must  be  j 
raised  by  the  first  great  naval  war  in  which  j 
we  may  hereafter  be  ensaoed,  and  may  pro-  ! 
bably  then  involve  us  in  war  with  the  Uni-  | 
ted  States.  But  at  any  rate,  until  the  occur- 
rence  of  such  war,  no  collision  can  grow 
out  of  them  ;  and  though  delay  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  evils,  it  may  almost  be  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  the  public  opinion  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  can  ever  be  brouf;ht  into  that  stale 
which  must  precede  any  cfTectual  attempt 
at  a  settlement  of  such  questions  by  any 
pressure  but  that  of  the  most  urgent  neces¬ 
sity.  And  those  who  blame  Lord  Ashbur¬ 
ton  for  conceding  too  much,  should  bear  in 
mind  that  one  of  these  two  questions  will 
never  be  settled  except  by  the  complete 
abandonment  of  the  rijiht  which  we  have 
asserted  of  violating  the  flag  of  every  in¬ 
dependent  power,  under  pretence  of  enfor¬ 
cing  the  most  barbarous  of  our  own  pecu¬ 
liar  laws. 

We  have  been  forced,  by  the  extent  of 
the  subject,  to  carry  our  review  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Treaty  to  such  a  length  that 
we  shotild  be  willing  here  to  close  this  arti¬ 
cle,  without  a  word  on  the  personal  merits 
of  the  negotiator  by  whom  it  has  been  made. 
Indeed,  from  the  great  stress  which  we  have 
laid  on  the  amicable  settlement  of  our  dis¬ 
putes  with  the  United  States — from  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue — from  our  thorough  approval 
in  all  its  parts  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
settlement  has  been  effecled — it  may  be 
inferred  how  highly  we  estimate  the 
wisdom  by  which  the  result  has  been  se¬ 
cured.  But  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ashburton 
has  been  so  unjustly  and  violently  assailed 
by  some  portion  of  that  party  which  should 
have  been  eager  in  approving  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  opponent  who  has  carried  its  principles 
into  effect — it  has  been  so  coldly  defended 
by  the  organs  of  the  party  which  has  em¬ 
ployed  him,  but  wliich  cannot  cordially  re-  i 
cognise  his  acting  in  a  spirit  so  at  variance 
with  its  own  narrow  and  antiquated  views — 
that  we  feel  bound  to  declare  emphatically 
our  opinion  how  much  his  success  has  been 
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owing  to  his  own  eminent  good  sense  and 
skill. 

Even  if  we  thought,  with  some  of  Lord 
Ashburton’s  assailants,  that  “any  body 
could  have  settled  these  disputes  by  making 
such  concessions  as  he  has  made,”  we 
should  give  him  the  highest  credit  for  hav¬ 
ing  decided  on  efTecting  the  settlement  by 
such  means.  In  half  the  affairs  of  public  as 
well  as  of  private  life,  the  result  is  easy, 
w’hen  the  right  course  is  once  taken  ;  and 
in  such  cases  all  the  merit  of  success  de¬ 
pends  on  a  single  wise  decision.  'I  hose, 
of  course,  who  think  the  concessions  which 
are  truly  attributable  to  Lord  Ashburton 
unnecessary  or  dangerous,  are  right  in 
blaming  him  for  purchasing  peace  at  such  a 
price.  But  it  has  been  our  object  to  prove 
that  every  concession  which  he  has  made 
was  either  necessary  or  immaterial ;  and 
we,  of  course,  must  attribute  his  success  to 
liis  wisdom  in  resolving  to  make  them.  An 
unwise  negotiator,  in  his  place,  would  have 
underrated  the  importance  of  a  settlement, 
or  overrated  the  evils  of  the  concessions 
required  for  securing  it  ;  or  perhaps,  form¬ 
ing  a  pretty  correct  judgment  on  both  those 
points,  would  have  shrunk  from  exposing 
himself  to  obloquy  by  running  counter  to 
national  prejudices.  The  first,  the  greatest 
merit  of  Lord  Ashburton,  is  that  he  had  the 
wisdom  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
value  of  peace,  and  of  the  insignificance  of 
the  requisite  concessions,  and  that  he  had 
the  moral  courage  to  act  upon  that  estimate, 
in  spile  of  the 'obloquy  which  might  and  did 
follow. 

But  we  believe  much  more  to  have  been 
requisite  to  success  than  one  wise  decision 
respecting  the  course  to  be  pursued.  We 
cannot  admit  that  any  one  could  have  se¬ 
cured  a  settlement  on  Lord  Ashburton’s 
terms,  for  this  simple  but  pretty  convincing 
reason — that  it  is  matter  of  fact  that  we  had 
failed  in  effecting  a  settlement,  even  when 
we  offered  better  terms.  No  past  experi¬ 
ence  justifies  the  assertion,  that  the  United 
Slates  had,  at  any  preceding  epoch  of  the 
negotiations,  been  ready  to  meet  us  in  so 
favorable  a  spirit  as  that  to  which  Lord 
Ashburton  ultimately  brought  them.  Nor 
is  there  any  ground  for  the  belief  that  any 
recently-acquired  information,  or  interven- 
ingr  change  in  the  condition  of  the  United 
Slates,  or  improvement  in  the  feelings  of 
its  citizens,  had  smoothed  the  path  for  a 
renewal  of  the  negotiation.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  obvious  to  the  whole  world  that 
the  renewal  of  the  negotiation,  when  it  was 
intrusted  to  Lord  Ashburton,  was  the  result 
of  sheer  necessity,  owing  to  the  increased 
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complication  and  magnitude  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
alarming  increase  of  a  bad  feeling  towards 
us. 

It  is  also  notorious,  that  never  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States  were  negotiations 
with  them  e.xposed  to  so  much  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  impeded  by  such  difficulties,  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  weakness  of  the  Federal  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  state  of  internal  par¬ 
ties.  We  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  the 
whole  course  of  Lord  Ashburton’s  negotia¬ 
tions  was  one  succession  of  conflicts,  with 
difficulties  perpetually  arising  from  different 
quarters,  and  requiring  to  be  encountered 
by  the  instant  ndopti<in  of  a  course  suited 
to  the  particular  emergency.  One  time  he 
was  thwarted  by  national  jealousy,  at  an¬ 
other,  by  coming  in  the  way  of  the  great 
struggle  of  parties:  one  day  he  found  per¬ 
sonal  jealousies  in  his  way,  and  on  the  next 
an  insurmountable  difficulty  seemed  to  be 
raised  up  by  the  pretensions  of  some  parti¬ 
cular  State.  He  could  only  gain  his  point 
by  playing  off  one  feeling,  one  party,  one 
individual,  or  one  State  against  another. 
To  effect  this  required,  not  merely  good 
sense  and  temper,  and  the  ordinary  assidui¬ 
ty  and  skill  of  diplomacy,  but  such  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  institutions,  character,  and  in¬ 
terests,  as  well  of  the  great  people,  as  of 
the  various  individuals  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  as  we  believe  that  no  man  of  his 
station  now  living  possesses,  except  Lord 
Ashburton.  And  it  required  too  the  sup¬ 
port  of  that  personal  weight  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  which  Lord  .Ashburton  had  in  a 
pre  eminent  degree  acquired  in  virtue  of 
early  association,  known  friendliness  of 
feeling,  and  signal  acts  of  service  to  the 
nation.  By  the  aid  of  this  rare  combinati(»n 
of  qualifications.  Lord  A‘<hburton  achieved 
a  victory  over  all  the  difficulties  interposed 
in  his  way.  Parties  were  induced  to  sus¬ 
pend  their  struggles  in  order  to  unite  in  co¬ 
operating  with  his  views ;  and  the  weak 
administration  of  Mr.  Tyler,  thwarted  in 
every  other  step  by  a  general  combination 
of  opposition,  and  scarcely  able  to  carry 
any  single  measure  proposed  by  it,  secured 
with  ease  not  only  ihe  sanction  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  the  Treaty  itsi  If,  but  the  assent  of 
both  Houses  to  the  important  changes  which 
it  required  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  ef¬ 
fect.  No  less  signal  was  Lord  Ashburton’s 
triumph  over  national  and  sectional  ill-feel¬ 
ing.  Never  since  the  conclusion  of  the  late 
war  had  such  a  variety  of  causes  combined 
to  raise  so  general  an  animosity  to  Great 
Britain,  as  at  the  commencement  of  his 
mission.  We  had  been  brought  into  colli¬ 


sion  with  the  Northern  States  by  territorial 
disputes  and  frontier  squabbles;  a  yet  more 
angry  feeling  had  been  evoked  throughout 
the  South  by  the  question  of  slavery  ;  and 
these  ostensible  causes  of  irritation  were 
fanned  by  the  secret  inclinations  of  many 
who  thought  that  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
would  secure  a  permanent  monopoly  for 
native  manufacturers;  and  of  many  others 
who  desired  it,  as  furnishing  a  pretext  for 
a  general  violation  of  national  engagements. 
Never  did  every  indication  of  national  ani¬ 
mosity  exhibit  itself  more  generally  or  more 
fiercely.  In  spite  of  this,  and  over  this,  too, 
has  Lord  Ashburton  efTecied  a  complete 
triumph.  He  has  not  only  carried  his  point 
in  defiance  of  it,  but  he  has  vanquished  the 
feeling  itself,  and  changed  it  into  kindliness 
and  confidence. 

To  this  wholesome  change,  of  which  we 
see  convincing  proof  in  every  indication  of 
public  feeling  on  the  other  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  that  reaches  us,  we  attach  indeed 
much  more  importance  than  even  to  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  particular  questions  that  are 
comprised  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
The  arrangement  of  these  differences,  if 
effected  merely  by  the  pressure  of  momen¬ 
tary  necessities  on  each  party,  would  assu¬ 
redly  erelong  be  followed  by  equally  for¬ 
midable  disputes,  originating  in  unextin¬ 
guished  jealousy  and  resentment.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  consider  as  the  most 
valuable  part  of  Lord  Ashburton’s  work, 
that  which  followed  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty.  We  rejoiced  to  see  a  British  ne¬ 
gotiator  of  his  rank  accepting  the  public 
testimonies  of  respect  offered  to  him  by 
some  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Union — 
publicly  proclaiming  his  own  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  the  United  States,  and  express¬ 
ing  himself,  and  eliciting  from  his  hosts, 
mutual  declarations  of  the  general  value  set 
on  friendly  relations  by  every  intelligent 
member  of  either  of  the  two  great  nations 
of  the  English  race.  We  hold  it  wise  iii 
him  to  have  uttered  these  sentiments  wiih 
plainness  and  warmth  ;  and  better  far  do  we 
think  it  that  he  should  have  spoken  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  of  the  “cradle  of  in¬ 
dependence,”  than  if  he  had  coldly  refrain¬ 
ed  from  touching  on  such  tcpics  within  the 
consecrated  precincts  of  Bunker’s  hill,  or 
spoken  of  them  in  a  language  which  no  man 
of  sense  has  ever  applied  to  them  for  the 
last  sixty  years,  in  deference  to  the  dotage 
that  may  yet  think  it  decent  to  speak  of 
Washington  as  a  traitor. 

We  think  it  no  diminution  of  the  credit 
due  to  Lord  Ashburton,  that  in  rendering 
this  great  service  to  his  own  country,  he  has 
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merited  and  earned  the  gratitude  of  our 
ally;  his  good  fortune  and  good  deeds  have 
enabled  him  to  do  such  services  to  two  great 
rations,  as  it  is  given  to  but  few  men  to  ren¬ 
der  even  to  one.  Nor  can  we  pay  this  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  merits  of  our  own  negotiator 
without  expressing  our  gratitude  to  those 
eminent  statesmen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  who  have  co-operated  with  him  in 
liis  work.  Among  these  the  first  praise  un¬ 
doubtedly  behmgs  to  Mr.  VV^ehsler,  who  met 
Lord  Ashburton  In  his  own  spirit  <»f  concil¬ 
iation  ;  and  who,  having  a  yet  more  difiTiculi 
public  opinion  to  deal  with,  nevertheless 
succeeded  in  removing  the  obstacles  which 
it  had  placed  in  the  way  of  accommodation. 
He  has  been  assailed,  we  find,  by  the  same 
kind  of  obloquy  that  has  greeted  Lord  Ash¬ 
burton:  he  too  is  accused  of  “surrender¬ 
ing”  every  thing:  and  while  the  great  wits 
of  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  pluming* 
themselves  on  having  discovered  the  phrase 
of  the  “Ashburton  capitulation,”  the  kin¬ 
dred  genius  of  Mr.  Ingersoll  had  hit  upon 
the  same  method  of  serving  a  party  purpose 
by  using  the  phrase  of  the  “  VVebster  capit¬ 
ulation.”  Mr.  Webster,  like  Lord  Ashbur¬ 
ton,  may  find  compensation  for  such  part) 
abuse  in  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  and 
the  approval  of  thinking  men. 

Strong  ns  our  political  feelings  are,  and 
decidedly  as  we  condemn  the  general  course 
of  the  party  with  which  Lord  Ashburton  has 
connected  himself,  and  of  the  Government 
which  he  has  served,  we  cannot  view  this  as 
a  party  question.  Or  rather  we  cannot  view 
it  as  supplying  a  mere  engine  of  attack 
against  particular  members  of  one  of  the 
parties  of  the  day.  Looking  to  the  great 
principles  which,  since  the  days  of  Fox. 
have  formed  the  bond  and  pride  of  the  great 
Liberal  party,  we  find  none  which  it  has  as¬ 
serted  so  boldly  or  so  constantly  ns  that  ol 
peace,  and,  above  all,  of  peace  with  the  free 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  was  in  the 
assertion  of  this  principle  that  it  doomed 
itself  to  long  years  of  apparently  hopeless 
exile  from  power;  and  it  was  this  which 
Lord  Grey,  when  borne  back  to  office  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  people,  laid  down  as  one 
of  the  three  cardinal  points  of  a  Liberal 
feeling.  The  triumph  of  this  principle  in 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  we  hail  as  tin 
triumph  of  the  Liberal  cause:  and,  if  party 
regrets  even  for  a  moment  mingle  w’ith  this 
feeling,  it  is  when  w’e  reflect  that,  after  ele¬ 
ven  years  of  Liberal  government,  it  was  left 
to  a  Tory  minister  to  confer  this  boon  on 
his  country. 
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SOMETHING  TO  THINK  OF. 

•  BY  JOHN  KISHRR  MUKRAT. 

From  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 

Lonf.,  by  my  solitary  hearih, 

Wlience  peace  ba'h  fled, 

And  home-like  joys,  and  innocent  mirth 
Are  biinisluMi  : 

Silent  ami  sad,  I  linger  to  recall 
The  memoty  ot  all 

In  iliee,  dear  partner  of  my  cares,  1  lost, 

Cares,  shared  with  thee,  more  sweet  than  joy.s  the 

world  cun  boast. 

My  home — why  did  I  say  my  home! 

Now  have  1  none, 

Unless  thou  Irom  the  grave  again  couldsl  come, 
Beloved  one ! 

My  I  nn'.e  was  in  ihy  trusting  hearr, 

Where’er  I h(»u  wen ;  , 

Vy  happy  home  in  thy  confiding  breast. 

Where  my  worn  spirit  reluge  found  and  rest. 

I  know  not  if  ihou  wasi  most  fair 
And  b  St  of  womankind  ; 

Or  whether  earth  yei  beareih  fruits  more  rare 
Of  heart  and  mind  ; 

To  ME  1  kntiw  thou  wert  the  fairest, 

K intlesi,  dearest, 

That  Heaven  to  mtui  in  mercy  ever  grve. 

And  more  than  man  from  Heaven  deserved  to  have. 

Never  from,  thee,  sweet  wife. 

Came  woid  or  look  awry, 

Nor  reac(»ck  pride,  nor  sulkn  fit.  nor  strife 
For  mastery  ; 

Calm  and  eonirollcd  thy  spirit  was,  and  sure 
So  to  endure ; 

My  friend,  protectress,  guide,  whose  gentle  will 
Compelled  my  good,  w'iihholding  me  from  ill. 

No  art  of  selfishness 

Thy  generous  nature  knew  ; 

Thy  life  all  love,  the  power  to  bless  thy  bliss ; 
Constant  and  true, 

Content,  if  to  thy  lot  the  world  should  bring 
Enduring  siiffeting ; 

Unhappy,  if  perntitied  but  to  share 
Part  of  my  griefs,  would.si  both  our  bttrdcns  bear. 

My  jov,  mv  solace,  and  my  pride 
1  foiiml  thee  .still ; 

AVhatever  change  our  fortunes  might  betide 
Of  good  or  ill. 

Worthier  I  w'as  life’s  blessings  to  receive 
While  tboti  did’st  live ; 

All  that  1  had  ol'good  in  others’  sight. 

Reflected  shone  thy  virtue’s  but  rowed  light. 

The  lute  unstrung — the  meals  in  silence  ate 
W  e  wont  t»)  share  ; 

The  widowed  bed— the  chamber  desolate, 

Tht*u  art  not  there. 

The  lenr  at  parting,  and  the  greeting  kiss, 

W’ ho  would  not  miss? 

Endearments  fbn»l,  and  solaced  hours,  and  all 
’  h’  important  trivial  things  men  comfoit  cull. 

Oh  !  may’s!  thou  if  permitted,  from  above 
I'he  piary  sphere. 

Encompass  me  with  ever-during  love, 

As  thou  didst  here  : 

Still  be  my  guardian  spirits,  lest  1  be 
Unworthy  thee  ; 

Still,  as  on  earth,  thy  grace  celestial  give, 

So  GUIDE  MY  LIFE  AS  TIiOU  W’OULDST  HAVE  ME  LIVE. 


J 


t 
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184-3.]  REMINISCENCES  OF 

REMINISCENCES  OF  MEN  AND  THINGS. 

BY  ONK  Wil  t  HAS  A  OOUD  MKMURY. 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

These  Reminiscences  will  be  rend  with  deej 
interest.  They  relate  to  prominent  men,  of whon; 
we  kno.v  somethin*^  and  wish  to  know  more,  ano 
are  written  in  a  glowing  style. — The  descriptior 
of  D  ivivl,  the  celebrated  republican  sculptor  ol 
Pans,  is  enchanting,  and  particularly  graphic  — 
You  see  the  man  before  you  in  his  strikimr  aiti 
tuJes  and  hear  his  enniptured  language. — Ed. 

Frum  Prater's  Magzine. 

BERRYER. 

When  first  I  saw  Berryer  with  his  noble 
btisl,  his  magnificent  face,  and  his  graceful 
and  dignified  f»)rm,  he  was  conversing  will 
great  energy  with  the  Prince  de  Polignac  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  seemed  to 
be  saying  to  him  by  his  gest  and  manner, 
connecting  them  as  I  did  with  the  events 
which  were  passing,  “Prince!  it  is  very 
true  that  I  have  been  elected  to  support 
your  government;  to  defend  the  old  and 
fi-ved  principles  of  the  French  royalty  ;  to 
stand  by  the  throne  of  St.  Louis  ;  to  raise 
my  voice  against  the  sweeping  and  reckless 
principles  of  a  fierce  and  untamable  demo¬ 
cracy  ;  and  to  plead  for  our  altars,  otii 
homes,  and  our  monarchy  ;  but  then  there 
must  be  no  coups  d'etat  I  Ours  must  be  a 
parliamentary  conflict  with  evil!  We 
must  fight  beneath  the  protection  ol 
the  Charier  and  the  laws!  We  must 
only  resort  to  those  measures  which  are 
obviously,  and  not  obliquely,  placed  wilhiu 
our  reach.  We  must  not  strain  this  or  lhai 
article  of  the  Cnarter,  to  favor  any  particu¬ 
lar  notions,  or  to  support  the  views  of  the 
Duchess  d’Angouleme!  If  the  Chamber 
should  he  unruly,  let  it  be  dissolved.  li 
the  elections  should  be  disloyal,  let  it  be 
dissolved  again  !  Let  us  appeal  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  see  whether  the  Chamber  will  re¬ 
fuse  the  budget !  1  know  it  will  not  do  so  :  | 

but  we  must  not  anticipate  that  it  will.  We 
must  not  care  for  hostile  expressions,  for 
uncourleous  phrases,  or  even  for  disagree¬ 
able,  unpalatable  sentences  introduced 
into  the  address,  provided  they  do  not  at¬ 
tack  the  principles  we  conscientiously  de¬ 
fend.  We  must  not  anticipate  the  decision> 
of  the  Chamber.  Let  us  wait  for  its  acts. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  acting 
without  it,  when  it  shall  have  refused  to  the 
crown  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Then  the  nation  would  rally  round 
the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  France 
would  pronounce  not  on  you,  but  on  the 
men  of  the  Revolution,  its  severest  anathe¬ 
mas.  I  am  not  sent  to  this  Chamber  to 
seek  to  restrain  the  lawful  exercise  of  its 
undoubted  prerogatives,  but  to  defend  those 


men  and  THINGS. 

»f  iny  king  from  encroachment!  This  I 
.vill  do  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  and  with 
he  best  of  my  talent ;  but  we  must  remain 
m  the  ways  of  legality — we  must  not  run 
tounrer  to  the  laws.  If  there  be  revolt,  it 
nust  come  from  those  who  are  in  heart  op- 
)osed  to  the  Charter,  although  they  are 
loudest  in  crying  in  its  favor.  We  must 
,hrow  on  our  adversaries  the  onus  of  prov- 
ng  that  we  violate  the  Charter  by  keeping 
.vithin  its  limits;  and  as  our  noble  France 
is,  after  all,  a  thinking  and  a  reasoning  nn- 
ion,  we  may  hope  for  a  reaction  which  will 
place  the  old  royalty  in  that  position  of 
pre-eminence  to  which  it  is  entitled  ;  in¬ 
stead  of  in  that  attitude  of  defence,  of  peril, 

»f  anxiety,  and  apprehension,  which  so  ill 
ipcomes  its  past  history,  and  its,  i  hope, 
future  destinies.” 

I  shall  never  forget  the  one-sided  look  of 
'he  prince  as  Berryer  addressed  him.  'I'lie 
me  had  in  his  mind  bold,  noble,  honorable 
chimeras.  For  after  all  they  were  chimeras  ; 
•»ince  he  relied  on  the  good  sense  and  the 
sterling  qualities  of  a  people  which  existed 
to  longer.  The  French  people  in  I8‘29and 
1830  were  not  what  the  people  of  the  Res¬ 
toration  or  of  the  Empire,  much  less  of  the 
old  monarchy,  were  known  to  be.  Half  a 
century  of  revolution  had  overthrown  all 
txed  principles,  and  uprooted  all  notions 
of  a  stable  and  practical  character.  Berryer 
lid  not  believe  this,  or  rather  he  hoped^ 
that  to  be  true  which  he  desired  might  prove 
so.  He  was,  indeed,  mistaken  ;  but  his  er¬ 
rors  were  those  of  a  great  and  generous 
■nind,  and  of  a  frank  and  noble  heart.  But 
the  prince  had  neither  lost  nor  forgotten 
iny  of  his  antecedents.  He  who  plotted 
the  destruction  of  Buonaparte  yet  believed 
in  the  possibility  of  re-establishing  the  old 
monarchy  without  the  Charier,  and  of  re¬ 
forming  the  political  institutions  of  France 
without  admitting  into  their  principles  any 
)f  the  elements  of  popular  government. 
The  prince  looked  far  from  pleased.  His 
countenance  was  one  of  a  surprised  and 
lisappointed  man.  It  seemed  to  say,  “1 
ihought  Berryer  would  have  gone  all 
lengths  with  us,  but  I  was  mistaken.  1 
thought  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  Char- 
ter  was  in  his,  as  well  as  in  my  opinion,  the 
‘  God-send’  of  the  monarchy.  1  expected 
he  would  at  all  times  have  rushed  to  yonder 
'ribiine,  and  defended  inch  by  inch  a  counter 
revolution.  But  I  am  wrong  !  Surely  he 
is  not  infected  with  the  leprosy  of  the  Col- 
lards,  the  Periers,  and  the  Roys  of  France  !” 

The  conversation  lasted  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Many  eyes  were  fastened  upon 
the  “  young”  Berryer,  for  his  father  was 
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then  living’,  a  true  specimen  of  an  independ¬ 
ent,  talented,  and  highly  honorable  advo¬ 
cate,  and  many  a  lip  pronounced  the  words 
“a  second  Mirabeau.”  That  eulogy  was 
not  excessive,  for  Berryer,  the  son,  the  now 
living  and  immortal  Berryer  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  has  left  far,  far  behind  him 
the  Mirabeaus  and  the  Burkes,  the  Foxes 
and  the  Pitts,  of  their  eventful  period.  At 
length  the  president  rang  his  belief  “order,” 
and  Berryer  took  his  seat.  Nature  has  done 
so  much  for  this  splendid  orator  in  his  per¬ 
son,  that,  even  when  his  voice  is  not  heard, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  look  at  him.  He 
was  ai  that  period  redolent  of  health  and  o( 
hope  ;  and  he  delighted  in  the  prospect  ol 
devoting  himself  to  the  defence  of  the 
throne  of  St.  Louis.  At  court  he  was  a  most 
special  favorite.  Peyronnet  had  unbound¬ 
ed  confidence  in  his  talents,  and  Charles 
X.  in  his  devotedness.  The  Duchess  of 
Berri  loved  him  as  her  brother;  and  when 
he  entered  the  palaces  of  the  Tuileries  or 
of  St.  Cloud,  he  was  received  with  open 
arms  and  the  most  affectionate  welcomes. 
At  the  court  there  was  even  a  little  jealousy 
felt  respecting  him  ;  and  some  of  the  old 
heads  “  hoped  he  would  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  coming  storm,  and  would  not 
shrink  at  the  moment  of  the  conflict.” 
They  meant  more  than  was  expressed  when 
they  said  this.  They  were  prepared  to  play 
all  or  nothing”  with  their  political  covps 
d'etat^  and  they  apprehended,  most  correct¬ 
ly,  that  Berryer  was  not  prepared  for  any 
such  measures.  They  relied  on  the  con¬ 
queror’s  sword  of  Bourmont,  and  hoped 
that  his  triumphs  in  Algiers  would  either 
induce  the  Chamber  to  become  moderate, 
or  would  lead  the  king  to  yiehl  to  the  soli¬ 
citations  of  the  Polignac  ministry.  “  We 
have  had  enough  of  the  Charter,”  was  their 
cry  ;  “  let  us  now  call  for  a  monarchy,  and 
dash  from  us  these  republican  traitors.” 
Alas !  this  language  was  too  inviting,  too 
tempting,  for  an  old  man,  and  a  flattered 
monarch,  to  reject ;  and  the  ordinances  of 
July  1830  made  their  appearance! 

These  ordinances  came  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt  to  Berryer.  Of  course  he  was  not  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  rumors  of  the  court,  and  was 
aware  that  the  ministers  of  C’harles  X. 
would  be  in  a  decided  minority  in  the  new- 
ly  elected  Chamber;  but  his  project  was  to 
defeat  an  unconstitutional  faction  by  con¬ 
stitutional  means,  and  to  convince  the  coun¬ 
try  by  facts,  that  nothing  but  legality  was 
proposed  or  intended.  So  that  Berryer  was 
not  made  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  Prince 
Polignac,  that  secret  being  to  get  rid  of  the 
Charter  by  a  side  wind,  and  to  restore,  as 
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far  as  might  be,  the  old  royalty  of  1780. 
To  effect  this,  France  must  have  as  much 
unlearned  the  history  of  half  a  century  as 
had  De  Polignac  himself;  and  all  the  con¬ 
quests  which  democracy  had  made  must  * 
have  been  abandoned  by  those  who  ob¬ 
tained  them.  This  was  impossible!  yet, 
impossible  as  it  was,  the  work  was  attempt¬ 
ed  ;  and  five  days  afterwards  the  throne 
was  vacant ;  the  populace  lived  in  the 
palaces ;  the  princes  wandered  through 
Normandy  to  the  coast  and  to  exile  ;  and 
the  principal  actor,  the  then  late  prime  min¬ 
ister  of  France,  endeavored  to  secrete  him¬ 
self  from  arrest  and  vengeance,  by  adopting 
the  costume,  habits,  and  even  idiom,  of  a 
common  domestic. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Berryer  he  looked 
seven  years  older.  His  face  was  full  of 
sorrow.  He  was  proceeding  with  hurried 
steps  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  was 
illegally  convened  by  public  clamor  to 
make  a  king,  found  a  dynasty,  and  vote  a 
constitution  !  As  he  crossed  over  the  Pont 
Louis  XVI.  he  was  recognised  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  mob  shouted  “  Vive  la  Charte 
“Which  Charier  1”  asked  Berryer,  most 
j  good-humoredly,  “the  one  that  you  have 
destroyed,  or  the  one  we  are  to  make  1” 
Those  who  surrounded  him  smiled,  and 
cried,  “  Vive  Berryer  !”  He  bustled  on, 
and  gained  that  hall  where  so  many  deeds 
had  been  done  of  which  history  has,  and 
will  speak,  to  the  very  end  of  time.  When 
he  entered  the  Chamber  there  was  raised  a 
buzz  of  satisfaction,  and  yet  a  movement  of 
surprise.  Where  were  the  4-.50  deputies 
who  had  been  elected  by  France  to  attend 
to  and  watch  over  her  interests  1  The  Roy¬ 
alist  party,  composed  of  nearly  200,  had 
fled  to  the  departments,  rushed  to  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  or  Germany,  or  were  hidden  up 
in  retreats  from  what  they  most  apprehend¬ 
ed — the  violence  of  the  mob  !  The  history 
of  the  first  revolution  had  undoubtedly  made 
very  vivid  and  permanent  impressions  on 
all  Royalist  minds.  Few  families  there  were 
who  could  not  recall  some  scenes  of  atrocity 
in  which  themselves,  or  their  parents,  had 
been  the  sufferers  ;  and  it  must  not  excite 
surprise  that  personal  courage,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  failed  in  these  moments  of  trial 
and  of  popular  insurrection.  And  yet,  after 
making  every  allowance  for  the  fears  of  the 
aged,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  mere  lovers 
of  ease  and  of  worldly  amusements  and  en¬ 
joyments,  it  is  a  disgraceful  fact  that,  when 
the  throne  of  ages  had  to  be  defended,  the 
rights  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  to  be 
brought  forward  and  enforced,  and  the  in¬ 
justice  of  visiting  the  sins  or  the  errors  of 
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an  aged  grandfather  on  a  youthful  grand¬ 
son,  had  to  be  denounced,  Berryer  was  the 
only  deputy  of  all  the  200  who  had,  but  a 
few  days  before,  surrounded,  courted,  flat¬ 
tered  Charles  X.,  and  vowed  eternal  de¬ 
votedness  to  himself,  his  cause,  his  princi¬ 
ples,  and  his  monarchy,  who  dared  to  as¬ 
cend  the  tribune,  and  plead  for  these  with 
all  the  energy  of  an  intrepid  heart,  and  all 
the  gratitude  of  a  faithful  though  independ¬ 
ent  servant,  and  with  all  the  conviction  of 
a  man  who  believed  there  w'as  nothing  for 
France  between  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  and  anarchy. 

This  was  the  noblest  period  of  a  life  hith¬ 
erto  devoted  to  the  defence  of  true  Conser¬ 
vative  principles.  What  cared  he  for  the 
scowl  of  the  Republican  party;  for  the  in¬ 
terruptions  of  some,  and  the  death-lihe  si¬ 
lence  of  others  ;  for  exclamations  of  aston¬ 
ishment  at  his  boldness — not  to  say  inso¬ 
lence  (at  least,  in  their  opinion);  and  \yhat 
cared  he  for  the  hootings  or  bowlings  of  the 
mob  without,  triumphing,  as  it  did,  over  the 
remnants  of  its  barricades  and  its  desecra¬ 
tions!  No!  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  or  the 
screeching  of  the  night-bird,  were  not  less 
matters  of  indifference  to  Berryer,  than 
were  the  tumultuous  assemblings  and  threats 
of  the  unchained  populace  of  Paris.  And 
why  !  Because,  what  he  said,  he  believed  ; 
and  the  cause  he  advocated  was  one  of 
right,  of  justice,  and  of  true  freedom.  How 
often,  during  the  debates  which  took  place 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  during  the  re¬ 
markable  days  which  follow’ed  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  of  1830,  did  Berryer  as¬ 
cend  the  tribune,  protest  ajiainst  the  illegal¬ 
ity  of  their  proceedings,  tell  them,  “In  the 
face  of  France  and  of  the  world,  that  they 
had  not  received  a  mandate  to  make  a  king, 
and  to  vole  a  constitution;”  and  whilst  the 
impatient  Centres  said,  “’Tis  enough!  ’tis 
enough!  There  is  no  time  for  delay!  The 
country  demands  a  conclusion,”  he  would 
again  rush  to  the  tribune  and  implore  the 
majority  in  whose  power,  for  the  moment, 
the  destinies  of  France  were  placed,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  awful  responsibility  they  had  ta¬ 
ken  upon  themselves,  and  what  succeeding 
generations  would  record  of  their  hsisty  and 
premature  proceedings.  The  Past  with  its 
experience;  the  Present  wittj  its  divisions; 
and  the  Future  with  its  dark,  lowering 
clouds,  were  all  available  to  his  argument, 
and  were  all  brought  to  bear,  by  him,  on  the 
questions  under  discussion. 

'I'he  position  of  Berryer  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  no  ordinary  character,  for  it  was  one 
of  chivalry,  sir»ce  he  defended  the  cause  of 
that  mother  to  whom  Chateaubriand  after¬ 


wards  said,  Madame !  votre  jils  est  mon 
Roi  /”  and  it  was  one  of  loyalty,  for  Berryer 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  eldest  branch  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  he  kept  his  oath 
sacred  to  the  last.  And  it  was  one  of  great 
trial  for  monarchical  principles,  since  some 
cried,  “  Vive  la  Republique others,  “  Vive 
Mapoleon  II.  /”  and  others,  “  Vive  h  Due 
d' Orleans  /”  whilst  none  but  the  Vendeans 
and  the  Chonnhs  dared  to  cry,  “  Vive  Henri 
V.  !  ’  so  that  Berryer  stood  alone  ;  and  those 
who  ordinarily  voted  and  acted  with  him 
had  retired  far,  far  away,  from  the  scene  of 
action  and  of  conflict,  and  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  silent  admiration  of  his  courage 
and  his  daring. 

There  are  many  who  are  of  opinion  that 
had  he  not  stood  alone^  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber,  aided  by  popular  clamor  and  re¬ 
volt,  would  have  expelled  him,  and  all  who 
thought  and  acted  with  him,  from  the  house. 
This  is  by  no  means  impossible ;  for  Berryer 
was  looked  upon  by  all  parties  as  a  chival¬ 
rous  knight,  who  was  entitled  to  protection, 
if  not  to  sympathy — to  admiration,  if  not 
to  love.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  when  the 
cries  of  the  mobs  from  without  were  heard 
of  “Give  us  a  charter!”  “Give  us  a  gov¬ 
ernment!”  the  timid  portion  of  the  Liberal 
Deputies  became  impatient  to  terminate  all 
preliminary  debates,  and  at  once  to  come  to 
some  one  general  and  sweeping  vote  by 
which  all  might  be  decided,  and  doubt  no 
longer  exist  as  to  the  final  result.  “We 
have  had  enough  of  these  interruptions,” 
cried  sotne.  “  Ihe  old  dynasty  has  been 
heard  and  is  condemned,”  ejaculated  oth¬ 
ers;  and,  but  for  Berryer,  who  continued  to 
plead,  to  reason,  to  denounce,  many  a  time 
would  the  demand  “/o  finish''  have  been 
complied  with.  But  though  he  stood  alone, 
he  was  not  helpless.  Many  an  act  of  injus¬ 
tice  he  averted  !  Many  a  monstrous  propo¬ 
sition  he  caused  to  be  rejected  or  postpon¬ 
ed  !  He  knew  that  France  when  no  longer 
under  the  influence  of  excitement,  passion, 
and  revenge,  would  think  and  act  very  dif¬ 
ferently,  and  would  desire  that  other  ar¬ 
rangements  had  been  made;  and  therefore, 
to  the  last,  he  maintained  his  ground,  and 
fought  gloriously  in  the  breach.  At  the  end 
of  each  day  of  conflict,  he  retired  to  his 
home  to  gather  new  strength  for  the  coming 
contest,  and  to  prepare  for  the  stormings 
and  bowlings  of  the  ensuing  morn.  But 
where  were  those  “familiar  friends,”  those 
“kindred  spirits,”  those  “devoted  coadju¬ 
tors,”  who  had  been  returned  by  the  Royal¬ 
ist  electors  of  France  to  stand  by  the  throne, 
and  by  the  old  principles  of  an  hereditary 
monarchy  and  peerage!  They  were  not! — 
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and  therefore  the  cause  was  lost.  For  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  France  made  the 
revolution  of  iN.'iO.  France,  by  degrees, 
and  after  much  doubt,  consideration,  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  comparison,  adopted  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  if  you  will,  but  she  did  not  make  it. 
And  if  the  deputies,  who  were  returned  to 
fight  the  battle  for  the  monarchy  against  the 
usurpations  of  the  democracy,  had  remain¬ 
ed  ns  faithful  to  their  posts  and  their  obli¬ 
gations  as  Berryer,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Duke  of  Bordeaux  might  now  have  been 
king  of  France. 

When  the  protests,  arguments,  and  en¬ 
treaties  of  Berryer  had  failed,  in  spite  of 
their  power  and  their  number,  to  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  the  projects  of  the 
Revoliitiunists,  he  withdrew  from  the  scene 
of  conflict.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
walked  fronri  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
the  Palais  Royal  to  offer  the  throne  ol 
France  to  a  new  branch  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  His  mind  was  now  directed  to 
the  organization  of  the  Royalist  parly,  to 
preparations  for  elections  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments,  to  measures  of  safety  for  the  old 
Royalist  families  of  France,  to  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  pensioners  of  the  old  Civil 
List,  now'  ruined  by  the  revolution,  and  to 
the  seeing  about  “what  could  be  done'"'  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  revolutionary  and  an¬ 
archical  principles  intosocialand  privatelife. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  met  Berryer,  he 
was  arguing  the  w’hole  matter  of  the  future 
with  a  Royalist  of  great  fortune  and  rank, 
and  who  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  seclusion  and  of  secession.  He 
thought  that  the  duty  of  the  Royalist  part\ 
was  clearly  that  of  protest  and  separation. 

“  Go  not  to  the  electoral  colleges ;  go  not 
to  the  Councils  of  the  Departments;  go  not 
to  the  Chambers  of  Peers  or  Deputies;  go 
not  to  the  Prefectures  or  Sub-prefectures  in 
the  Departments;  resign  all  posts  which  you 
could  hold  if  you  would  ;  visit  no  one  ;  put 
down  all  your  establishments  at  Paris;  re¬ 
side  wholly,  and  in  obscurity,  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  ;  spend  not  one  centime  per  annum 
more  than  you  can  possibly  avoid;  with¬ 
draw  your  sons  from  the  public  schools 
over  which  Liberals  will  in  future  preside  ; 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  colleges,  for  the 
followers  of  De  Lammenais  will  have  more 
partisans  than  will  the  Archbishop  of  Paris; 
and  in  public  do  not  appear, — no,  not  even  at 
the  Chambers, — but  let  the  wealth,  learning, 
rank,  and  honor  of  the  country  withdraw 
wholly  into  seclusion,  and  await  what  lime 
shall  disclose.” 

Oh,  how  magnificently  did  Berryer  reply 
to  this  old  and  faithful,  but  greatly  mista- 
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ken,  servant  of  the  ex-dynasty.  How  he 
pointed  out  to  him,  but  in  terms  so  modest, 
though  so  manful, — so  musical,  though  so 
frank, — the  evil  consequences  which  must 
follow  such  a  line  of  policy  as  this.  “Do 
you  remember,  sir,”  asked  Berryer,  with 
somew'hat  of  a  playful  air,  “  that  there  was 
a  period  when  the  Bourbons  had  been  so 
long  absent  from  France,  that  the  young 
men  of  1814  did  not  even  know  who  was 
Monseigneur  tlie  Duke  of  Orleans'!  And 
when  it  was  necessary  to  explain,  again 
and  again,  to  the  people  who  were  the 
difTerenl  living  members  of  a  race  of  prin¬ 
ces  to  which  France  owed  most  of  her 
greatness  1  Take  care,  sir!  lake  care! — 
The  time  may  come  when,  if  your  policy 
should  be  adopted,  it  might  be  a  matter  of 
mere  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
know  who  we/e  the  royalists  of  1830.” 

“  At  least  it  would  never  be  forgf)tten, 
my  dear  Berryer,  that  you  were  one  !”  in¬ 
terrupted  the  old  and  able  Royalist. 

“  But  it  would  be  of  far  more  importance 
to  France,  sir,  that  it  should  ever  be  re¬ 
membered  that  you,  to  the  last,  had  not 
only  remained  what  you  ever  were,  but  had 
contended  for  the  same  principles  in  public 
to  the  last,”  replied  Berryer, in  his  most  win¬ 
ning  way. 

“  Not  in  public^  my  friend,”  retorted  the 
Royalist  ;  “  you  know  what  I  am  in  heart.” 

And  then  Berryer  discoursed  in  his  own 
most  lofty  and  impassioned,  glowing  and 
gloriotjs  manner,  of  the  history  of  that  Re¬ 
volution,  from  which  so  many  lessons  might 
be  learned  by  those  who  had  studied  it 
with  advantage.  He  showed,  1st,  How  mo¬ 
narchical  principles  had  from  time  to  time 
defeated  democracy  when  they  had  been 
brought  forward  with  energy  and  contin- 
■lousness.  2d,  How  the  old  royalty  had 
always  lost  ground  when  it  shunned  dis¬ 
cussion.  3d,  How  the  cause  of  paternal 
.government  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  4th,  How  small  and 
apparently  contemptible  minorities,  in  favor 
of  moderate  systems,  had  swelled,  by  means 
•  if  discussion  and  free  debate,  into  large  and 
victorious  majorities.  5lh,  How  unnatural 
,i  position  it  was  for  men  of  properly  to 
'eave  legislation  as  to  property,  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  men  who  had  none  themselves; 
bow  absurd  it  was  for  rank  to  give  way  to 
common  citizenship;  and  how  unworthy  it 
would  be  for  the  education,  morality,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  piety  of  the  country,  to  place 
themselves,  forsooth,  under  the  protection 
'if  its  ignorance,  immorality,  and  impiety  ! 
ith.  How  unworthy  would  modern  Royal¬ 
ists  prove  themselves  to  be  of  the  names  of 
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their  progenitors,  if,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
personal  ease  and  freedom  from  annoyance, 
they  sliould  leave  principles  to  their  fate, 
and  consent  to  be  involved  in  one  general 
ruin  ;  and  then,  finally,  rising  at  every  neu 
proposition  to  greater  heights  of  eloquence 
and  of  feeling,  how  great  a  neglect  ii  would 
show  of  all  that  was  patriotic,  philanthro¬ 
pic,  and  moral,  for  the  Royalists  of  Franct 
to  place  so  little  confidence  in  those  great 
and  eternal  principles  of  divine  govern¬ 
ment,  as  wholly  to  abandon  the  diieclion  ol 
the  state  to  those  in  which  they  could  no* 
place  any  confidence,  and  for  whom  they 
could  not  have  any  one  possible  sympathy. 

The  old  Royalist  listened  with  more  than 
attention, — with  rapture  ;  but  his  course 
he  could  not,  or  would  not,  then  alter.  Hi- 
purse  was  placed  at  the  control  of  the  Roy¬ 
alist  committee,  and  he  afterwards  joineci 
their  ranks;  but,  for  the  time  being,  he 
felt  himself  called  on  to  return  to  seclusion 
and  thoughtfulness.  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  even  De  Lamartine  was  of  tha; 
opinion.  He  would  not,  for  the  time,  re¬ 
turn  to  France.  M.  de  Villele,  that  sound¬ 
est  of  all  Royalists,  if  any  can  be  souridei 
than  Berryer,  condemned  himself  also  to 
isolation  ;  and,  for  nearly  ten  years  of  hi^ 
life,  he  “  looked  through  the  loop-holes  ol 
retreat,”  and  mourned  over  the  past  ;  anti 
was  only  curious  for  the  future.  Not  s(» 
Laurentie,  the  Duke  de  Fitz-James,  Dr 
Genoude,  or  De  Valmy.  They,  with  a  few 
others,  formed,  with  Berryer  at  their  head, 
and  Chateaubriand  as  an  observant  by¬ 
stander,  the  nucleus  of  that  royalist  party 
which  now  occupies  an  important  position 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  are  aidin; 
in  the  overthrow  of  wrong,  and  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  right  measures,  by  transferring  it^ 
votes  to  this  side,  or  to  that,  according  a?- 
duty  and  patriotism,  principle  and  wisdom, 
shall  dictate.  But  for  Berryer,  there  would 
have  been  now  no  Royalist  party  in  the 
Chamber;  and  the  chil  Iren  of  1833  would 
have  asked  in  1843,  “.And  who  are  the 
Royalists!”  They  are  well  knowm  now’, 
for  their  compactness,  their  discipline,  their 
decision. 

The  great  delight  of  Berryer  is  the  soci¬ 
ety  of  talente  I  and  remarkable  women. — 
He  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  charms,  and  is  a  great  admirer  of 
beauty  ;  but  he  is  most  captivating  when 
surrounded  by  w’omen  of  hunt  (on,  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  minds,  of  vvit,  humor,  and  finesse. 
Then  it  is  that,  opening  the  floodgates  of 
his  w’ell-stored,  and  yet  poetic  and  imagin¬ 
ative,  mind,  he  gives  vent  to  all  his  elo¬ 
quence,  playfulness,  genius,  and  pathos. — 


His  eloquence  is  easy,  flowing,  and  natural, 
but  his  powers  of  conversation  are  so  won¬ 
derful,  that,  wholly  w  ithout  intending  it,  he 
absorbs  you.  If  you  try  to  resist  him,  and 
to  get  up  a  counter-conversation,  or  on  op¬ 
position  to  his  view’s  and  opinions,  you  are 
soon  overcome,  in  spite  of  yourself,  and 
you  find  that  you  also  are  one  of  his  most 
entranced  listeners.  Berryer  has  also  the 
advantage  of  being  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  as  w'ell  as  an  orator  and  a  states¬ 
man,  a  pleader  and  a  patriot.  This  is  not 
often  the  case  with  the  men  of  the  French 
Liberal  party.  One  of  those  w’ho  most 
-served,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  his  day 
and  generation,  w'as,  most  undoubtedly, 
Casimir  Perier.  He  placed  his  giant  hand 
mi  the  heart  of  reckless  democracy,  and 
ttire  it  from  its  system.  But  Perier  was 
neither  a  gentleman  nor  a  scholar,  'fhe 
forms  and  usages  of  high  and  classic  life 
were  unknown  to  him  ;  thus,  whilst  he 
comprehended  his  duties  and  knew*  how  to 
perform  them,  w’hen  he  conversed  with 
Count  d’Appony,  and  sought,  with  him,  to 
'ender  the  new’  French  dynasty  acceptable, 
if  not  pleasing,  to  Europe  and  the  world,  he 
must  ahvays  have  felt  that  he  was  a  citizen- 
liplomatist,  and  w’as  aw'kw’ard  in  the  best 
-ialoons  of  Paris  and  at  the  court  of  the 
Fuileries.  He  was  not  merely  blunt,  he 
I  was  rude,  and  even  coarse  ;  though  loyal, 
single-minded,  and  straight-forward.  But 
Berryer  is  the  charm  of  every  society  into 
which  he  enters  ;  and  whether  he  speaks  to 
i  monarch,  a  servant,  or  a  beggar,  he  is 
first,  and  above  all,  a  gentleman. 

But  Berryer  is  comparatively  poor  !  How 
is  this!  Is  it  his  own  fault  1  Certainly 
not.  If  the  Revolution  of  1830  had  not  ta¬ 
ken  place,  he  might  have  become  a  little 
Creesus.  All  W’as  open  to  him.  He  might 
liave  remained  an  advocate  and  deputy, 
with  one  of  the  largest  clienielles  in  Paris, 
or  he  might  have  been  procureur  du  rot,  or 
minister  of  justice,  or,  doubtless,  in  time, 
even  president  of  the  council  and  prime- 
minister  of  France.  But  the  Revolution  put 
an  end  to  all  these  hopes  and  prospects. — 
The  new’  government  and  the  new  dynasty, 

!  of  cour.<c,  addressed  themselves  to  those 
!  who  supported,  not  to  those  w’ho  opposed 
them  ;  and  to  be  just  to  them  both,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  Orleans  dynasty  has 
amply  and  even  magnificently  rewarded  all 
W’ho  have  defended  it.  Berryer,  by  his 
manly  eloquence  and  courageous  conduct, 
during  the  discussion  of  w’hat  should  con¬ 
stitute  the  new  order  of  things  in  France, 
had  made  himself  “Me”  champion  of  the 
Royalist  party,  and  from  that  position  he 
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could  not  recede.  All  his  time  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  either  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
or  at  the  courts  of  law,  in  gratuitously  de¬ 
fending  such  learitimists  as  were  arrested 
and  tried  for  giving  utterance  to  their  po¬ 
litical  opinions;  or  in  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  members  of  the  ex-royal  fami¬ 
ly  ;  or  in  the  arrangement  and  new  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Royalist  party,  so  that  his 
large  practice  as  a  barrister  became  ne¬ 
glected  ;  and  Berryer’s  immediate  friends 
were  compelled  to  appeal  to  that  party 
whom  he  served  with  such  honor,  fidelity, 
zeal,  and  genius,  for  the  means  of  his  sup¬ 
port.  That  party  spontaneously  and  grace¬ 
fully  responded  to  such  an  appeal.  They 
knew  that  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  for 
them,  as  a  party,  had  been  unlimited,  and 
the  subscription  was  worthy  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Besides  which,  certain  wealthy  com¬ 
moners  and  peers  placed  their  names  for  a 
certain  sum  per  annum,  and  the  difliculties 
in  which  Berryer  had  placed  himself  were 
met.  For  many  years,  however,  his  una¬ 
voidable  expenses,  as  the  head  of  the  Roy¬ 
alist  party,  were  greater  than  his  income, 
and  another  appeal  was  made,  which  was  as 
successful  as  the  one  which  preceded  it. — 
Since  that  period  this  distinguished  man 
has  partially  returned  to  his  professional 
duties,  and  men  of  all  political  opinions  are 
delighted  to  avail  themselves  of  his  pro¬ 
digious  talents,  when  the  causes  they  have 
to  commit  to  his  care  are  not  connected 
with  that  thorny  and  most  difficult  of  sub¬ 
jects — party  politics. 

Poor  Berryer !  He  has  just  lost  his  wife 
in  the  prime  of  her  day's,  in  the  moral  splen¬ 
dor  of  a  life  distinguished  by  every  cliarm, 
grace,  and  virtue.  Amiable,  cultivated, 
highly  accomplished,  benevolent  and  pious, 
he  had  in  her  a  companion  worthy  of  his 
graver  as  well  as  of  his  lighter  hours.  To 
her  he  was  devotedly  attached  ;  and  in  him 
she  saw  her  friend,  her  lover,  her  counsel¬ 
lor,  her  husband.  These  are  the  separations 
which  remind  us  of  the  sojourning,  the 
wandering,  the  uncertain  and  variable  char- 
acter  of  our  passage  through  this  world. 
Apparently  formed  for  each  other  by  tastes, 
associations,  pursuits,  and  principles,  and 
united  by  ties  which  all  who  knew  them  de¬ 
sired  should  be  indissoluble,  it  hath  so  oc-  j 
curred  that  the  links  in  this  family  chain,  , 
so  golden  and  so  beautiftil,  should  be  snap- ; 
ped  asunder,  and  that  Fraiice’s  greatest 
orator  should  be  plunged  into  grief  and 
mourning.  Such  is  the  lot  of  our  poor  hu-  j 
manity'  !  Yet  we  speak  of  the  future,  as  if  I 
it  were  our  own  ! 

Berryer  is  still  surrounded  by  friends. 
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who  love,  admire,  cherish,  hallow  him.  They 
know  the  integrity  of  his  purpose,  the  dis¬ 
interestedness  of  his  conduct,  the  objects  of 
his  life  ;  and  whilst  ail  of  these  cannot  but 
inspire  in  them  an  admiration  for  his  moral 
and  political  character,  they  are  personally 
attached  to  him  for  his  blandness,  suavity, 
heartfulness,  and  generosity.  His  heart  is 
as  capacious  ns  his  mind,  and,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  all  who  know  him  love  him. 

In  those  private  circles  where  all  is  told 
and  all  is  said,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche^  it 
is  sometimes  whispered  that  he  is  loo  gen¬ 
erous,  has  more  of  genius  than  of  common 
sense,  and  is  not,  for  the  sake  of  his  family, 
sufficiently  attentive  “  to  the  one  thing 
needful.”  That  one  thing  needfvl^  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  is — gold  !  But  that  is  not  the 
opinion  of  Berryer  himself.  He  does  not 
desire  to  be  rich, — he  never  did.  He  is  not 
ambitious  of  wealth  or  of  place  ;  but  he  is 
of  doing  good,  and  in  this  respect  he  is 
largely^  gratified.  Oh,  how  many  poor, 
helpless,  unfortunate  beings  he  has  pleaded 
for  during  the  last  twelve  years,  who,  by 
their  unwise  and  impetuous  conduct,  had 
exposed  themselves  in  moments  of  insur¬ 
rection  and  rebellion  to  the  just  vengeance 
of  outraged  laws!  How,  with  his  syren 
song,  with  his  magnificent  appeals,  his  as¬ 
tounding  and  touching  eloquence,  he  has 
riveted  both  judges  and  jurymen,  and  ex¬ 
torted,  in  spite  of  evidence,  but  as  so  many 
homages  to  mercy,  verdicts  of  acquittal ! 
And  then  when  the  courts  of  law  have  rung 
with  the  applauses  of  an  enchanted  and  cap¬ 
tivated  audience,  he  lias  quietly  withdrawn 
from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs,  planned 
some  new  course  of  tisefulness  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  and  opened  up  new  channels  for 
the  relief  of  those  who,  though  acquitted, 
had  been  ruined  by  months  of  painful  and 
desolating  imprisonment. 

I  have  heard  it  sometimes  alleged  against 
Berryer  that  he  does  not  confine  himself  to 
pleading  for  the  Royalists  when  under 
charges  of  a  political  character,  but  that  he 
will  also  exert  all  the  magical  influence  he 
possesses  over  the  court  and  the  jury  in 
behalf  of  Napoleonists,  and  even  of  Repub¬ 
licans.  Now  this  charge,  when  thus  stated, 
appears  to  be  a  grave  one,  but  when  exa¬ 
mined,  will  be  found  to  redound  greatly  to 
his  honor.  When  Berryer  pleads  for  Roy¬ 
alists,  he  does  so  as  a  political  partisan,  or 
rather  as  the  chief  of  his  party.  And  then 
it  is  that  he  asks  the  jurymen  whether  all 
this  confusion,  all  this  contradiction,  all  this 
anarchy,  is  not  the  result  of  the  spread  of 
those  principles  which  the  Revolution  of 
July  1830  established,  countenanced,  or 
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confirmed  1  And  then  he  asks  for  an  ac¬ 
quittal.  When  Berryer  pleads  for  Napo- 
leonists  and  fur  Republicans^  he  does  so  as 
a  barrister,  as  an  advocate,  retained  and 
paid  as  any  counsellor  in  England  would 
be  on  a  similar  occasion.  It  is  the  lawyer, 
and  not  the  politician,  who  is  heard.  But 
even  then,  never  forgetting  his  own  princi¬ 
ples  and  those  of  his  party,  he  adds,  that 
his  clients  are  simply  carrying  out,  and  car¬ 
rying  on  those  principles  of  popular  sove- 
reignty  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
present  government,  and  that  if  any  persons 
are  to  be  blamed  it  is  those  who  first  taught 
the  Napoleonists  and  the  Republicans  to 
feel  that  it  was  lawful,  nay,  even  praise¬ 
worthy,  to  rebel  against  an  existing  govern¬ 
ment  and  existing  institutions,  La  revolte 
est  jamais  permise'^  is  the  motto  of  this 
great  orator  and  statesman  ;  and  he  enforces 
that  doctrine  not  only  in  his  speeches  but 
by  every  act  of  his  life. 

I  have  seen  and  known  Berryer  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  great  excitement,  immense  public 
difficulty,  and  considerable  personal  embar¬ 
rassment.  1  have  seen  him  rush  to  La  Ven¬ 
dee  to  save  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  if  it  w’ere 
possible,  from  the  counsels  of  unwise,  rash, 
and  dangerous  men.  1  have  seen  him  plead 
at  the  bar  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  for  the 
most  unfortunate  of  men,  and  the  most  in¬ 
efficient  of  ministers.  I  have  seen  him  con¬ 
jure  his  own  party  not  to  commit  suicide, 
either  by  its  exultation  or  its  depression.  1 
have  seen  him  attack,  at  the  tribune  of  the 
nation,  the  foreign  policy  of  a  ministry,  and 
overthrow  it.  I  have  seen  immense  assem¬ 
blies  of  deputies  and  of  the  public  hang 
with  palpitating  interest  on  every  word  ut¬ 
tered  by  his  lips,  and  on  almost  every  ca¬ 
dence  of  his  voice,  big  as  they  were  with 
the  fate  of  whole  systems,  as  well  as  with 
the  destinies  of  cabinets.  I  have  seen  him 
grapple  with  the  great  orators  of  the  house, 
and  one  after  the  other  overthrow  them.  I 
have  seen  little  Thiers  agonize  to  attack 
him,  but  so  writhe  beneath  his  eloquent 
philippics  as  almost  to  vow  he  would  never 
speak  more  in  his  presence.  I  have  seen 
many  a  sort  of  Jubilate  sung  or  danced, 
roared  or  screamed  by  all  parties,  when 
every  man  forgetting  that  he  was  of  any 
party  but  that  of  the  nation,  has  joined  in 
the  chant  of  triumph  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  most  wondrous  harangues.  And  j’et  I 
have  never  seen  him  hector,  look  vain, 
smile  with  satisfaction  at  his  own  conquests, 
or  turn  petulant  or  hasty  away  from  the 
veriest  inferior  to  him  in  attainments  or  in- 
fluence.  He  is  always  the  same  ;  the  same 
fine,  flowery,  broad,  luxuriatingly  fertilizing 


river  j  carrying  on  its  bosom  a  moral  can¬ 
vass  spread  open  to  the  winds  of  heaven, 
and  directed  to  a  port  of  calmness,  dignity, 
and  security.  The  grandeur  and  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  country  ;  the  union  of  all  her 
sons  in  a  common  and  national  fraternity  ; 
and  the  advancement  of  moral  truth,  har¬ 
mony,  and  virtue,  are  the  grand  objects  of 
his  life  ;  and  he  seeks  to  accomplish  them 
by  means  which  are  worthy  of  tlje  ends  he 
proposes  to  attain. 

'Ihis  humble  tribute  to  his  worth  is  writ¬ 
ten  bj*^  “  one  who  has  a  good  memory,” 
and  whose  memory  is  agreeably  stored  with 
recollections  of  this  distinguished  being. 
Long  may  he  live  !  May  the  sorrows  which 
now  shade  his  path  ripen  his  virtues,  and 
mature  his  excellencies!  May  all  who  are 
dear  to  him  long  enjoy  the  delights  of  his 
society,  and  the  mild  and  beneficent  friend¬ 
ship  of  his  heart !  And  should  these  lines 
cross  his  path,  may  he  remember  that  En¬ 
glish  Protestant  Conservatives  can  estimate 
his  usefulness,  sympathize  with  his  labors, 
and  desire  his  success ! 

GUIZOT. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Guizot  it  was  after 
his  suspension  as  Professor  of  History  at 
the  Sorbonne.  Those  who  now  call  him  a 
“  doctrinaire^'  a  “  refugee  at  Grand f  an 

eclectic  f  a  juste-milicu''  man,  and  a  “trai¬ 
tor  to  France  from  a  preference  for  English 
interests,”  were  then  vehement  in  his  praise 
and  industrious  in  his  commendation  !  It 
was  then  the  fashion  to  rail  at,  or  to  con¬ 
temn,  the  Restoration.  All  that  it  did  w’as 
pronounced  to  be  jesuitical,^nti-nalional, 
and  opposed  to  French  dignity  and  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  people.  Guizot  w'as  stand¬ 
ing  the  centre  of  a  group  of  Students.  Some 
W’ere  admiring  him,  others  were  question¬ 
ing  him  in  surpressed  tones,  but  still  in 
words  of  w’rath,  at  the  government  j  whilst 
he,  as  ever,  was  inculcating  submission, 
quietness,  and  order.  This  has  been  the  in¬ 
variable  course  of  his  life.  He  has  essen¬ 
tially  a  parliamentary  mind.  He  is  so  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  perfect  wisdom  of  the  union 
of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  government,  suited  to  that  age  and 
constitution  of  society  in  w’hich  w’e  live, 
that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  ail  diffi¬ 
culties  might  be  solved,  and  all  perplexities 
met,  by  carrying  into  full  operation  the 
maxims  and  philosophy  of  representative 
institutions.  Thus  w’hen  he  apprehended 
(I  think  unjustly)  that  the  Prince  de  Polig- 
nac  and  his  coadjutors  had  the  intention  of 
levying  taxes  without  their  being  voted  by 
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the  Cliamhers^  he  assisted  in  forming-  the 
society  “  Aide  toi,  et  le  ciel  t’  aidera.”  Thi^ 
society  was  t«>  appeal  to  the  courts  of  law. 
to  carry  up  appeals  from  inferior  courts  to 
that  of  cassation,  and,  in  one  word,  to  resort 
to  all  necessary  measures  to  defend  those 
whose  goods  or  persons  should  be  seized  for 
refusing  to  pay  taxes  arbitrarily  and  unjust¬ 
ly  levied.  Now  though  I  think  and  feel 
most  strongly,  that  even  the  ordinances  ol 
Charles  X.  in  1830  would  not  have  warrant¬ 
ed  M.  Guizot  in  the  belief  he  appeared  to 
entertain  respecting  an  intention  illegally  tfi 
levy  taxes  without  the  assent  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  yet  the  measure  he  resorted  to,  enter¬ 
taining  such  a  belief,  was  one  perfectly  free 
from  any  imputation  of  violence  or  illegali¬ 
ty.  In  one  word,  it  was  not  revolutionary. 
This  isan  epitome  of  that  part  ofM.  GuizotV 
conduct  which  preceded  the  Revolution  o( 
1830.  M.  Guizot  saw  in  the  charter  of  1814. 
granted  by  Louis  XVllI.,  the  foundation  for 
a  representative  government;  to  that  hr 
adhered.  When  Napoleon  Buonaparte  broke 
\\\s  ■parole  and  returned  to  F’aris,  M.  Guizot 
retreated  to  Ghent,  because  he  loved  not 
despotism,  but  constitutional  liberty.  When 
M.  Guizot  taught  history  at  the  Sorbonne. 
he  did  so  with  constitutional  convictions, 
and  as  a  friend  of  a  mixed  government. 
When  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  attacking 
him  as  a  Protestant,  he  withdrew  to  his  stu¬ 
dies;  never  plotted  against  his  king  or  tlu 
Charter,  and  was  no  party  to  revolutionarx 
societies,  or  to  secret  manoeuvres  againsi 
the  dynasty,  or  in  favor  of  other,  thongl 
distant  combinations.  When  the  Polignac 
cabinet  was  formed,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  believeKl  that  it  must  resort  to  coups 
d'etaty  or  be  short-lived  and  transient.  Hr 
reasoned  as  follows.  The  Chamber  oi 
Deputies  is  opposed  to  the  prince  and  hi^ 
co-ministers  ;  the  electors  are  even  more 
opposed  than  the  deputies;  the  oftener  the 
Chamber  is  dissolveel,  and  the  meire  fre¬ 
quently  appeals  are  made  to  the  electeira 
body,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  thosi 
who  will  be  returned  to  oppose  the  cabinet  : 
if  the  ministry  will  not  yield  to  addresses  oi 
to  protests,  this  majority  in  the  Chambei 
will  refuse  or  reject  the  budget ;  and  ihei 
the  ministry  must  either  raise  money,  i.  e 
taxes,  or  loans,  or  both,  by  royal  ordinance, 
or  else  it  must  be  overthrown.  Now  tht 
point  whereon  many  differ  with  the  verj 
able  ]\I.  Guizot  is  this,  they  do  not  believe, 
nor  do  I,  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ii 
1830  would  have  refused  the  budget.  'I  hej 
would  have  done  all  but  this,  but  they  would 
never  have  voted  a  revolution,  and  thus  jus¬ 
tified  coups  d'etat.  They  would  have  fell 
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that  it  would  not  have  been  tl  e  goverr  n  ent, 
or  the  king,  but  themselves  who  would  have 
begun  a  revolution,  if,  Iccause  his  majesty 
had  chosen  his  own  ministers,  and  adl  ered 
to  that  choice  so  long  as  they  acted  legally, 
they  had  refused  the  ways  and  means  to  the 
king.  I  am  as  confident  as  I  am  of  my  ow  n 
existence  that,  if  legality  bad  teen  main¬ 
tained,  a  mild  and  ciinciliating  reply  teen 
given  to  an  addn  ss  from  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  the  king,  and  then  the  budget 
presented  to  the  ht»use,  that  the  budget 
would  not  have  been  rejected,  and  that  the 
king  and  his  ministers  w ould,  w lien  the  bud¬ 
get  was  voted,  have  obtained  time  for  the 
preparation  of  legal  and  unobjectionable 
general  measures.  But,  instead  of  this 
course  beit'g  taken,  Prince  Polignac,  all  im- 
I  atient  to  show^  his  zeal,  and  to  give  proof 
of  his  resolution,  dissolved  a  chrniter  w  hich 
had  been  just  elected,  and  which  he  even 
refused  to  meet  and  to  listen  to,  assumed  its 
intention  of  refusing  the  budget,  without 
any  real  grounds  for  that  assumption,  and, 
resorting  to  one  article  of  the  Charier  of 
Louis  XVlll.,  overthrew  the  other  articles, 
Sind  especially  the  liberty  of  the  ptess  and 
of  the  person.  Thus  came  the  Revolution 
of  July  :  and  M.  Guizot  entered  once  more 
the  arena  of  party,  not  general,  discussion. 
I  have  said  thus  much  of  M.  Guizot  and  the 
Revolution,  at  the  commencemenl  of  these 
my  souvenirs  of  this  great  man,  because  it 
Stems  to  me  that  there  are  several  popular 
errors  respecting  him,  generally  current  in 
this  country  ;  and  because  he  is  often  prais¬ 
ed  for  that  which  is  not  his  merit,  and  on 
the  other  hand  is  distrusted  by  those  who, 
if  they  knew  him  well,  would  confide  in  and 
respect  him. 

\\^ell,  tben,w’hen  first  I  saw  M.  Guizot,  he 
was  an  ex-professor  of  history.  'J  he  Jesuits 
bad  insinuated  that  he  would  convert  allth.e 
-tiidenis  to  Protestanli^m  ;  and  theRojal- 
ists  vowed  he  would  make  them  all  liberals. 
Both  accusations  weie  unjust,  but  especial- 
‘y  the  former.  ]\1.  Guizot  is  a  I'rotesiant, 
It  is  true,  but  of  the  same  sort  of  calibre  as 
he  late  Mr.  BeLham.  Just  as  heterodr.x, 
and  just  ns  indifferent.  1  need  no  other 
proof  of  this  than  his  defence  of  the  dogma, 
hat  os  “Romanism  and  Protestantism  are 
lestined  to  live  together  in  France,  they 
may  just  as  well  remember  this,  and  take  it 
(or  granted,  and  so  live  on  good  terms  as 
civil  neighbors.”  Now’  this  is  the  Protest¬ 
antism  of  indifference,  and  not  of  convic¬ 
tion.  If  Luther  had  thus  argued,  he  might 
have  established  a  small,  quiet  German  sect, 
and  simply  have  declared  that  he  saw  with 
grief  great  errors  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
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and  lhat  really  he  could  not  remain  connect¬ 
ed  with  it ;  but  he  miprht  have  added,  “  God 
forbid  that  I  should  disturb  your  quietness 
or  repose,  gentlemen  Romanists  !  let  us  live 
good  neighbors,  I  will  not  interfere  with  you, 
and  you  must  not  say  any  thing  respecting 
me ;  I  my  way,  and  you  yours  ;  each  march¬ 
ing  to  heaven  by  diflferent  courses.”  Now 
this,  I  need  not  say,  was  just  the  opposite 
course  to  that  pursued  by  the  great  Reform¬ 
er  in  question,  but  it  is  precisely  the  system 
of  M.  Guizot.  When,  then,  the  priests  and 
Jesuits,  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.,  affected  great  apprehension  os 
to  the  religious  character  of  the  instruction 
of  M.  Guizot,  they  proved  that  they  were 
essentially  and  wholly  ignorant  of  M.  Gui¬ 
zot’s  Protestantism.  Nor  were  they  scarce¬ 
ly  less  uninformed  as  to  his  political  creed. 
If  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham  are 
dangerous  liberals,  so  was  M.  Guizot  when 
first  I  saw  him, — but  not  otherwise.  If  Sir 
Robert  Peel  be  a  liberal  not  to  be  trusted  by 
either  church  or  queen,  so  was  M.  Guizot 
when  I  first  saw  him, — but  not  otherwise. 
Their  notions  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  politi¬ 
cal  institutions,  are  as  similar  as  possible, 
equally  enlightened  and  philosophical.  But 
their  difference  on  religious  matters  is  con¬ 
siderable;  M.  Guizot  being  an  educational 
Protestant  of  the  Unitarian  school,  and 
quite  of  Pasteur  Coquerel’s  opinion,  who 
has  adopted  that  of  Pope — 

“  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  bigots  fight, 

His  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right/’ 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  M.  Guizot’s  reli¬ 
gious  sentiments  have  undergone  some 
change  since  the  loss  of*  his  beloved,  his 
almost  idolized  son,  and  that  his  previous 
latitudinarian  principles  have  been  greatly 
modified.  I  was  as  delighted  to  hear,  as  I 
am  to  record  this  rumor,  though  I  am  not 
answerable  for  its  correctness.  Still  all 
that  can  be  said,  good  or  kind,  of  M.  Guizot, 
my  mind  and  my  heart  are  equally  desirous 
to  believe. 

The  private  circle  of  this  great  man  was 
always  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  Paris. 
It  was  there  that  the  statesman  and  the  po¬ 
litician  were  lost  in  the  philosopher  and  the 
friend.  Small  were  his  apartments — far, 
far  too  small  to  admit  the  crowds  of  Euro¬ 
pean,  as  well  as  of  French,  American,  and 
English  literati,  who  sought  to  claim  the 
honor  of  his  acquaintance,  or  who,  having 
made,  were  not  willing  to  lose  it.  On  his 
reception  nights  the  small  street  at  the  back 
of  the  Maddeint  in  which  he  resided  was 
crowded  with  carriages,  as  well  as  all  the 
contiguous  streets,  and  his  visitors  moved 
more  quickly  from  one  little  room  to  an- 
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other  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done, 
because  they  felt  that  they  owed  this  act 
of  courtesy  to  those  who  came  pressing 
after  them.  If  it  had  been  the  drawing-room 
of  a  young  and  tasteful  queen,  or  the  levee 
of  a  popular  and  distinguished  cabinet  min¬ 
ister,  no  anxiety  to  be  admitted,  to  speak, 
to  exchange  looks,  could  have  been  more 
closely  and  strongly  marked  than  on  these 
occasions.  Madame  Guizot,  and  one  or  two 
female  friends,  often  the  late  Duchess  de 
Broglie,  the  Lady  Peel  of  France,  presided 
at  a  tea-table  where  the  simplest  fare  was 
distributed  by  pretty  taper  fingers,  which 
even  vied  with  bright  eyes  and  enchanting 
smiles.  Yet  were  those  entertainments 
sumptuous  with  wut,  with  poetry,  with  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  with  the  best  life  of  good 
society,  and  of  the  Hite  of  Paris.  But  death 
here,  also,  has  intruded  too  frequently  to 
permit  me  to  think  upon  those  once  happy 
reunions^  and  the  dear  little  house  in  the 
Rue  Ville  V  Eveque  has  witnessed  tears,  and 
sobs,  and  agonies  of  grief,  which  none  can 
portray,  and  which  even  few  can  feel. 

During  the  events  of  the  three  days  of 
July  1830,  M.  Guizot  remained  a  spectator. 
It  is  not  true  that  he  acted  in  this  respect 
either  against  his  principles  or  his  teaching, 
— it  is  not  true  that  he  had  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  young  and  ardent  a  love 
of  revolutionary  liberty, — it  is  not  true  that 
he  was  the  first  to  inculcate  principles  from 
the  application  and  practice  of  which  he 
fled.  He  thought,  and  he  taught,  that  all 
could  be  done  by  the  Charter,  or  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  it,  and  that  the  Polignac  ministry, 
as  well  as  the  ordinances  of  July,  could 
have  been  destroyed  even  without  resorting 
to  a  revolution.  Indeed,  when  Count  d’Ar- 
gout  offered,  in  the  name  of  Charles  X.,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  ordinances,  and  the  ap- 
I  pointment  of  a  Casimir  Perier  cabinet,  if 
IM.  Guizot,  instead  of  Lafayette,  had  been 
charged  to  come  to  a  decision,  some  other 
arrangement  would  have  been  effected  than 
that  which  was  made.  But  Lafayette,  “the 
old  woman  of  the  Revolution,”  said,  “It  is 
too  late  j”  and  not  long  afterwards,  M.  Gui¬ 
zot  was  called  from  his  retirement  to  be¬ 
come  a  minister  of  state  ! 

The  first  time  I  saw  M.  Guizot  as  minis¬ 
ter,  he  appeared  rather  confounded  than 
delighted  with  his  new  and  unexpected  ho¬ 
nors.  It  was  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
at  his  ministerial  hotel.  He  looked  to  me 
like  one  who  was  completely  out  of  his  ele¬ 
ment.  Study,  retirement,  reflection — these, 
with  private  society  and  domestic  enjoy¬ 
ment,  were  the  objects  of  his  preference. 
And  yet  there  he  was  a  minister  of  state  to 
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a  revolution  he  had  not  made,  and  which 
now  he  strove  to  restrict  and  restrain  within 
certain  just  and  well-proportioned  limits. 
M.  Cousin  w'as  there  with  his  German  cru¬ 
dities,  and  M.  Villemain  w'ith  his  sort  of 
Lord  Brougham  eccentricities,  and  M.  Du- 
pin  W'ith  his  hard-headedness — not  to  say 
hard-heartedness — and  all  were  very  busy 
in  complimenting  Monsieur  le  ministre. 
But,  in  good  truth,  “  monsieur,”  seemed  to 
say  by  his  looks,  “I  w'ish  I  were  back  again 
in  the  Rue  Ville  V  Evoque^ 

The  next  time  I  saw  M.  Guizot  he  was 
out  of  office.  He  had  got  back  to  his  phi¬ 
losophy  and  his  family,  and  he  was  “all 
right  again.”  His  Protestantism,  general, 
vague,  and  unenergetic  as  it  was,  nhvays 
seemed  to  perplex  him,  and  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  usefulness  as  a  member  of  the 
government.  For  the  government  sought  to 
stand  well  with  the  clergy,  and  yet  how’ 
could  it  do  this  w'ith  a  Protestant  at  the 
head  of  the  state  1  And,  strange  as  it  may* 
appear,  it  is  a  fact,  that  w’ith  irreligious 
men  and  dow'nright  unbelievers,  the  absurd¬ 
ities  and  superstitions  of  Popery  are  bet¬ 
ter  relished,  or,  at  least,  preferred  to  the 
simple  w'orship,  creeds,  sacraments,  and 
discipline  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Not 
that  the  priests  are  loved,  or  that  confession 
is  admired  by  the  males,  and  yet  they  send 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  church,  and 
appear  to  think  they  have  some  security  for 
their  virtuous  conduct  if  they  will  but  con¬ 
fess  every  quarter,  or  at  least  at  Easter. 
When  M.  Guizot  w’as  not  minister,  he  w'as 
nhvays  most  ready  and  willing  as  a  private 
individual,  as  a  man  of  great  weight  and 
power  in  the  country,  or  as  a  deputy,  to 
exert  his  influence  for  the  Protestant 
cause,  or  rather  for  Protestant  pastors  and 
evangelists.  But  w'hen  M.  Guizot  became 
minister,  he  w'as  sadly  afraid  of  being 
thought  not  sufficiently  friendly  to  “  the 
religion  of  the  majority,”  that  of  the  Rom¬ 
ish  Church,  and  did  all  he  could  to  restrain 
the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  from  any 
special  efforts  to  promote  the  spread  of 
Protestant  doctrines  and  principles.  In  all 
this,  however,  he  w'as  perfectly  consistent, 
but  the  pastors  w'ere  often  disconcerted  by 
his  coldness,  and  wished,  as  much  as  he 
did,  that  he  had  got  back  again  to  the  “  Rue 
Ville  VEveque'^  “  There,”  said  one  of 
them,  “he  listens  to  our  complaints,  w'rites 
to  the  minister  of  justice,  and  puts  himself 
on  correspondence  w’ith  all  the  provincial 
authorities  it  may  be  necessary  to  appeal 
to  in  order  to  obtain  us  justice  and  redress. 
But  when  he  becomes  minister  he  receives 
us  very  coldly,  cautions  us  against  ofTend- 
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ing  the  mayors  and  judges,  and  gets  rid  of 
us  as  quickly  as  he  can.”  The  secret  of 
all  this  embarrassment  and  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction  is  this,  that  M.  Guizot,  as  M. 
Guizot,  can  do  that,  which  M.  Guizot,  as 
minister  of  state,  cannot  do.  As  a  man,  he 
is  a  Protestant ;  as  a  minister  of  state,  he 
w’ears  the  appearance  of  impartiality,  and 
protects  all. 

AI.  Guizot  at  the  Tribune  is  as  measured 
and  calm,  dignified  and  philosophical,  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  is  really  his  equal  as  a  de¬ 
bater.  The  contrast  between  Guizot  and 
Thiers  is  very  striking  ;  yet  for  years,  w’hen 
anarchy  appeared  threatening  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  France,  they’upheld  the  same  cause, 
and  fought  against  the  same  hydra.  The 
fortunes,  not  of  w'ar,  but  of  court  intrigue 
and  political  partisanship  at  last  led  them 
to  opposite  camps,  and  Thiers  headed  “  the 
war  and  the  onward  faction,”  but  Guizot  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  the  party  of  resistance. 
On  several  occasions  AI.  Guizot  has  given 
at  the  public  Tribune  tremendous  lessons 
to  Thiers,  but  the  latter  has  seldom  replied 
with  success.  Still  I'hiers  is  a  “  hard  hit¬ 
ter,”  and  it  is  not  frequently  that  Guizot 
commences  the  attack.  The  perfect  sin¬ 
cerity  of  AI.  Guizot  is  one  of  his  very  great 
attractions.  He  has  no  past  to  recall,  no  as- 
sertions  to  retract,  no  old  declarations  to 
regret.  He  can  defend,  politically,  ev'ery 
act  of  his  life,  reasoning  on  the  principles 
w'hich  at  any  rate  he  believes  to  be  true. 
And  he  can  say,  “  That  which  I  was,  I  am  ; 
and  that  which  I  am,  I  shall  remain.” 

There  are  some  passages  in  the  life  of  AI. 
Guizot  W'hich  are  nevertheless  curious  and 
singular.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
was  his  union  with  Thiers  and  Barrot  to 
overthrow'  the  Mole  cabinet,  and  to  diminish 
the  personal  authority  and  influence,  will 
and  policy,  of  Louis  Philippe.  I  know  that 
AI.  Guizot  would  defend  that  part  of  his 
career  as  in  perfect  consistency  with  his 
attachment  to  parliamentary  institutions.  I 
know  he  would  say  that  it  w'as  because  he 
W'as  parliamentary  that  w’hen  he  perceived 
a  manifest  tendency  to  encroachment  by  the 
head  of  the  state  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Deputies  and  of  the  Peers,  and  that  when 
he  knew'  Count  Alole  exercised  an  influence 
which  W'as  Russian  in  its  alliances  and  fa¬ 
vorable  to  despotism  in  its  internal  influ¬ 
ences,  that  then  it  was  he  joined  iNIessrs. 
Barrot  and  Thiers,  and  re-established  an 
equilibrium  betw  een  the  three  pow’ers  of  the 
state.  But  w’as  not  such  an  alliance  in  itself 
anarchical,  and  w’as  not  the  appeal  they  af¬ 
terwards  conjointly  made  to  the  passions  of 
the  people  most  unfavorable  to  the  exist- 
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ence  in  a  condition  of  suitable  respect  and  merchandise  ;  peace  with  all  the  world,  and 
reverence  of  the  monarchical  authority  1  a  well-considered  and  desirable  progress. 

The  too  rapid  transition  of  M.  Guizot,  Since  that  period  events  have  transpired  of 
from  being  the  ally  of  Barrot  and  Thiers  to  great  importance.  Belgium  has  been  pre¬ 
becoming  their  dreaded  foe,  remains  also  to  ferred  to  England.  Duties  have  been  im- 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  I  know  that  posed  on  British  manufactures  which,  if  not 
the  answer  would  be,  I  only  formed  the  al-  altered,  must  lead  to  retaliation;  and  M. 
liance  for  one  object,  namely,  to  re-establish  Guizot,  after  having  made  this  sacrifice  to 
a  parliament  government  and  majority  ;  and  the  commercial  ignoramuses  of  the  Cham- 
now  that  is  done,  it  is  for  the  king  to  choose  ber,  has  made  another  to  the  war-party  by 
a  government  out  of  that  majority — to  which  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  which  admitted 
I  belong.  He  would  also  say,  that  whilst  the  right  of  search  where  vessels  were  sus- 
he  agreed  with  M.  Thiers  on  the  domestic,  pected  of  carrying  slaves,  and  of  being  en- 
he  no  longer  did  on  the  foreign  policy  of  gaged  in  the  slave-trade.  But  have  these 
France,  and  that  it  was  precisely  on  foreign  concessions  improved  his  political  situation, 
questions  that  the  new  cabinet  was  formed,  or  increased  his  power  and  influence  1  Has 
of  which  he  is  really  the  chief.  But  then  he  neutralized  the  opposition,  or  silenced 
how  came  it  to  pass  that  for  so  many  years  his  implacable  foes  1  Is  he  called  less  fre- 
Messieurs  Guizot  and  Thiers  thought  and  quently  than  formerly  the  “  Transftige  de 
acted  precisely  similar  on  all  foreign  mat-  Grand^'^  or  the  '‘'‘doctrinaire^^  or  the  “trai- 
ters  1  tor  to  the  interests  of  France  V*  Not  one 

The  last  time  I  saw  M.  Guizot  he  was  de-  whit.  But  still  he  has  faith  in  the  parlia* 
fending  at  the  Tribune  his  own  policy  and  mentary  system  ;  still,  at  the  moment  I  am 
administration.  He  was  calm,  collected,  writing  these  lines,  he  is  preparing  to  meet 
dignified,  and  almost  sublime.  He  uttered  the  Chambers  ;  still  he  calculates  on  a  ma- 
with  a  deep  and  sonorous  accent  some  of  joritj”,  and  points  to  the  result  of  the  ballot 
those  political  axioms  for  which  his  and  in  the  first  arron(/fsscmc7i<  in  Paris,  and  says, 
Royer  Collard’s  school  was  always  dislin-  “  My  candidate  has  defeated  the  united  coa- 
guished.  The  Extremes  of  the  House  were  lition!” 

indignant.  The  Centres  rose  to  a  man  to  Oh  !  the  wonderful  changes  in  the  posi- 
cheer  him.  The  smile  that  played  on  his  tions  and  degrees  of  influence  of  political 
lips  seemed  to  say,  “I  see  then  I  have  a  men  in  France!  Look  at  Guizot  as  a  speci- 
large  majority.”  Yes,  M.  Guizot,  you  have,  men  !  Now,  a  student  of  history  and  moral 
and  it  is  well  for  France  it  is  so.  philosophy!  A  popular  and  courted  pro- 

How  admirable  was  the  defence  of  M.  fessor!  Then  proscribed  and  abandoned! 
Guizot  at  the  period  to  which  I  allude!  Now  preparing  for  new  honors  and  fame  by 
With  a  strong  Anglo-phobia  against  him,  writing  books  that  will  outlive  him!  Now 
which  had  even  reached  the  ranks  of  his  a  minister  almost  worshipped  by  the  popu- 
own  supporters,  he  had  at  once  to  proclaim  lace  !  Then  scouted  by  that  very  populace, 
himself  a  friend  to  the  English  alliance,  but  and  insulted  by  charivaris  in  the  provinces  ! 
not  its  slave.  He  could  not,  consistently  Now  victorious  again,  and  at  the  head  of 
with  his  past  life,  and  his  then  present  feel-  public  instruction  throughout  France !  Then, 
ings  also,  abandon  an  alliance  which  is  still  overthrown  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of  the 
in  his  opinion  of  vital  importance  to  France  ;  house,  elicited  by  an  oration  of  Berryerl. 
and  yet  he  knew  full  well  that  if  he  had  re-  Now  joining  Thiers  and  Barrot  to  oUain 
signed  the  position  to  which  he  had  attained,  the  establishment  of  a  parliamentary  gov* 
and  had  said,  “I  will  give  up  my  post  as  ernment!  Then  separating  from  Thiers, 
minister  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  my  en-  and  becoming  the  chief  of  a  moderate  Con- 
emies,  unless  I  can  carry  that  alliance  en-  servative  party  !  Now  pressing  forward  to 
tirely,”  Count  Mole  was  at  hand,  with  the  a  happy  termination  the  European  treaty  of 
court  to  back  him,  and  Russia  ready  to  re-  alliance,  which  acknowledged  the  right  of 
ceive  him  with  open  arms ;  or  M.  Thiers  search  to  abolish  efTectually  and  for  ever 

was  there  with  his  war-party  to  cheer  him  the  slave-trade.  Then,  forced  to  yield  to 

on,  and  to  leave  France  without  either  the  his  own  beloved  parliamentary  system,  and 
north  or  west  of  Europe  to  coalesce  with  refusing  to  ratify  a  treaty  which  his  con¬ 
ker.  So  that  the  moment  of  which  I  speak  science  approves,  but  which  his  position 

was  one  of  great  difficulty  for  M.  Guizot;  prevents  him  from  confirming!  But  let  it. 
but  he  parried  the  thrusts  which  were  made  not  be  said  that  this  is  a  life  of  inconsistear 
at  him  with  admirable  dexterity,  and  pro-  cy,  and  that  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  in 
claimed  a  system  of  government  of  protec-  his  conduct.  No;  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
tion  against,  but  not  prohibitive  of,  English  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  system  and 
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his  creed,  namely,  that  of  a  parliamentary  ever  confer  and  secure.  But  these  men  for- 
government.  He  is  willing  to  be  minister,  get,  that  although  M.  Guizot  is  by  no  means 
when  called  upon  by  his  king,  and  supported  a  zealous  and  indefatigable  Protestant,  still 
by  a  majority  ;  he  is  willing  to  retire,  when  that  he  is  viewed  with  as  much  suspicion  by 
either  the  king  desires  to  change  his  ad-  all  the  Romish  clergy  as  if  he  were,  and  that 
visers,  or  the  Chamber  its  policy.  Once  or  France  is  neither  Protestant  nor  Infidel,  but 
twice,  indeed,  he  has  been  embarrassed  as  Romanist.  I  say  this  advisedly, 
to  his  course,  but  his  attachment  to  the  On  the  whole,  M.  Guizot  is  a  great  man. 
English  alliance  has  decided  the  line  of  I  glory  in  his  acquaintance,  and  am  proud 
conduct  he  has  eventually  resolved  to  pur-  of  having  known  him;  I  have  watched  him 
sue — I  mean  when  compelled  either  to  make  long  and  narrowly,  and  am  satisfied  that  he 
some  concessions  to  the  commercial,  and  to  is  as  honest  and  conscientious  in  public  life, 
the  war-parties  in  France,  or  to  resign.  He  as  he  is  charmful  and  endearing  in  his  pri- 
knew  full  well  that  if  he  resigned,  either  the  vate  associations, 
war-party  or  the  Russian  party  would  tri¬ 
umph,  and  that  in  either  case  he  might  bid  david. 

adieu  for  a  long  period  of  time,  both  to  That  was  a  happy  day  when  first  I  became 

his  parliamentary  form  of  government  for  acquainted  with  David,  for  he  is  the  most 
France,  and  to  his  cherished  and  approved  truthful  man  1  ever  met  with,  in  this  sad 
English  alliance.  So  he  resolved  to  remain  world  of  treachery  and  deceit.  I  see  him 
in  office,  and  to  fight  the  battle  which  had  at  this  moment  before  me  in  his  large  sculp- 
long  been  threatened  with  the  united  coali-  ture  rooms,  or  workshops  if  you  will,  with 
tion.  And  now  I  hear  the  war-note  in  the  a  blue  smock  frock  on  his  back,  a  black  and 
Chamber  !  Not  satisfied  with  the  conces-  red  striped  military  travelling  cap  on  his 
sions  already  made,  his  opponents,  and  the  head,  with  his  chisel  in  his  hand,  covered 
enemies  of  England,  require  that  even  the  with  poussicre^  or  the  white  powder  of  the 
anterior  treaties  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  stone  or  the  marble,  now  looking  at  the  gi- 
slave-trade  should  be  cancelled  by  France,  ant  block  he  is  transforming  by  his  genius 
and  that  she  should  resemble  the  United  and  his  touch  from  inanimate  matter  to  a 
States,  and  stand  aloof  from  this  measure  glowing  life,  which  seems  to  move,  to  think, 
of  benevolence  and  civilization.  But  to  this  and  to  have  its  being;  and  then  turning 
demand  M.  Guizot  will  reply  by  a  decisive  round  to  gaze  at  his  beautiful  boy,  who  is 
and  non-mistakable  negative ;  and  should  a  playing  in  his  ateliers  with  the  busts,  or  the 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  decide  heads,  the  medallions,  or  the  castes,  and 
against  him  on  such  a  question,  he  would  models,  which  lie  about  in  glorious  profu- 
act  in  accordance  with  his  parliamentary  sion.  And  as  my  rnemory^s  eye  recalls  this 
principles  and  resign  !  ‘  great-minded,  little-bodied  man,  my  heart 

M.  Guizot  is  a  sincere  friend,  a  delightful  bounds  forward  to  meet  and  to  love  him. 
and  agreeable  companion,  full  of  sweetness.  Yet  David  is  a  Republican, 
amiability,  and  even  tenderness,  and  has  a  I  have  lately  sketched  in  my  last  and  pre¬ 
noble,  warm,  and  most  generous  heart.  But  sent  “Reminiscences”  the  two  extremes  of 
he  is  ambitious — not  of  place,  but  of  repu-  Berryer,  the  Royalist,  and  Guizot,  the  man 
tation ;  not  of  wealth,  but  of  fame ;  not  of  par  excellence  of  the  constitutional  and  par- 
posts  of  rank  and  elevation,  but  of  the  opin-  liamentary  party  ;  and  now  comes  David, 
ions  of  the  good  and  the  wise.  He  is  not  the  Republican  sculptor,  the  very  beau  ideal 
indifferent  to  what  history  shall  record  of  of  democracy;  the  believer  in  human  virtue 
him,  and  he  takes  great  pains  to  supply  his-  and  perfectibility,  the  asserter  of  utilitarian- 
torians  in  his  speeches,  and  by  his  writings  ism,  the  supporter  and  friend  of  all  who  ad- 
and  correspondence  with  the  means  of  judg-  vocate  Republican  doctrines  and  dogmas, 
ing  him  correctly.  He  has  enlarged  and  not  only  backing  them  by  his  name,  his 
magnificent  views  on  the  subject  of  public  genius,  and  his  friendship,  but  with  his 
instruction,  and  understands  as  well,  if  not  purse.  Can  all  of  these  men  be  honest  I — 
better  than  any  man  in  Europe,  the  philoso-  Y"es.  Should  they  all  be  loved  1 — Yes.  Each 
phy  of  education.  And  when  in  office  he  of  them  views  conscientiously  man  and  so- 
effects  much  for  the  development  of  mind  ciety  through  different  lenses.  They  are  all 
as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of  character,  of  them  equally  sincere.  Berryer  believes 
Some,  indeed,  have  thought  that  he  could  in  the  fostering,  nourishing,  paternal,  en- 
have  done  more ;  and  that  he  has  not  brought  couraging  character  of  a  powerful  and  uni- 
sufficiently  to  bear,  when  in  office,  on  behalf  ted  monarchy.  He  sees  in  its  attributes 
of  national  education,  the  immense  advan-  protection  for  religion,  for  morals,  for  peace, 
tages  which,  in  France,  official  power  will  |  for  order,  and  even  for  progress.  Guizot 
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believes  in  the  impossibility  of  securing  a 
permanently  good  monarchical  government, 
unless  the  monarchy  is  restrained  by  public 
opinion  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  is  support* 
ed  and  encouraged  by  an  hereditary  nobility 
on  the  other. 

David  believes  that  the  people  can  govern 
them  elves,  and  that  progress  and  liberty 
can  never  be  so  safe  or  certain  as  when  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  mass  of  society.  Thus  Ber- 
ryer  would  establish  a  powerful,  and  yet  a 
national  and  popular  monarchy ;  Guizot,  a 
mixed  form  of  government,  in  which  all  the 
powers  of  the  state  should  be  happily  blend¬ 
ed  j  and  David  would  have  but  one  power — 
the  vox  populi^  which  he  believes  most  sin¬ 
cerely  to  be  the  vox  Dei. 

David  was  born  at  Angers  ;  was  a  pupil  of 
his  namesake  the  celebrated  David,  in  his 
heart  a  Republican  too  j  is  the  sculptor  of 
the  people ;  the  donor  of  national  monu¬ 
ments  to  France ;  the  man  who  embodies  a 
whole  history  in  a  few  marble  outlines,  and 
whose  chisel  is  as  full  of  causes  for  wonder¬ 
ment  as  his  mind.  He  is  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  thinkers  I  ever  met  with,  and  will  trans¬ 
fer  his  thoughts  to  stone  or  marble  with  a 
rapidity  almost  beyond  belief.  Take  an  ex¬ 
ample  : — 

I  called  on  him  one  day  when  he  had  just 
decided  on  presenting  to  the  birthplace  of 
Guttenburg  a  gigantic  statue  of  the  foun¬ 
der  of  printing.  But  how  should  he  repre¬ 
sent  his  hero  1  Studying  wooden  blocks  and 
types'! — No!  Sitting  before  his  first  letters 
and  finishing  them  with  his  tools'! — No  !  Or 
simply  placed  before  him  a  table  on  which 
should  be  inscribed  his  name,  or  deposited 
his  first  work'! — No  ;  David’s  genius  soared 
beyond  this  ;  he  conceived  the  delight,  the 
astonishment,  the  wonder,  which  Gutten¬ 
burg  must  have  fel^  when  he  drew  off  the 
first  proof  sheet,  and  beheld  that  the  words 
which  appeared  before  him  were, 

tijere  t»as  fiijiljt. 

Yes — with  the  establishment  of  printing  the 
darkness  of  the  past  disappeared,  minds, 
like  bodies,  might  from  that  moment  come 
into  useful  and  glorious  collision,  the  oppo¬ 
site  hemispheres  would  approach  each  oth¬ 
er,  the  art,  the  talent,  the  learning,  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  antipodes,  would  seem  to  meet;  and 
ignorance,  vice,  and  corruption,  would  be 
put  to  flight. 

I  was  present  at  the  creation  of  this  bright 
thought,  of  this  original  and  glorious  con¬ 
ception,  of  this  invention  of  a  mind  replete 
with  sublime  thoughts  and  glorious  and 
glowing  imageries.  And  how  he  took  de¬ 
light  afterwards  in  exhibiting  to  me  first  the 


outline,  then  the  drawing,  then  the  clay  mo¬ 
del,  and  then  the  block  sculptured  into  these 
striking,  and  speaking, and  reasoning  forms! 
And  there,  at  last,  stood  Guttenburg,  hold¬ 
ing  out  the  proof  sheet  from  his  first  types, 
cut  so  roughly,  and  hewn  so  strangely,  and 
yet  producing  the  impression  of  the  words, 
“  And  there  was  light.” 

“I  have  often  imagined,”  said  David,  in 
his  strong  and  masculine  eloquence,  “  that 
beginning,  which  Moses  has  described  so 
sublimely  and  so  concisely.  There  was  no 
form,  there  was  all  void.  All  was  darkness 
and  desolation,  and  abyss  upon  abyss,  and 
depth  after  depth,  with  darkness,  coldness, 
and  an  eternity  of  both  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  there  were  waters.  They  rolled 
on  in  impenetrable  masses,  and  added  to 
the  grandeur,  but  to  the  horror  of  the  un¬ 
seen  scenery.  But  the  Spirit  of  God,  of 
beauty,  of  harmony,  of  power,  of  majesty, 
of  uncreated  genius,  and  underivable  kno*w- 
ledge,  was  there  ;  and  it  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters.  What  a  movement  was 
that !  Darkness  felt  it,  and  fled.  The  wa¬ 
ters  felt  it,  and  stood  as  a  heap  of  an  obedi¬ 
ent  and  willing  element,  ready  to  retire  at 
his  control.  That  was  the  moment  of  inde¬ 
cision,  uncertainty,  and  doubt ;  but  the  next 
all  was  transformed,  for  ‘God  said,  let  there 
be  light;  and  there  tras  light!*  Then  it  was 
that  void  ceased  !  Then  it  was  that  the  em¬ 
pire  of  unshaped,  and  concealed,  and  hidden 
principles  was  put  to  an  end, — ‘For  God 
saw  the  light  that  it  was  good  ;  and  he  di¬ 
vided  the  light  from  the  darkness.* 

“And  thus  it  was,’*  continued  David,  in 
his  own  peculiar  strain  of  noble  and  rich 
thought,  and  solemn  cadence, — “and  thus 
it  was,  my  friend,  when  Guttenburg  arose, 
when  printing  was  invented,  when  man 
could  tell  his  fellow-man  wherever  a  book 
could  reach  him, — all  he  thought  of  society, 
of  mind,  of  government,  of  nature,  of  God 
himself.  The  mind,  therefore,  like  the 
world  without  form  and  void,  and  with 
darkness  upon  its  face,  became  emancipated 
from  its  cheerless  prison,  was  freed  from  its 
chains  and  fetters,  and  leaped  into  life,  ac¬ 
tion,  and  development !  For  there  was  light. 

“Look  at  him!”  he  continued,  “see 
how  Guttenburg  is  himself  startled  even  by 
the  offspring  of  his  own  genius.  Oh,  how 
his  soul  doubtless  seized,  as  by  inspiration, 
the  glorious  fact,  that  from  thenceforth  the 
mind  of  man  would  be  as  omnipresent  as 
the  God  who  made  it,  and  that  truth, — 
mighty,  glorious  truth,  might  from  that 
time  become  co-extensive  with  the  world 
Yes — and  the  light  was  good.  For  truth 
could  now  be  made  known  ;  error  could  be 
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combated  by  mind ;  vice  could  be  de¬ 
nounced  ;  bad  governments  could  be  ex¬ 
posed,  and  the  wretched  and  the  oppressed 
could  communicate  their  sorrows  and  their 
desolation  to  untold  millions  of  their  fellow-  j 
men.” 

It  is  thus  that  David  discourses,  when  he 
explains,  to  those  he  loves  or  confides  in, 
the  sub%ne  productions  of  his  master  mind. 
He  is  always  courteous,  always  polite,  and 
even  always  afTable  ;  but  when  he  knows 
that  you  regard  him  with  feelings  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  interest,  his  noble  heart  gives  ut¬ 
terance  to  all  its  thrilling  sympathies,  and 
yon  hear  some  of  those  sublime  thoughts 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  embody  and 
report. 

It  is  a  happy  thing  for  France,  as  well  as 
for  himself,  that,  by  his  union  to  a  charming 
and  most  admirable  woman,  he  became 
possessor  of  a  large  and  most  adequate 
fortune.  That  fortune  they  both  place  at 
the  service  of  their  country  ;  for  whilst 
they  live  in  elegance  and  perfect  taste  and 
comfort,  they  devote  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  their  income,  as  well  as  of  their  time  and 
energies,  and  of  David’s  genius  and  talents, 
to  aggrandizing  and  enriching  the  public 
places  and  museums  of  France  by  giant 
statues  and  colossal  monuments  of  nien  and 
of  events  connected  with  the  histories  and 
glories  of  his  native  land. 

The  Fronton  of  the  Pantheon  was  another 
of  those  original  and  glorious  conceptions 
of  David  which  I  have  studied  with  him, 
and  was  present  when  he  concluded.  There 
sits  France  over  the  entrance  to  the  Pan¬ 
theon,  “erected  by  a  grateful  country  to 
great  and  noble  men.”  There  she  sits,  re¬ 
ceiving  with  delight  their  homage,  bestow¬ 
ing  with  pleasure  her  favors.  'I'he  old  sol¬ 
dier  shows  his  wounds  and  his  children; 
the  illustrious  judge  offers  his  judgments 
and  decisions  ;  Fenelon  modestly  rears  his 
head,  which  is  crowned  with  a  garland  of 
immortelles;  the  philosophers  and  the 
priests,  the  statesmen  anrl  the  politicians, 
the  artists,  the  poets,  and  the  sculptors, 
men  of  science,  of  lore,  and  of  learning,  all 
approach  the  figure  which  represents 
France.  To  all  who  have  distinguished 
themselves,  and  have  thus,  as  her  sons,  not 
less  distinguished  her,  she  ofTers  crowns 
and  rewards:  and  a  rich  assemblage  of 
genius  and  virtue  is  there  collected,  all  ac¬ 
curately  delineated  and  carved  out  of  the 
solid  block  with  an  accuracy  of  physiogno¬ 
my  which  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
whom  they  are  intended  to  represent. 

Now  without  entering  into  the  history  of 
this  Pantheon,  and  without  indulging  in  that 
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spirit  of  satire  which  it  were  easy  enough 
to  apply  to  this  receptacle  of  the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  as  France 
did  determine  on  consecrating  this  imposing 
building  to  such  a  purpose,  nothing  could 
possibly  be  more  appropriate  than  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  sculptured  picture.  And  then 
of  its  execution  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.  The  boldness,  richness,  variety  of 
the  figures,  and  at  the  same  time  their  fine¬ 
ness  of  finishing,  and  beauty  of  execution, 
demonstrate,  above  all,  the  greatness  and 
the  delicacy  of  the  mind  of  their  author. 
For  myself  I  have  no  sympathy  for  the 
Pantheon,  nor  for  the  ashes  of  those  who 
have  there  been  deposited;  and  ofien  have 
I  said  this  to  the  great  and  good  David. 
But  how  ardent  must  be  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  Frenchmen  who  approve  and  sympa¬ 
thize  with  both  !  How  often  have  I  wit¬ 
nessed  the  old  and  the  young,  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  the  ardent  student  and  the  gray¬ 
headed  veteran,  gaze  wdth  rapture  on  Da¬ 
vid’s  Fronton  ;  and  I  have  seen  the  tears 
roll  down  their  cheeks  as  they  have  turned 
from  its  contemplation. 

David  has  a  great  love  for  the  English, 
but  not  for  England.  By  England  he 
means  her  government,  not  her  families; 
her  institutions  of  a  political  character,  not 
her  hearths.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  enthu¬ 
siastic  when  he  speaks  of  her  sylvan  vil¬ 
lages,  of  her  honest,  homely,  and  quiet 
population;  of  her  domestic  scenery  and 
pious  love,  of  her  noble  charities,  and  the 
encouragement  she  ofTers  to  science,  to  the 
arts,  and  to  civilization.  But  David  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  form  of  government  which 
has  been  established  in  England,  and  copied, 
with  certain  changes,  for  the  belter  or  the 
worse,  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  in  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
is  the  one  great  impediment  to  the  growth 
of  democratic  governments  and  of  pure 
Republicanism.  If  he  could  believe  that 
these  constitutional  governments  were  the 
forerunners  of  those  of  a  more  democratic 
character,  he  would  hail  them  as  harbin¬ 
gers  of  coming  good,  but  he  looks  upon 
ihem  as  substitutes  or  apologies  for  those 
institutions  which  he  hopes  will  one  day 
become  universal,  and  which  he  regards 
as  essential  to  the  happiness  of  man.  “  Be¬ 
hold  all  things  shall  become  new,”  is  one 
of  his  favorite  devices,  but  those  halcyon 
days  which  his  genius  or  his  fancy  has  an¬ 
ticipated  are,  of  course,  to  be  those  of  pure 
and  unmixed  democracy!  The  millennium 
which  he  anticipatesls  not  one  of  a  spiritual, 
but  of  a  moral  and  a  social  character  ;  and 
when  he  speaks  of  our  Saviour  he  does  so 
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with  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  always  of  him  as 
the  first  and  gfreatest  of  reformers. 

In  social  life,  David  is  almost  perfect. 
Generous,  forgiving,  charitable,  hospitable, 
humble,  teachable,  honest,  high-principled, 
full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and 
not  possessing  one  iota  of  selfishness  or  of 
egotism,  he  is  an  apt  illustration  of  that 
young  man  in  the  Gospel  whom  Jesus  loved. 
But  he  also  lacketh  one  thing, — and  that 
one  is  religion. 

David  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  men 
I  ever  met  with  ;  for  although  he  is  ap¬ 
parently  constantly  engaged  in  his  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  sculptor,  he  is  member  of  thelnsti- 
tute,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  at¬ 
tends  to  all  the  duties  which  such  member¬ 
ships  carry  with  them.  He  lectures,  he  re¬ 
ceives  pupils,  he  carries  on  a  large  corres¬ 
pondence,  he  is  constantly  intruded  upon 
by  visitors,  he  gives  large  parties,  he  admits 
the  non-formal  admission  of  friends  at  all 
seasons,  he  attends  to  his  domestic  and  so¬ 
cial  duties,  he  reads,  he  belongs  to  political  as 
well  as  to  scientific  associations,  he  is  one 
of  the  political  chiefs  of  his  arrondissement^ 
and  finally,  he  is  a  m  )ver,  active  and  ener¬ 
getic,  in  certain  Republican  societies. 
Arago  and  David  think  alike  and  act  to¬ 
gether,  and  Armand  Carrel  loved  David  as 
his  brother. 

Reader,  if  ever  you  visit  Paris,  either  for 
profit  or  for  recreation,  go  to  the  cemetry 
of  the  Pere  la  and  look  at  the  monu¬ 

ment  of  Foy ;  go  to  the  Place  du  Pantheon^ 
\nd  contemplate  the  Fronton,  and  then  walk 
^ielly  to  No.  14  Rue  d'^9ssas  in  the  Fau- 
°''rg  St.  Germain,  and  see  in  how  quiet, 
^^Sstered,  and  humble  a  manner,  lives 
an  of  genius  and  taste,  of  patriotism 
P’anihropy;  then  ring  the  bell,  ask 
h  s  permission  to  see  the  work- 

snops  master  ;  send  in  your  card, — 
'll  the  carved  glass  cases  of 
me  a  are  exact  likenesses  of 

great  an  ‘nguishej  persons,  many  of 
'  ^hmen  and  bnglish women  ; 

colossal  figures 
which  at  the  pa.  .  , 

here  may  be  en^'ar  per  od  you  may  call 

-and  if,  perchan\g  '■'*  '""e  and  genius, 

with  a  very  large  hd'''"'er  a  short  man, 

hnir  claO''®'’^o  oy  immense 
frock,'  'vill.  hands’  roo«  common  smock_ 
a  physiognomy  at  onetd  rude  but  with 
Ld  benevolent  you  evt  most  striking 
should  come  across  youPt  gazed  on 
your  hat,  and  do  that  man'i,-take  ofl 
H  is  David, -and  though  he  rence-for 
can  he  is  the  most  truthful  Rcpubl. 

'  T  in  all 

Europe. 


AFFGHANISTAN. 

From  Tait’s  EJiaburgh  Ma^iazine. 

O  trample  to  the  dust  the  inglorious  banner, 

That  once  proudly  waved  o’er  the  ranks  of  the 
free; 

It  is  foul  with  the  ensigns  of  blackest  dishonor, 

O  bury  its  folds  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

Shall  hencefonh  the  rf)se  round  the  neck  of  the 
raven 

The  thisile  around  the  pale  crescent  be  twined  1 
The  shamrock  be  worn  by  the  tyrant  and  craven  7 
Dishonor  with  glory  and  fame  be  combined  1 

Is  freedom  no  more  than  a  name— than  a  shadow  ? 

Let  the  life-blood  of  heroes  and  martyrs  declare, 
That  stained  the  rich  blossom  of  mountain  and 
meadow. 

When  the  sword  of  the  despot  was  shivered  in  air. 

Shall  the  sons  of  the  clime,  where  the  cairn  on  the 
mountain 

Hath  guarded  for  ages  the  rest  of  the  free, 

Sell  their  hearts’  dearest  blood  as  a  life.streaming 
fountain, 

To  feed  the  dark  poison  of  Slavery’s  tree  ? 

0  breathe  not  the  thought,  that  when  Liberty’s 
chalice 

The  A  Afghan  is  eagerly  longing  to  sip, 

The  hertvdescendanis  of  Hampden  and  Wallace 
Should  haste  the  bright  nectar  to  dash  from  his 
lip: 

Should  plough  the  vast  ocean,  and  breast  the  steep 
liishland, 

Where  the  genii  of  tempest  for  ages  have  moaned; 
Should  lavish  the  wealth  and  the  hearts  of  our  island 
To  aid  the  dark  hopes  of  a  tyrant  dethroned. 

Ves  !  Victory’s  sunburst  mav  flash  on  the  standard 
Ye  b.'ar  to  the  front  of  Afrghanistan'>  war; 

But  disaster  and  death,  with  your  treasury  squan¬ 
dered. 

For  the  honor  of  England  were  better  by  far. 

But  revenge  is  the  war-word — the  old  English  Lion 
For  glory  insulted  must  drink  of  the  tide 
That  pours  from  the  heart  of  Affghanistan  dying, 
Lest  cowards  should  mock  at  the  fall  of  his  pride. 

The  revenge  of  a  felon !  whose  brow  has  been 
branded 

With  the  fire  of  omnipotent  justice  for  crime. 

For  defiance  of  rights,  which  your  fathers  com¬ 
manded 

To  respect  in  each  country,  each  color,  and  clime. 

Let  the  wretches  who  wedded  the  stainless  old  ban¬ 
ner 

To  craven  injustice  be  wedded  for  aye 
To  darkest  remembrance  of  freedom's  dishonor. 

Of  England's  disgrace,  and  her  glory’s  decay. 

Ctkds. 


Correggio  Frescoes — The  Duchess  of  Parma 
and  Archduchess  of  Austria,  Maria  Louisa,  has  em¬ 
ployed  the  Chevalier  Foschi  to  copy  in  aquatint, 
ind  afterwards  to  engrave  on  steel,  the  frei4*oes  of 
Correggio  in  the  cathedral  and  other  churches  of 
Parma.  There  are  many  frescoes  and  paintings 
scattered  over  Italy  which  deserve  to  be  thus  made 
known. — Alhenaum 
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THE  POLICE  SYSTEM  OF  PARIS. 

PBOM  THE  BEVUE  DE3  DEUX  MUNDE8. 

Translated  bj  M.  J.  O’Connell,  Esq. 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  following  article*  on  the  Police  System  of 
PariF,  is  one  of  interest  and  of  gr»*at  practical  im- 
portancc.  All  may  read  it  with  pleasure  and  pro 
fit:  bui,  to  the  Common  Oouncilp  and  Police  Offi 
cers  of  the  several  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
more  particularly  those  of  New- York,  we  commend 
it  as  of  especial  value.  It  was  with  a  view  to  the 
latter — to  instruct  the  public  on  the  necessity  of  a 
reorganization  of  the  Police  of  our  City  to  facilitate 
and  improve  the  projects  of  the  friends  to  this  mea¬ 
sure  in  our  Common  Council — that  tlie  task  ha.< 
been  underiaktm  by  the  Translator.  A  minute  and 
critical  description  of  the  most  perfect  system  of 
Police,  perhaps  in  the  world,  by  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
formed  writers  of  Paris,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
Chambers,  leaves  nothing  in  tins  respect  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  This  is  the  opinion  also  of  tiie  Paris  Cor- 
rrspondent  of  the  Nathmal  Intelligencer,  Mr. 
Walsh,  who  has  recommended  the  article  to  his 
countrymen  in  more  than  one  of  his  letters.  A  few 
paragraphs  exclusively  of  local  applicability  have 
been  omitted.  The  divisions  are  the  Translator’s. 
—Ed. 

To  watch  the  plots  of  the  enemies  of  the 
government  and  to  thwart  their  attempts, 
without  any  extraordinary  power,  under  the 
empire  of  a  legislation  which  interdicts  all 
preventive  arrests — to  assure  order  and  pre¬ 
serve  security  in  a  city  whose  population, 
including  the  liberties,  exceeds  1,100,000 
souls,  wherein  are  congregated  more  than 
200,000  mechanics,  wherein  ferment  the 
most  disorderly  passions,  wherein  rendez¬ 
vous  the  most  dangerous  banditti — to  main¬ 
tain  freedom  of  passage  in  over  2000 
streets,  furrowed  by  60,000  vehicles — to 
collect  all  the  elements  of  unhealthiness 
into  a  house  of  industry  which  brings  within 
the  compass  of  a  few  kilometres  square 
more  than  6000  noxious  establishments,  in 
the  midst  of  an  immense  population  hud¬ 
dled  together  in  narrow  dwellings — to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  victualing,  to  promote  the  regu¬ 
lar  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
a  centre  of  consumption  wherein  are  an¬ 
nually  ingulfed  14-0,000  quintals  of  corn, 
950,000  hectolitres  of  wine,  42,000  hectoli¬ 
tres  of  brandy,  170,000  beeves,  cows  or 
calves,  427,000  sheep,  8.3,000  hogs,  where 
5  millions  of  francs  are  expended  in  fresh 
fish,  8  millions  in  poultry  and  game,  12  mil¬ 
lions  in  butter  and  5  millions  in  eggs — such 
are  in  substance  the  important  and  delicate 
duties  of  the  Prefect  of  Police. 

He  disposes  of  a  budget  exceeding  12 
millions.  There  are  under  his  command  a 
guard  of  over  2500  foot-soldiers  and  400 
horse,  a  body  of  firemen  of  830  men,  offices 
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{bureaux)  wherein  are  engaged  during  the 
day  and  often  the  night  300  clerks,  an  out¬ 
door  service  of  commissaries,  inspectors, 
and  city-constables,  agents  of  all  orders, 
comprising  more  than  2000  individuals. 

His  territory,  not  very  extensive,  embra¬ 
ces  but  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  the 
Communes  Saint-Cloud,  Sevres  and  Men- 
don  ;  but  no  other  part  of  the  kingdom 
contains  a  population  so  active  and  crowd¬ 
ed,  and  his  powers  are  more  complex  and 
numerous  than  those  of  any  minister. 

Commissioned  with  political  pow’er,  he 
is  responsible  for  the  security  of  the  king 
and  his  government — a  magistrate,  he  per¬ 
forms  judicial  functions,  takes  cognizanceof 
crimes,  misdemeanors,  and  offences,  and 
hands  over  the  perpetrators  to  the  tribunals 
— an  administrator  of  a  department,  he  is 
charged  with  the  inspection  of  prisons,  of 
measures  relative  to  the  insane,  of  the  po¬ 
lice  of  the  rural  communes,  of  the  provi¬ 
sion  to  remedy  mendicity — a  depository  of 
the  municipal  authority,  he  exercises  all 
the  police  powers  that  it  comports.  ' 

The  attributions  assigned  by  our  general 
laws  to  the  prefects  of  Departments  and  the 
mayors  of  cities,  are  distributed  in  Paris 
between  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  and  the 
prefect  of  police.  In  this  distribution  the 
former  has  obtained  the  most  brilliant  por¬ 
tion — to  him  it  belongs  to  encourage  the 
arts,  to  support  by  means  of  vast  public 
works,  thousands  of  laborers,  to  succor  in¬ 
digence,  to  diffuse  instruction,- to  preside 
at  the  organization  of  the  city  militias.  He 
occupies  the  city  palace,  more  costly,  moc 
magnificent  now  than  the  royal  resideiv’c; 
he  receives  the  chief  magistrate  of  the^tate 
on  the  occasions  of  festivals  given  h-inn  by 
his  capital;  he  addresses  him  in  the  name 
of  the  city,  at  the  head  of  the  rvunicipal 
body  ;  he  is  the  master  of  ceremonies  of 
the  old  Parisian  burgesses,  iheif  superin¬ 
tendent,  their  architect.  He  attaches  his 
name  to  new  establishments,  and  is  blessed 
for  creations  of  public  utility  of  which  he  is 
often  but  the  passive  executor. 

To  the  prefect  of  police  is  assigned,  on 
the  contrary,  the  most  painful  province, — 
all  the  measures  of  severity,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  prisons,  the  arrest  of  the  ac¬ 
cused,  the  transfer  of  the  condemned.  Ex¬ 
posed  to  the  malevolent  prejudices  of  a 
blind  and  ignorant  public  opinion,  to  which 
the  police  appears  an  enemy,  not  a  protect¬ 
or,  he  can  never  obtain  but  negative  suc¬ 
cesses — forgotten  if  tranquillity  reign,  as¬ 
sailed,  compromised,  if  disorder  break  out. 
His  triumph  is  in  the  security  of  the  public, 
a  precious  one  in  that  the  multitude  are 
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happy  to  obtain  it,  but  which  they  judge  to  entire  lives,  and  their  political  positions 
be  easy  and  natural  the  more  of  it  they  en*  authorize  in  advance  to  pretend  to  it. 
joy.  He  lives  surrounded  with  prisoners, 

gendarmes,  agents  of  the  lowest  order  ;  his  ^  *  History. 

house,  which  there  are  at  this  moment  pre-  The  prefecture  of  police  has  been  created 
parations  to  render  more  suitable,  is  gloomy  in  1800,  at  a  period  when  a  reorganizing 
and  uncomfortable — all  in  fine  conspires  to  power  was  everywhere  placing  authority 
give  him  a  secondary  rank  in  the  hierarchy  in  Its  conditions  of  force  and  durability  ; 
of  municipal  powers,  and  to  strip  his  title  for  the  first  time,  the  administration  of 
of  splendor  and  dignity.  However,  if  honor  Paris  obeyed  a  simple  and  vigorous  direc- 
be  the  price  of  peril  and  grow  with  its  lion.  In  1789,  dispersed  between  the  lieu- 
magnitude,  if  the  dignity  of  an  office  should  tenant  of  police,  the  provost  of  merchants, 
be  measured  by  the  services  which  it  is  the  sheriffs,  the  committee  of  buildings, 
called  upon  to  render,  the  prefect  of  police  (chambre  des  batimens^)  the  bureau  of  finance, 
is  the  first  magistrate  of  the  capital.  Paris,  and  even  the  parliament,  it  lacked  system 
deprived  of  the  advantages  procured  her  by  and  unity  ;  confusion  reigned  in  its  bosom  ; 
the  adininistration  of  the  prefect  of  the  an  obscure  distribution  of  ill-defined  powers 
Seine,  might  languish  in  a  painful  abase-  and  duties  engendered  incessant  collisions, 
ment,  would  cease  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  In  1790,  the  constituent  assembly  were  dis- 
civilized  world,  still  Paris  would  survive  its  arming  the  government  of  its  authority ; 
departed  splendor  ;  but  Paris,  a  prey  to  all  at  Paris,  as  at  all  points  of  the  kingdom, 
the  evils  that  are  warded  off  by  an  indefat-  were  constituted  multiplied  and  deliberative 
igable  and  vigilant  police,  would  speedily  bodies,  able  in  counsel,  but  unfit  for  action, 
perish  in  the  convulsions  of  anarchy.  The  lOth  August,  preluding  the  sanguinary 

This  the  Emperor  had  comprehended,  and  usurpation  by  the  Commune  of  Paris, 
his  policy,  always  sensible  like  his  genius,  founded  but  a  political  dictatorship.  The 
labored  unremittingly  to  elevate  the  magis-  Directory  communicated  to  the  power  ele- 
trature  of  the  prefect  of  police.  He  main-  vated  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Commune  the 
tained  with  him  a  direct  and  daily  inter-  debility  and  Incoherence  which  menaced 
course,  intent  upon  extending  his  powers,  itself,  and  must  have  promptly  led  to  its 
upon  giving  him  an  exalted  place  in  public  fall.  The  Consulate  alone,  or  rather  the 
opinion  ;  in  all  the  conflicts  of  jurisdictions  penius  in  whom  it  was  personified,  per- 
he  used  to  accord  him  his  support.  The  ceived  the  exceptional  situation  of  a  city 
restoration,  in  a  similar  spirit,  conferred  for  where  the  destinies  of  the  stale  were  inces- 
a  while  on  the  prefect  of  police  the  title  of  santly  at  stake,  placed  it  under  the  auiho- 
minister  of  state.  The  government  of  July  rity  of  two  magistrates,  appointed  by  the 
has  perhaps  not  sufficiently  appreciated  the  central  power  itself,  invested  one  with  the 
considerations  of  general  interest,  which  administration,  properly  termed,  the  other 
demand  at  least  between  the  two  prefects  with  the  police;  but,  yielding  to  jealousies 
a  strict  equality.  Since  the  electoral  la  '  which  the  circumstances  explain,  as  much 
has  so  impoliticly  excluded  them  from  the  as  his  political  distrust,  he  had  left  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  opening  to  them  wishes  of  the  citizens  but  an  unfaithful  and 
access  to  the  other  Chamber,  the  elevation  factitious  expression,  in  a  municipal  council 
of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  alone  to  the  packed,  appointed  like  the  prefects  and  des- 
peerage,  has  placed  his  colleague,  to  the  titute  of  any  real  authority.  The  Restora- 
public  eye,  in  a  sort  of  a  relative  inferior-  tion,  whose  partizans  do  not  proclaim  the 
ity.  Yet  this  dignity  might,  without  sufT-  maxims  of  liberty  but  at  the  periods  when 
ering,  be  attached  to  functions  the  remem-  they  have  not  to  apply  them,  left  undis- 
brance  of  which  does  not  disfigure  the  most  turbed  this  organization.  The  government 
illustrious  lives,  and  which  the  actual  pres-  of  July,  more  sincere  in  its  liberalism,  has 
ident  and  speaker  of  the  Chamber  of  peers  referred  the  composition  of  the  municipal 
have  successively  occupied.  We  should  council  to  election,  augmented  the  number 
not  suppose  that  one  of  the  first  posts  in  the  of  the  members,  and  assigned  seats  to  the 
State  could  belong  to  men  who  would  not  be  two  prefects  ;  it  is  under  the  eyes  of  this 
worthy  of  sitting  beside  those  honorable  eflfective  and  faithful  representation  of  the 
predecessors.  The  present  is  a  guarantee  people  that  they  discharge  their  respective 
for  the  future,  and  it  is  well  that  the  per-  functions.  The  prefect  of  police,  without 
spective  of  this  attribution,  if  not  necessary,  losing  any  of  his  official  attributions,  in 
at  least  habitual,  circumscribes  the  selec-  contact  with  an  elective  power,  finds  him- 
tions  of  the  government  w'ithin  the  circle  self  elevated  in  public  opinion  by  the  com- 
of  personages  whom  their  characters,  their  munity  of  responsibility  which  unites  them 
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toorether,  for  if  sometimes  the  elective  coun¬ 
cils  restrain  and  fetter  the  functionaries 
whom  they  control,  they  aggrandize  and 
sustain  them  more  frequently  by  their  adhe¬ 
sion  ;  this  popular  sanction  is  particularly 
necessary  to  a  magistrate  of  police — it  re¬ 
pays  him  in  popularity  more  than  it  dero¬ 
gates  from  his  power. 

A  law,  this  long  time  promised,  is  about  to 
put  an  end  at  once  to  the  respective  rights 
of  the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  and  of 
the  two  prefects,  and  to  the  distribution  ol 
powers  between  the  latter  ;  it  will,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  maintain  much  more  than 
it  will  reform.  The  municipal  council  ex¬ 
ercises  at  present,  by  law,  an  authority  con¬ 
fined  within  just  bounds,  and  which  needs 
only  to  be  clearly  defined.  As  to  the  duties 
of  the  two  prefects,  the  repartition  of  their 
powers  excites  no  objections,  except  upon 
some  points  not  very  essential,  and  a  suita¬ 
ble  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  easily  result 
from  the  discussion  of  the  Chambers. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  it  would  be  of 
some  interest  to  analyse  the  organization  of 
the  Prefecture  of  Police,  its  means  of  action, 
its  several  attributions.  This  description 
may  subserve  the  law  which  is  in  course  of 
preparation ;  it  will,  perhaps,  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  such  ns  desire  to  understand 
the  political  and  administrative  institutions 
under  which  they  live  ;  it  may  furnish  a  term 
of  comparison  and  a  subject  of  meditation  to 
the  foreign  statesman ;  it  will  in  fine  en¬ 
lighten  public  opinion,  by  dissipating  unjust 
prejudices. 


The  Jlnalysis. 

The  duty  of  the  prefect  of  pidice  is  more 
to  superintend  than  to  act,  to  prescribe 
than  to  execute,  and,  while  his  agents 
within  the  city  are  numerous  and  busy,  it 
is  without  particularly,  and  in  the  active 
service,  that  his  power  is  manifested. 

The  bureaux  concert  the  measures  to  be 
taken,  give  the  impulsion,  collect  and  cer¬ 
tify  tlie  results;  they  prepare,  deliberate, 
organize, — they  are  the  thought  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  system.  The  active  officers 
watch,  execute,  hinder,  prevent,  repress. 
In  immediate  connection  with  the  citizens 
they  are  stationed  at  all  points,  by  day  and 
night — they  are  the  eyes,  the  arms  of  the 
administration.  But  in  the  multitude  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them,  the  part  of  pas¬ 
sive  and  silent  instruments  would  not  be 
sufficient,  and  their  obedience  stands  al¬ 
ways  in  need  of  being  enlightened  by 
reflection  and  guided  by  discernment. 


EM  OF  PABI8.  [April, 

The  police^  divided  into  Political  and  of 
security  or  Civil. 

Political  Division. 

The  internal  labor  is  distributed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  several  attributions  of  the  pre¬ 
fect.  His  private  cabinet  alone  entertain 
political  questions.  There,  in  secret,  under 
the  guarantee  of  a  reciprocal  confidence, 
pass  in  succession  affairs  the  most  delicate, 
those  which  regard  the  security  of  the  state, 
the  manojuvres  of  factions,  secret  societies 
and  their  conventicles — perilous  concerns, 
which  involve  the  responsibility  of  the 
chief,  and  of  which  he  must  reserve  to  him¬ 
self  the  direct  and  exclusive  appreciation. 
Two  divisions,  sufficiently  defined  by  their 
designations — the  division  of  security,  and 
the  division  of  administration — share  be¬ 
tween  them  the  matters  not-political ;  the 
secretary-general  directs  the  affairs  proper 
to  the  administration  considered  in  itself — 
the  personal,  the  material,  and  a  certain 
number  of  objects  not  classed  in  these  divi¬ 
sions.  The  bureaux  of  the  prefecture  of 
police  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  min¬ 
isters  or  of  the  grand  administrations,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  require  from  the  agents 
{employees)  who  compose  them  a  special 
promptitude  of  examination,  decision  and 
despatch. 

The  organization  of  the  exterior  service 
is  strong  and  powerful.  Every  body  knows 
that  Paris  is  divided  into  arrondisstments 
and  48  quartiers.  In  each  arrondissement 
(ward)  a  brigade  of  inspectors  and  city 
constables,  under  the  direction  of  a  peace 
officer;  in  each  quartier  (section)  resides 
a  commissary  of  police,  aided  by  one  or 
two  secretaries,  sedentary  fellow-laborers, 
and  by  at  least  one  inspector  of  police  and 
a  bell  ringer,  (porte  sennettej)  who  are  exte¬ 
rior  and  executive  agents. 

The  commissaries  of  police  are  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  peace  officers  and  their  superiors 
in  the  order  of  the  hierarchJ^  They  are 
appointed  by  an  ordinance  of  the  King,  re¬ 
lieve  at  once  the  prefect  of  police  who 
holds  them  under  his  authority  and  the 
attorney-general  of  whom  the  law  has  con¬ 
stituted  them  auxiliaries.  They  keep  their 
bureau  (office)  always  open  in  each  quartier^ 
and  there  perform  a  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tionand  order  exceedingly  useful  and  highly 
appreciated  by  the  Parisians  who  find  in 
them  arbitrators  and  peacemakers.  They 
are  at  the  disposition  of  citizens  who  claim 
assistance  in  any  public  or  private  trouble, 
receive  and  examine  individuals  under  arrest 
supervise  the  execution  of  the  ordinances 
of  police — all  which  concerns  health  and 
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cleanliness,  &c.  For  some  time  they  were 
called  magistrates  of  safety,  and  perhaps  at 
Paris  they  ought  to  have  retained  the  title, 
for  their  office  is  a  veritable  magistrature 
and  the  security  of  the  citizens  finds  in 
them  energetic  defenders.  They  hold  direct 
and  daily  communication  with  the  prefect 
who  employs  them  in  all  the  services  of  the 
administration. 

The  peace-officers,  the  inspectors  not  at¬ 
tached  to  commissaries  and  the  city  con¬ 
stables,  belong  to  a  central  bureau^  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  prefect,  under  the 
direction  of  a  commissary  and  designated 
by  the  title  of  “The  Municipal  Police.” 

The  Municipal  Police  is  the  fountain  of 
all  the  surveillance  of  the  city.  It  is  it  that 
distributes  through  the  twelve  arondisse- 
mcnis  the  brigades  assigned  to  each,  and 
puts  in  motion,  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  necessities  of  each  day,  the 
central  brigades  stationed  around  it,  some 
having  no  special  engagement,  always  dis¬ 
posable  in  the  way  of  a  general  reinforce¬ 
ment  j  others  charged  with  distinct  attribu¬ 
tions — watching  the  pickpockets  or  the 
prostitutes,  the  omnibuses  or  the  lodging- 
houses;  all  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  at 
once  to  assemble,  in  an  instant,  at  the  same 
place,  to  interpose  in  the  name  of  the  law 
in  all  that  menaces  the  repose  of  the  citi¬ 
zens.  Over  600  agents  are  attached  to  the 
Municipal  Police;  it  constitutes  a  standing 
force  and  a  contingent  reserve  ;  its  organi¬ 
zation  is  such  that,  without  superfetation, 
without  fruitless  expense,  it  furnishes  to¬ 
gether  at  Paris,  in  ordinary  occasions,  the 
agents  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  on  occasions  of  disturbance,  a 
troop  active,  courageous,  easy  to  put  in 
motion,  and  always  ready  to  seize  the  au¬ 
thors  or  accomplices  of  disturbance. 

Besides  the  commissaries  of  police  and 
the  municipal  police,  who  embrace  in  their 
action  all  the  attributions  of  the  prefect,  a 
distinct  body  of  inspectors  is  exclusively 
attached  to  divers  special  services,  furnish¬ 
ed,  accoiding  to  the  object,  from  one  of  the 
two  interior  divisions.  The  exchange  (la 
bourse)  has  its  commissary  of  police  and 
its  guards  ;  the  corn-market,  its  comptrol¬ 
ler  and  two  inspectors;  the  markets  their 
inspector-general  and  34  sub-inspectors, 
clerks  or  overseers;  the  (slaughter¬ 

houses),  6  inspectors;  navigation  and  har¬ 
bours,  one  inspector-general  and  28  inspec¬ 
tors,  sub-inspectors  or  overseers;  public 
measurage  and  the  inspection  of  wood  and 
charcoal,  41  inspectors  or  overseers;  the 
verification  of  weights  and  measures,  6 
commissaries  of  police  for  inspectors. — 


Twelve  tasters  proceed  to  visit  the  cellars 
and  retail  wine-shops.  The  cleaning, 
sprinkling,  and  lighting  of  the  streets  oc¬ 
cupies  one  director  and  80  inspectors  or 
agents  of  various  grades;  the  sidewalks,  17 
architects  and  inspectors;  the  public  vehi¬ 
cles,  95  controllers  and  watchmen.  Two 
engineers,  and  one  inspector  are  attached 
to  the  surveillance  of  houses  that  are  tot¬ 
tering,  incommodious  or  unhealthy,  a  phy¬ 
sician  at  la  Morgue,  and  in  fine  1*2  phy¬ 
sicians  at  the  dispensary  of  health. 

The  municipal  guard,  whose  numbers 
has  recently,  by  a  wise  policy,  been  aug¬ 
mented,  lends  its  numerous  agents  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  public  force  distinguished  for  its 
discipline,  its  zeal  and  experience,  a  select 
troop  composed  of  the  best  soldiers  of  the 
whole  army,  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
the  authorities  and  of  the  public,  accustom¬ 
ed  to  managing,  while  restraining,  the 
people  of  Paris,  who  live  in  intercourse 
with  them  and  whose  jealous  susceptibility 
would  be  increased  by  any  harsh  proceed- 
ing.  '1  he  prefect  disposes  of  the  municipal 
guard,  directs  its  service  day  and  night, 
addresses  it  his  requisitions  when  its  aid  is 
necessary,  and  can  reckon  upon  its  unswerv¬ 
ing  firmness  whenever  the  advice,  the 
warnings,  the  personal  entreaties  of  the 
civil  agents  have  failed  to  re-establish  order 
and  restore  the  empire  of  the  laws. 

The  firemen  (sapeurs’pompiers)^  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  number  short  of  the  wants  of  the 
population,  carry,  wherever  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  breaks  out,  the  succor  of  an  address 
which  no  obstacle  can  arrest,  of  a  courage 
which  no  danger  can  daunt. 

Such  are  the  several  auxiliaries  of  the 
prefecture  of  police.  This  enumeration 
contains,  however,  but  the  agents  who  are 
ostensible  and  found  on  the  budget  list. 
Besides  this  number,  others  exercise,  as 
well  for  the  political  department  as  for  the 
police  of  safety,  various  secret  functions  ; 
we  will  treat  of  them  farther  on,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  offices  themselves  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

'I'he  practical  simplicity  of  this  system 
strikes  and  pleases.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  it  must  powerfully  aid  the  prefect  in 
the  discharge  of  his  immense  task.  About 
him,  his  bureaux  ;  abroad,  diflTiised  through 
his  territorial  jurisdiction,  his  agents  of  all 
orders  ;  he  gives  the  impulse,  and  is  assur¬ 
ed,  by  the  reports  which  they  transmit  him, 
of  their  exactness  and  of  the  results  which 
they  have  obtained  ;  he  is  represented  in 
every  quartier  by  a  functionary  interested 
to  make  the  administration  popular  and  re¬ 
spected — in  each  arondissement  by  an  ex- 
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ecutive  agent  particularly  prepossessed  in 
favor  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  police  ; 
he  stations  his  central  brigades  so  as  to  dis¬ 
play  at  every  point  his  tutelary  arm.  He 
keeps  himself  constanily  informed  of  pass¬ 
ing  events,  is  acquainted  with  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  its  grievances  and  its  joys,  and, 
in  a  daily  report,  apprises  the  government 
of  all  that  may  enlighten  its  course.  He 
applies  to  the  more  specious  interests  a  de¬ 
terminate  order  of  agents,  and  supports,  if 
necessary,  his  orders  by  the  sword  of  the 
municipal  guard,  who,  in  concert  with  the 
firemen,  watch  at  the  same  time  over  the 
ph  ysical  wants  of  the  city. 

The  city  constables  have  received  a  uni¬ 
form  at  the  very  period  of  their  creation, 
under  the  enlightened  and  popular  admin¬ 
istration  of  M.  Debelleyme.  A  recent  or¬ 
dinance  has  assigned  to  the  commissaries 
of  police,  for  occasions  of  public  ceremony, 
an  official  costume  ;  the  tri-colored  sash  is 
sufficient  to  signalize  their  characters  in 
ordinary  circumstances.  The  peace  officers 
also  wear,  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  an 
embroidered  coat  and  blue  sash ;  most  of 
the  inspectors  of  special  service  have  like¬ 
wise  a  uniform.  Thus  nearly  all  the  exte¬ 
rior  and  active  agents  perform  openly  their 
ministry,  and  the  populace,  far  from  taking  | 
umbrage  thereat,  does  but  evince  the 
greater  confidence.  Nevertheless,  even 
among  the  ostensible  agents,  many  cannot 
always  announce  their  presence  by  external 
signs,  which  would  paralyze  the  surveillance 
and  nullify  the  restraint.  The  administra¬ 
tion  weighs  the  circumstances  and  gives  its 
instructions.  It  is  its  interest  to  make 
known  its  agents  on  all  occasions  where 
powerful  obstacles  do  not  intervene  j  on 
thispointthe  example  of  thetown-constables 
is  conclusive  ;  the  former  agents,  whose 
place  they  have  taken,  held  the  lowest  rank 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people  ;  the  most  vitu¬ 
perative  epithets  stigmatized  their  persons, 
the  most  earnest  resistance  embarrassed 
their  action.  The  city  constables  are  se¬ 
cure  from  these  difficulties  ;  the  reason  is, 
that  mystery  and  surprise  olTends  and  ex¬ 
cites  suspicion.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  zealous  agent 
who  offers  himself  to  the  eyes  of  all,  and 
boldly  meets  the  responsibility  of  his  works. 

All  the  agents  of  the  prefecture  are  sub¬ 
ject  exclusively  to  the  prefect,  he  may  dis¬ 
miss  those  whose  appointment  belongs  to 
him  and  suspend  them  all;  he  regulates 
their  pay,  and  disposes  of  them  with  full 
authority.  This  absolute  power,  tempered 
only  by  our  equitable  and  moderate  man¬ 
ners,  fortifies  the  authority  of  the  chief  over 
his  subordinates. 


Commentary  on  the  Political  System. 

Some  reflections  have  been  suggested  to 
us  by  the  analysis  of  the  organization  which 
has  been  just  delineated. 

The  commissaries  of  police  are  not  ex¬ 
clusively  enough  under  the  direction  of  the 
prefect.  Auxiliaries  of  the  Attorney  Gene¬ 
ral,  and,  in  this  capacity,  obliged  to  obey 
the  Juges  t/’tVzj/rttc/iow, (police-justices,) who 
delegate  to  them  some  acts  of  their  func¬ 
tions,  they  may  be  pressed  hard  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  those  double  duties,  and 
receive  at  the  same  time  orders  whose 
simultaneous  execution  is  impossible.  The 
judicial  authority  has  been  seen  to  contra¬ 
vene  the  measures  taken  by  the  prefect, 
and  the  decrees  which  it  was  making,  to 
prejudice  the  investigation  commenced 
even  by  its  own  diligence.  Doubtless,  the 
decisions  of  the  magistrates  of  the  judicial 
order  ought  always  to  prevail ;  but,  with¬ 
out  subordinating  justice  to  police,  a  previ¬ 
ous  concert  might  be  established.  M.  Gis- 
quet,  in  his  Memoirs,  treats  this  question  at 
length,  and  complains  with  reason  of  the 
pertinacious  refusal  of  the  Juges  (finstruc- 
tioUy  notwithstanding  that  his  remon¬ 
strances  were  backed  by  M.  Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral  Persil. 

Some  conflicts  may  arise  also  between 
the  commissaries  of  police,  the  peace  offi¬ 
cers,  and  other  agents  of  the  municipal 
police.  The  former  having  their  residence 
in  their  respective  quartier^  and  disposed 
sometimes  to  make  abusive  concessions  in 
order  to  their  being  well  received  there, 
bear  impatiently  the  competition  of  the 
peace  officers,  who  are  able  agents,  less 
desirous  of  popularity  and  more  peremptory 
in  their  measures.  Superior  to  those  agents 
by  title,  they  however  undergo  every  day 
their  indirect  censorship.  The  commissary, 
circumscribed  within  a  quartier^  is  obliged 
to  meintain  an  intercourse  with  the  peace 
officer,  the  overseer  of  the  surveillance 
(watch)  of  a  whole  arondissement^  and  the 
extent  of  his  range  gives  the  latter  an  im¬ 
portance  inconsistent  with  the  inferiority 
of  his  title.  The  firmness  of  the  chief  of 
municipal  police  may  mitigate  these  aspe¬ 
rities,  but  not  entirely  avoid  them.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  subject  all  the 
exterior  agents  of  the  prefecture  to  the 
inspection  of  superior  functionaries,  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  sub-prefects  or  central  commissaries 
of  police,  whose  predominant  authority 
would  stifle  all  collision  and  impress  upon 
the  service  a  constant  unity. 

Since  the  Revolution  of  July,  to  reward 
a  zeal  which  might  be  otherwise  recom- 
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pensed,  the  peace  officers  have  been  called, 
by  way  of  promotion,  to  the  functions  of! 
commissaries  of  police.  Two  distinct 
offices  have  thus  been  confounded.  The 
police  majfistrate  and  the  executive  a^ent 
ought  to  »nove  in  parallel  lines,  but  never 
to  meet  in  their  advancement.  It  is  fit  that 
the  former  should  be  recruited  from  among 
the  young  lawyers,  the  secretaries  of  the 
commissaries  of  police,  the  clerks  of  the 
bureaux^  and  the  second  from  among  the 
boldest  and  most  expert  of  the  active  agents. 
A  suitable  provision  ought  to  be  insured  to 
the  peace  officers,  but  their  introduction  to 
the  corps  of  commissaries  of  police  presents 
inconveniences  of  various  kinds;  it  may 
alter  the  good  composition  of  this  corps, 
and  subject  the  commissaries  to  a  supervi¬ 
sion  which  a  prospective  interest  renders 
liable  to  become  partial. 

The  thought  has  long  been  entertained  of 
devoting  in  each  quartier^  a  special  edifice 
to  the  commissaryship  of  police,  as  to  the 
mayoralty  and  the  justices  of  the  peace. 
This  creation  would  be  of  great  utility. 
Often  the  commissaries  of  police  occupy, 
in  uncentral  streets,  up  some  flight  of  stairs, 
a  set  of  narrow  and  ill-distributed  apart¬ 
ments  ;  if  they  change  residence,  all  the 
habitudes  of  the  people  are  deranged.  These 
inconveniences  would  di^appear.  To  the 
dwelling  of  the  commissary  of  police  and 
of  his  secretary  should  be  annexed — Ist,  a 
corps  of  watchmen  ;  2d,  a  station  for  fire- 
engines;  3d,  some  hand-carts,  etc., and  even  a 
medical  station,  if  this  beneficent  institution 
was  officially  adopted.  The  expenditure 
on  the  ground  and  erections  would  he  al¬ 
most  entirely  covered  by  the  suppression 
of  wages,  allowances,  and  indemnifications 
which  those  various  services  occasion  at 
present.  Already,  at  a  former  period,  a 
company  of  speculators  had  made  proposi¬ 
tions,  which,  for  very  inconsiderable  sacri¬ 
fices,  would  have  endowed  Paris  with  those 
establishments. 

Some  criticisms  of  detail,  some  possible 
ameliorations  aside,  the  organization  of  the 
prefecture  of  police  is  good  and  leaves  little 
to  be  desired  ;  successively  perfected,  it  is 
the  product  of  experience  and  not  of  vain 
theory — it  is  thus  that  all  solid  institutions 
and  regular  administrations  are  formed. 

II. 

The  prefect  of  police,  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  functions,  is  invested  with  tw'o 
important  rights  which  form  the  basis  and 
the  consummation  of  his  authority.  He 
makes  regulations  which  have  the  force  of 
law;  he  commits  to  the  tribunals  those 


who  violate  those  rules,  and  is  empow¬ 
ered  to  decree  warrants  (mandats')  against 
all  persons  arraigned  of  crime  or  misde¬ 
meanor. 

The  power  of  making  rules  belongs  to 
every  mayor,  and  it  is  as  exercising  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  functions  that  the  prefect  of 
police  is  invested  with  it  ;  but  the  mayors 
are  subordinate  to  the  prefects,  and,  in 
Paris,  the  magistrate  charged  with  the  po¬ 
lice  is  at  once  mayor  and  prefect.  In  re¬ 
spect  of  these  special  attributions,  he  is 
dependent  but  on  the  ministry.  The  extent 
of  his  juiisdiction,  his  administrative  rank 
and  order,  the  greatness  of  the  interests 
submitted  to  his  authority  contribute#qual- 
ly  to  give  importance  to  the  measures  which 
he  prescribes.  The  law,  as  if  to  place  them 
above  the  simple  regulations  of  mayors, 
distinguishes  them  w’ith  the  name  of  ordi- 
n  inces,  on  an  equality  with  the  dispositions 
which  emanate  from  the  royal  power. 

In  the  collection  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
prefect  of  police  since  1800,  might  be  found 
the  most  valuable  documents.  The  char¬ 
acter  proper  to  each  of  the  governments 
w'hich  have  succeeded  each  other  since  that 
period,  will  there  appear  in  their  true  light; 
the  police  of  Paris  always  bears  the  stamp 
of  the  reigning  power — violent  and  absolute 
under  a  government  that  repudiates  all  con¬ 
trol — intriguing  and  inquisitorial  with  that 
W'hich  fears  and  eludes — feeble  and  hesi¬ 
tating  when  political  parties  are  the  mas¬ 
ters.  One  might  almost  write  the  history 
of  Paris  from  the  ordinances  of  the  police. 
At  the  periods  of  civil  commotions,  inter¬ 
ests  purely  administrative  are  relegated  to 
the  “  second  tier  ;”  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
fending  the  public  authorities  alone  speaks, 
and  alone  is  listened  to  ;  measures  are  taken 
against  mobs,  tumults  and  nocturnal  meet¬ 
ings  ;  passports  become  an  object  of  parti¬ 
cular  precaution  ;  the  lodging-house*,  for¬ 
eigners,  the  working  class,  are  subjected  to 
obligations  minute  and  vexatious ;  a  sort  of 
legal  suspicion  weighs  upon  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  obliged  to  fortify  themselves  with  pa¬ 
pers,  to  hold  themselves  in  constant  readi¬ 
ness  to  justify  as  to  their  identity,  and 
encountering  almost  at  every  step  a  police 
order  which  impedes  their  passage.  In  the 
seasons  of  calm,  the  health,  the  happiness, 
the  comfort,  if  w’e  may  use  that  term,  of 
the  city  resume  their  importance  ;  the  pre¬ 
fect,  by  his  ordinances,  applies  himself  to 
aiding  the  advancement  of  men  and  of  busi¬ 
ness,  to  rendering  life  happy  and  agreeable 
to  the  people  of  Paris,  to  preventing  embar¬ 
rassment,  to  creating  facilities,  to  putting 
each  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  greatest 
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amount  of  liberty  and  plenty  compatible 
with  the  rights  of  another. 

But  it  is  especially  in  their  administrative 
character  that  the  ordinances  of  the  police 
of  Paris  are  worthy  of  being  studied.  No 
code  is  so  complete,  no  treatise  of  juris¬ 
prudence  so  instructive  as  this  legislation 
practical,  ordinary,  suggested  b}’^  the  wants 
of  the  day  j  it  would  furnish  a  prolific  les¬ 
son  to  the  prefects  of  the  departments  and 
the  mayors  of  the  large  towns.  It  is  curious 
to  follow  it  through  its  several  phases,  its 
mistakes,  its  gropings.  Certain  matters 
have  been  treated  at  various  times,  by  nu¬ 
merous  ordinances  which  have  modified, 
completed,  substituted  one  another ;  de¬ 
fined  these  articles,  suppressed,  changed  or 
added  others,  to  obtain  the  end  proposed, 
and  the  comparison  of  the  earlier  enact¬ 
ments  with  those  which  have  been  substi¬ 
tuted,  clearly  indicates  the  necessities  pecu¬ 
liar  to  each  order  of  facts. 

Tlie  ordinances  of  police  are  obligatory, 
as  is  known,  upon  all  the  citizens,  provided 
they  do  not  transcend  the  powers  of  the 
prefect.  When  doubts  arise,  the  Court  of 
Cassation  definitively  resolves  the  question. 
The  jurisprudence  of  this  court  evinces 
great  wisdom,  a  high  intelligence  of  admin¬ 
istrative  necessities;  it  gives  large  scope 
to  the  authority  of  the  prefect,  and  allows 
him  very  extensive  jurisdiction — a  useful 
example  given  to  all  the  judicial  bodies  by 
the  first  court  in  the  kingdom,  a  happy 
conciliation  of  Justice  and  Administration, 
those  two  parallel  powers  which  should 
lend  each  other  a  mutual  aid,  and  never 
waste  their  forces  in  miserable  rivalries. 

The  numerous  agents  of  whom  we  have 
seen  the  nomenclature  are  charged,  each  in 
bis  sphere,  with  examining  into  the  trans¬ 
gressions  committed  in  disregard  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  prefect.  The  reports 
wltich  they  prepare  are  transmitted  to  the 
tribunal  of  municipal  police,  held  by  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace,  and  in  whose  presence 
the  functions  of  the  public  ministry  are  per¬ 
formed  by  a  commissary  of  police,  assigned 
exclusively  to  that  employment.  The  cases 
thus  reported  are  counted  by  thousands  an¬ 
nually  ;  fines  are  imposed  upon  the  offend¬ 
ers,  and,  in  case  of  relapse,  they  may  be 
condemned  to  imprisonment  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  five  days.  This  law  is  not 
always  sufficiently  severe  ;  but  in  Paris,  by 
a  contrary  effect,  the  repression  is  ordina¬ 
rily  incomplete  or  excessive  ;  the  too  long 
delays  cost,  in  certain  cases,  tenfold  the 
fine  incuired  ;  the  tribunal  of  municipal 
police,  where  sit  in  turnabout  the  twelve 
judges  of  peace  of  Paris,  sometimes  rigor- 
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ous,  sometimes  indulgent  beyond  measure, 
is  not  kept  to  any  one  system  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  ;  in  fine,  the  majority  of  the  convic¬ 
tions  are  not  executed,  because  of  the 
poverty  of  the  delinquents.  The  evident 
vices  of  this  regime  call  for  the  close  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  legislator  and  solicit  a  prompt 
reform. 

Independently  of  the  arrests  made  by  his 
subordinates,  in  virtue  of  the  common  law, 
in  cases  of  flagrant  guilt,  of  vagrancy — ar¬ 
rests  which,  in  1800,  exceeded  the  number 
of  13,000 — the  prefect  of  police  is  author¬ 
ized  by  the  10th  article  of  the  criminal  codp, 
to  issue  writs  of  arrest  and  inquiry  when 
he  has  information  of  a  crime  or  an  offence. 
This  power,  seasonably  exerted,  contributes 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  accused,  the 
destruction  of  convictive  documents  ;  it  has 
the  advantages  of  great  celerity  and  the 
employment  of  means  of  which  the  judicial 
authority  would  be  deprived — it  is  the  com¬ 
plement  of  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
the  results  of  which  it  collects  and  enriches. 
The  prefects  of  the  departments,  invested 
with  the  same  right,  do  not  use  it ;  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  situations  sufficiently  explains 
how  a  pow’er  almost  indispensable  to  Paris, 
is,  so  to  say,  fallen  into  disuetude  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  France. 

The  individuals  arrested  by  the  inferior 
officers  are  conducted  to  the  commissary 
of  police,  w'ho  interrogates  them,  and  may, 
accordin  j  to  the  case,  order  their  discharge. 
If  he  find  the  arrest  regular,  he  directs 
them  with  the  evidence  taken  to  the  pre¬ 
fecture  of  police,  and  thence,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  they  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  authority. 

The  prefect  of  police  partakes,  by  his 
right  of  making  ordinances,  of  the  part  of 
the  legislator — by  the  right  of  denunciation, 
of  the  functions  of  the  public  minister — by 
that  of  arrest  and  search,  of  the  functions 
of  the  directory  magistrates  (magistrals  irt- 
structeurs).  All  those  powers  are  absolutely 
necessary,  there  is  perhaps  no  country 
where  the  police  has  not  received  more 
considerable.  They  are,  however,  suffi¬ 
cient — it  must  even  be  admitted,  that,  in 
imprudent  hands,  they  might  authorize  acts 
of  violence.  But  under  a  regime  of  liberty 
and  publicity,  with  journals  open  to  all 
complaints,  and  always  disposed,  when  they 
are  directed  against  the  police,  to  receive 
them  favorably,  with  the  right  of  defence 
and  of  illimitable  challenge,  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  minister  whom  the  prefect 
of  police  binds  by  his  every  act,  the  abuses, 
dilficult  to  be  foreseen,  w’ould  be  promptly 
removed. 
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All  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
prefect  are  now  enumerated.  We  have  seen 
him  surrounded  by  his  numerous  agents, 
surrounded  by  his  bureaux^  supplied  abroad 
by  a  legion  of  employes  of  all  orders,  by  a 
firm  and  devoted  armed  force,  invested  with 
the  right  of  making  ordinances  obligatory 
upon  the  subjects  of  his  administration, 
authorized  to  prosecute  all  persons  accused 
of  infractions  of  the  penal  laws,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  their  person  in  case  of  crime  or  mis- 


its  defence,  how  will  you  interdict  it  to 
penetrate  into  the  recesses  where  the  arms 
are  forced  that  are  designed  for  its  destruc¬ 
tion  1  If  it  be  true  that  the  police  have  not 
detected  all  the  conspiracies,  there  would 
be  little  logic  in  concluding  that  they  have 
not  detected  any ;  despite  the  discretion 
enjoined  upon  it,  circumstances  enough 
have  proved  the  efficaciousness  of  its 
searches. 

The  political  police,  undoubtedly  to  be 


demeanor.  It  remains  to  speak  of  his  nttri-  recommended  for  its  object,  may  further  be 


butions.  They  are  of  three  sorts.  They 
relate  to  politics,  the  public  security,  or  to 
the  administrative  police,  and  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  order  and  according  to  this 
division. 

III. 

Importance  of  the  Political  Police. 

The  political  police  is  from  its  nature 
secret.  The  seditious  weave  their  plots  in 
the  dark  ;  it  is  in  the  dark  the  government 
ought  to  pursue  them,  to  detect  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  to  surprise  their  projects. 

It  is  essentially  preventive.  The  at¬ 
tempts  of  sedition  menace  the  entire  soci-  given  through  fanaticism  is  no  more  sincere 
ety,  and  imperil  its  dearest  possessions  ;  than  that  which  is  sold  through  interest, 
the  victory,  supposing  it  certain,  leaves  Often  the  informer  who  prizes  himself  the 
behind  it  lasting  resentments  and  often  most  upon  his  disinterestedness,  looks  for  a 
leads  to  cruel  reprisals.  A  government  salary  in  the  shape  of  place,  political  favor, 
rarely  adds  to  its  strength  by  political  pro-  the  participation  in  public  affairs.  In  short, 
secutions;  what  it  gains  by  unveiling  the  if  a  secret  police  be  required,  the  least  ob- 
machinations  of  those  who  attack  it,  by  jectionable  is  that  where  conditions  are  dis- 


estimable  for  its  means ;  when  it  confines 
itself  scrupulously  to  passive  observation, 
when  it  interdicts  with  severity  and  pun¬ 
ishes  without  pity  the  slightest  provocation, 
far  from  dishonoring  the  magistrate  who 
directs  it,  it  wins  for  him,  after  his  useful 
and  laborious  services,  incontestable  titles 
to  public  gratitude. 

At  all  periods  a  political  police  has  kept 
the  government  apprized  of  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  its  adversaries.  Perhaps  in  times 
of  violent  passions  neither  officers  nor  pe¬ 
cuniary  influences  will  be  found  appropriate 
to  this  object;  but  the  delation  which  is 


startling  the  country  with  doctrines  of| 
blood,  it  loses  in  showing  itself  exposed  to 
repeated  conspiracies.  The  people  do  not 
believe  in  the  force  of  the  power  which 
factions  are  never  tired  of  combating,  con¬ 
demned  daily  to  descend  into  the  public 
streets  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  a 
contest  with  obscure  enemies,  to  erect  the 
scaffolds  for  their  punishment.  The  spirit 
of  imitation,  the  contagion  of  example  so 
powerful  in  civil  commotions,  pervert  weak 
minds  and  engender  new  attempts.  In  fine, 
political  trials  present  but  adverse  chances; 
pardons  disconcert  the  prosecuting  magis¬ 
trates  ;  condemnations  expose  the  chief  I 
of  the  state  to  the  reproach  of  cruelty,  if  that  there  is  not  a  plot  woven  in  the  depart 


cussed,  whose  agents,  subjected  to  duties 
clearly  defined,  may  be  dismissed  in  cases 
of  infraction  ;  such  instruments,  docile,  pli¬ 
ant,  easy  to  be  managed,  are  less  dangerous 
to  the  hand  that  wields  them. 

The  prefect  of  police  is  charged  in  Paris 
with  the  political  department ;  the  ministry 
of  the  Interior  retains  it  among  his  attri¬ 
butes,  and  from  their  simultaneous  action 
might  result  misunderstandings  and  con¬ 
flicts.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the 
prefect  possess  the  confidence  of  the  minis¬ 
ter,  and  that  an  honest  and  unreserved  con¬ 
cert  ensure  the  success  of  their  united  ef¬ 
forts ;  this  concert  is  the  more  necessary 


he  do  not  interpose  ;  of  effeminacy  and 
sometimes  cowardice,  if  he  do.  All  con¬ 
siderations  concur  then  to  recommend  that 
the  political  police  apply  itself  especially 
to  the  prevention  of  conspiracies. 

Some  men  whose  illusions  have  not  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  cold  lessons  of  experience,  con¬ 
demn  the  political  police,  and  accuse  it  of 
immorality  and  impotence.  But  if  society 
has,  as  much  and  doubtless  more  than  the 
humblest  citizen,  the  right  to  watch  over 


ments,  formidable  or  frail,  grave  or  trivial, 
that  has  not  its  centre  or  at  least  some  of 
its  ramifications  at  Paris.  Neither  the  min¬ 
ister  nor  the  prefect  can  remain  strangers 
to  the  political  police  ;  the  former  called  to 
embrace  all  France  in  his  survey,  cannot 
shut  his  eyes  upon  Paris;  the  latter  pos¬ 
sesses  such  means  of  information  and  in¬ 
vestigation,  that  the  government  would 
lose  by  depriving  itself  of  his  co-operation, 
the  most  valuable  resources.  This  necessi- 
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ty  admitted,  the  minister  ought  to  measure 
the  province  of  his  subordinate, and  the  lat¬ 
ter  never  seek  to  extend  it;  ihe  political 
police  is  not  an  obligatory  attribution  of  the 
prefecture  of  police,  it  is  added,  but  by  a 
delegation  of  the  minister  who  has  always 
the  right  of  fixing  its  conditions  and  im¬ 
portance. 

Ostensible  and  Secret — Description  of. 

The  auxiliaries  of  the  prefect  in  his'po- 
litical  investigations,  are  of  two  kinds — 
ostensible  and  secret.  In  a  great  number 
of  cases,  for  the  majority  of  informations, 
the  public  officers  are  employed  ;  but  to 
penetrate  into  the  very  bosom  of  parties  the 
intervention  of  secret  agents  is  indispensa¬ 
ble. 

The  secret  agents  of  the  political  police, 
devoted  originally  to  other  pursuits,  leaving 
the  ordinary  employments  of  life,  have  been 
for  the  greater  part  reduced  to  this  calling 
by  want,  vanity,  love  of  pleasure,  dissipation. 
A  few  women  also  in  similar  conditions  turn 
themselves  to  it,  to  cover  extravagant  ex¬ 
penses,  to  gain  a  position  in  society  which 
their  limited  fortunes  would  interdict  to 
them.  They  display  in  the  office  consider¬ 
able  finesse,  a  spirit  of  intrigue,  genius  and 
curiosity  ;  but  too  often  swayed  by  petty 
passions,  they  merit  little  confidence.  A 
few  informers  yield  to  hard  necessity  ;  in 
1831  the  prefecture  received  the  most  im¬ 
portant  disclosures  from  a  young  and  very 
intelligent  student,  whom  a  moderate  salary, 
thus  earned,  often  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
enabled  to  support  a  mother  and  sister  and 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  course.  Cer¬ 
tain  documents  are  communicated  under 
the  impulse  of  honorable  and  disinterested 
sentiments — others,  in  greater  number,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  fear.  Timid  men  suffer 
themselves  to  be  involved  in  a  conspiracy, 
in  a  secret  society,  from  weakness,  from 
excitement,  without  weighing  the  conse¬ 
quences,  afterwards  terror  seizes  them,  con¬ 
science  is  troubled  ;  to  withdraw  from  these 
fatal  ties  would  be  dangerous;  they  dare 
not  burst  them,  and  purchase  at  least  impu¬ 
nity  by  turning  informers.  Others  organize 
plots  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  them. 
A  prefect  of  police  was  one  day  greatly  em¬ 
barrassed,  confident  as  he  was  in  five  or  six 
chevaliers  d*  industries  who  mutually  betray¬ 
ed  each  other,  and  who  had  got  up  a  con¬ 
spiracy  only^  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
to  each  other  the  profits  of  a  delation.  He 
knew  the  several  members,  he  maintained 
an  intercourse  with  them  and  held  all  the 
threads  of  the  scheme  of  which  he  might 
have  been  considered  the  soul  and  the  chief. 
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He  only  communicated  to  each  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  Catalines  the  information  furnished 
by  his  pretended  accomplices. 

In  general  the  police  services  are  obtain¬ 
ed  at  small  expense.  The  competition  is 
very  great,  the  consciences  are  tariffed  at 
a  very  low  price.  Every  day  numerous 
candidates  present  themselves,  and  the  cor¬ 
respondence  is  full  of  ofl^ers  of  service. 

The  prefect  of  police  cannot  bring  too 
much  care,  too  much  circumspection,  to  the 
examination  of  the  documents  furnished  by 
his  agents;  some  deceive  him  knowingly; 
others,  in  large  numbers,  compose  their  re¬ 
ports  with  great  negligence  ;  others,  and 
these  are  the  least  culpable,  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  vague  and  uninteresting  intima¬ 
tions.  A  judicious  distrust  ought  to  attach 
to  all  ;  the  report  of  an  individual  rarely 
merits  credence,  it  ought  to  be  confirmed, 
modified,  verified  by  the  aid  of  other  doc¬ 
uments.  The  circumstances  should  be 
weighed,  the  character  of  the  informer  ap¬ 
preciated,  his  situation,  his  habits,  taken 
into  consideration.  Few  offices  demand 
more  tact,  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
finesse  and  activity,  than  the  direction  of  the 
police. 

With  the  aid  of  the  instruments  at  his 
disposal,  and  the  hints  which  he  procures 
for  money  or  gratuitously,  the  prefect  is 
informed  of  the  most  important  facts,  and, 
if  he  is  not  apprised  of  all  the  acts  medi¬ 
tated  against  the  public  peace,  he  is  in  pos¬ 
session  of  at  least  the  greater  number. 

Many  persons,  even  among  the  most  in¬ 
telligent,  imagine  that  he  is  aware  of  all 
I  that  passes  in  Paris;  that  not  a  family  dis¬ 
turbance,  a  scandalous  adventure,  almost  a 
domestic  quarrel  can  escape  him.  They 
I  would  like,  they  sometimes  say,  to  hold  this 
office,  were  it  only  for  twenty-four  hours, 
in  order  to  obtain  revelations,  so  curious, 
so  piquant,  so  worthy  of  attention.  To 
hear  them  you  would  think  us  still  at  the 
lime  when  the  Lientenant  General  of  police 
degraded  his  character  to  pander  to  the  old 
age  of  a  king  surfeited  by  debauchery.  The 
police  of  the  present  day  is  another  thing, 
it  does  not  lend  itself  to  unworthy  investi¬ 
gations.  For  it  also,  private  life  is  a  sanc¬ 
tuary,  for  the  factious  spirit  which  it  pur¬ 
sues,  appertains  to  public  life,  even  w'hen  it 
is  covered  with  a  veil.  Inquests  claimed 
by  the  families  themselves  sometimes  oblige 
the  police  to  enter  into  their  domestic  se¬ 
crets,  but  the  cases  are  rare,  received  wdth 
extreme  reserve,  and  buried  in  religious 
secrecy.  As  to  those  that  touch  on  poli¬ 
tics  they  are  kept  to  their  proper  object; 
the  police  would  be  blamable  of  violating 
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the  mysteries  of  private  life  and  of  pro¬ 
faning  the  domestic  sanctuary. 

But  it  must  be  present  wherever  sedition 
is  at  work,  in  the  workshop  where  recruits 
are  registered  for  revolt;  in  the  tavern, 
where  the  confidential  assemble,  at  certain 
appointed  days,  to  concert  the  insurrection 
or  attack,  in  the  midst  of  the  secret  socie¬ 
ties  where  murder  and  assassination  are 
planned  under  the  sacrilegious  guarantee  of 
an  odious  oath.  It  is  its  duty  to  seize  the 
clandestine  publications  that  influence  the 
passions  of  the  credulous,  arms,  deposits 
of  powder,  the  excrable  munitions  of  civil 
war,  and  to  secure  the  agitators  who  carry 
disturbance  into  our  cities  and  mourning 
into  our  families.  It  ought  also  to  look 
higher,  happy  and  proud  when  it  can  strip 
of  their  cowardly  incognito  the  leaders  of 
those  anarchical  attempts— those  who,  keep¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  back  ground,  expose 
to  danger  those  poor  victims  whose  ig¬ 
norance  they  have  deluded  and  whose  sin¬ 
cerity  they  have  decived — men  of  detesta¬ 
ble  ambition  who  conceal  under  an  exterior 
of  patriotism,  the  most  selfish  aims,  the 
most  grasping  passions. 

The  actual  state  of  our  manners  has  al¬ 
most  entirely  destroyed  the  inspection  of 
the  police  in  high  life  and  in  the  salons.  It 
is  not  there  that  conspiracies  are  hatched. 
Institutions  that  place  in  competition  with 
the  government,  a  crowd  of  citizens  in  the 
parliament  and  the  elective  assemblies,  and 
assign  it  for  support  all  these  co-operators, 
have  put  an  end  to  the  plots  of  which  an 
absolute  monarchy  often  witnessed  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  in  the  very  palace  of  the  Sovereign. 
The  progress  of  democracy  has  driven  to 
the  lowest  ranks  the  thoughts  of  conspiracy, 
and  hostility  to  the  government  is  transfer¬ 
red  into  revolts  and  attempts  in  the  streets. 
Formerly  the  police  of  the  salons  applied 
themselves  particularly  to  ascertaining  the 
public  opinion,  which  a  muzzled  press  could 
not  publish,  and  to  following  certain  men 
whom  a  state’s  prison  could  at  any  moment 
reduce  to  impotence  ;  to-day,  thank  God, 
the  journals  are  free  and  the  state  prisons 
abolished.  Each  party  discloses  every 
morning  in  its  newspapers,  its  hopes  and 
its  fears ;  the  adversaries  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  are  known  and  avowed,  and  the  most 
eminent  take  the  political  tribune  for  the 
rather  indiscreet  confidant  of  their  griev¬ 
ances  and  their  hostility.  Amid  the  lights 
of  such  a  publicity,  what  information  of  im¬ 
portance  could  a  secret  police  obtain  in  the 
salons  1 

The  political  police  are  interdicted  from 
ever  serving  interests  purely  ministerial  or 
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private.  Its  intervention  is  not  necessary 
and  consequently  not  legitimate  but  when 
it  is  applied  to  acts  that  are  dangerous  and 
punishable.  There  would  be  a  species  of 
prevarication  in  dispensing  its  resources 
for  a  vile  personal  espionage,  to  watch  sim¬ 
ple  political  adversaries,  and  thus  rake  up 
a  text  for  party  accusations  and  contempt¬ 
ible  recriminations. 

When  all  the  reports  are  made,  all  the 
intimations  brought  together,  all  the  results 
disposed  in  due  order,  commences  the  part 
of  the  magistrate  who  directs  them.  It  is  for 
his  political  mind  to  deduce  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  facts  revealed,  and  to  order 
the  measures  which  they  command.  If 
these  facts  constitute  a  crime  or  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  if  sufficient  proof  can  be  obtained, 
if  the  noise  of  a  prosecution  be  not  more 
prejudicial  than  advantageous,  justice  must 
be  invoked,  and  the  administration,  having 
transmitted  it  the  documents,  leaves  it  to 
accomplish  freely  its  ministry. 

Commonly,  however,  the  elements  of  a 
judicial  prosecution  are  wanting  ;  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  convinced,  but  justice  could  not 
arrive  at  a  legal  certainty.  In  these  cases 
a  thousand  embarrassments  clog  the  admin¬ 
istration  ;  a  terrible  responsibility  weighs 
upon  it ;  it  knows  the  existence  of  the  plot 
and  can  neither  punish  the  authors,  for  want 
of  proof,  nor  arrest  them  for  want  of  au¬ 
thority  ;  if  it  take  precautionary  measures, 
it  is  accused  of  wishing  to  alarm  the  coun¬ 
try,  of  creating  disturbance  to  subserve  po¬ 
litical  views,  or  of  basely  surrendering 
itself  to  groundless  fears ;  if  the  disorder 
break  out,  it  is  reproached  for  not  having  pre¬ 
vented  it,  for  having  allowed  deluded  men  to 
ruin  themselves,  whom  it  might  possibly 
have  rescuedfrom  theabyss,  with  havingper- 
haps  drawn  them  into  it  by  abominable  prov¬ 
ocations.  Party  spirit  is  ingenious,  inventive, 
and  devises  attacks  for  every  hypothesis.  If 
these  hypotheses  are  inevitable,  at  least  let 
the  prudence  of  the  magistrates  strip  them  of 
every  shadow  of  truth.  When  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  is  dangerous  and  does  not  promise  a  cer¬ 
tainty  in  the  result,  the  administration  have 
recourse  to  means  which  are  proper  to  it.  It 
can  disturb  the  guilty  by  letting  them  see 
that  they  are  discovered,  spread  division 
among  their  ranks  by  showing  that  there 
are  traitors  amongst  them,  detach  confi¬ 
dants  by  persuasion,  fear  or  interest.  These 
means,  skilfully  used,  have  often  better 
served  the  public  weal  than  the  luxury  of 
prosecutions  and  the  rigor  of  condemna¬ 
tions.  The  violators  of  the  laws  are  ac¬ 
cessible  to  fears,  to  suspicions,  which  the 
sslightest  incident  keeps  alive  and  irri- 
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tates;  it  is  easy  to  disconcert  them,  to 
throw  obstacles  in  their  way,  which,  with¬ 
out  changing  their  dispositions,  hinders 
them  from  committing  themselves  to  any 
serious  or  formidable  act.  The  govern- 
ment,  notwithstanding,  keeps  always  on  its 
guard,  the  police  watch  noiselessly,  always 
ready,  if  it  cannot  thwart  wicked  projects, 
to  prevent  all  danger  in  case  of  execution, 
and  to  enlighten  the  path  of  justice. 

IV. 

Civil  Police, 

The  domain  of  the  Police  of  Security  is 
unlimited  ;  all  that  relates  to  the  defence 
of  persons  and  properties  belongs  to  it.  The 
political  police  has  detractors  ;  the  police 
of  security  has  none  ;  it  excites  complaint 
only  when  it  fails  to  gain  its  end,  and  those 
who  think  that  government  ought  not  to 
take  any  measure  against  the  acts  which 
menace  its  security,  find  all  those  excellent 
which  tend  to  protect  their  purse  or  their 
existence. 

The  police  of  security  is  present  wher¬ 
ever  there  are  large  assemblies — in  the 
theatres,  the  fetes,  the  public  walking- 
grounds  where  throng  the  crowd.  An  in¬ 
surrection  or  an  affray  brings  it  instantly 
out :  everywhere  it  has  for  guides  its  agents, 
and  for  its  supreme  force  the  municipal 
guard,  and  in  case  of  need,  all  the  troops  of 
a  numerous  garrison.  It  is  it  that  ensures 
the  execution  of  the  laws  and  ordinances 
relative  to  the  surveillance  of  the  persons 
who  give  the  passports  to  travellers,  the 
permits  of  sojourn  or  the  livrets  to  those 
whom  the  law  subjects  to  this  measure  of 
order,  who  examine  the  passports  of  stran¬ 
gers,  the  cartes  de  securite  required  in  a  few’ 
special  cases,  the  permissions  or  fui low’s 
accorded  to  military  men,  w’ho  inspect  the 
lodging  houses  and  w'atch  their  movements. 
According  to  the  circumstances  it  is  toler¬ 
ant  or  rigorous  in  its  conduct,  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  careful  not  to  impose  on  the  citizens 
any  unnecessary  restraint. 

To  those  general  measures  it  joins  some 
special  precautions  in  certain  determinate 
cases.  An  insane  person  commits  acts 
of  violence,  he  is  locked  up  ;  a  child  has 
been  abandoned  in  the  street,  it  is  placed  in 
an  hospital ;  a  citizen  has  disappeared, 
search  is  made  for  iiis  recovery  j  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  death' disquiets  the  public, 
the  physicians  investigate  the  cause ;  a 
house  takes  fire,  the  firemen  run  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  dame  ;  the  dangerous  callings  are 
regulated — those  who  sell  certain  prohibit¬ 
ed  w’eapons  subjected  to  particular  injunc¬ 
tions — the  insane  hospitals,  those  where 


children  are  placed  to  be  w’eaned,  visited,  and 
held  to  numerous  formalities  ;  means  of  as¬ 
sistance  are  devised,  instructions  diffused 
to  restore  the  drowned  or  the  asphyxied  to 
life  ;  w’herever  human  existence  is  in  peril, 
the  police  is  present  w’ith  instruction,  pre¬ 
caution,  assistance. 

This  protection  does  not  cease  with  the 
persons.  If  lotteries  and  clandestine  gam¬ 
bling  houses  take  the  place  of  the  official 
establishments  which  the  government  of 
July  has  had  the  glory  of  suppressing,  they 
are  surprised  by  adroit  agents  and  handed 
over  to  the  tribunals.  If  games  of  chance 
in  the  streets  spread  their  snares  for  the 
honest  earnings  of  the  mechanic,  the  hand 
of  a  city  constable  disperses  them  and 
seizes  the  greedy  banker  j  the  venders  of 
curiosities  and  old  clothes,  those  brokers  of 
theft,  obliged  to  account  for  every  transac¬ 
tion  of  their  trade — live  under  the  burden 
of  a  complicity  always  suspended  over  their 
heads. 

But  the  services  of  the  Police  of  Security 
are  especially  conspicuous  in  its  indefatiga¬ 
ble,  skilful,  courageous  struggle  with  the 
abandoned  classes  of  society,  who  seem  at 
open  w’ar  w’ith  its  institutions  and  its  morals. 

There  is,  at  the  bottom  of  the  population 
of  every  large  city,  a  mass  of  wretches,  who 
live  w  ithout  the  pale  of  the  laws,  having  no 
rule  of  action  but  their  cupidity,  no  means 
of  F  bsistence  but  crime,  no  god  but  their 
pa  ns.  Theft  is  their  resource,  the  most 
inlw  debauchery  their  pleasure,  the  pri¬ 
son  o.  .he  gallows  their  inevitable  end. 
Every  day,  before  the  tribunals,  they  alarm 
the  audience  still  less  by  their  misdeeds  than 
by  the  insolence  of  their  language  and  the 
rudeness  of  their  gestures.  Certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  certain  streets,  certain  houses  habit¬ 
ually  receive  them  ;  frightful  dens  are  the 
theatre  of  their  orgies;  lodgers  let  them 
some  dingy  little  rooms  W'here  they  pass 
the  night  huddled  together;  if  this  resource 
fail,  they  fly  into  the  country,  and  find  in 
the  quarries  an  ill-favored  asylum,  or  it  may 
be  they  wander  through  the  streets,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  patrole  that  pursues  them,  watching 
the  unseasonable  inhabitant  who  will  deliver 
them  his  purse.  They  have  made  themselves 
a  language  of  their  ow’n,  now  old,  w’hich 
Cartouche  used  to  speak,  and  which  is  taught 
in  the  prisons  and  transmitted  from  one  gen¬ 
eration  to  another.  Such  is  commonly  the 
life  of  the  runaway  slaves,  the  liberated  wffio 
have  passed  their  limits,  all  those,  in  fine, 
w’hose  life  is  a  perpetual  violation  of  the 
law's;  they  know'  one  another,  sustain  each 
other,  concert  together  the  nocturnal  at¬ 
tacks,  the  burglaries,  the  depredations 
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whereby  they  live.  This  detestable  indus¬ 
try  is  distributed  accordinof  to  the  difTerent 
capacities  ;  crime  has  its  specihcations,  and 
follows  the  economical  rule  of  the  division 
of  labor.  All  the  varieties  of  theft,  picking 
pockets,  sharking,  robbery,  furnish  their 
contingent.  Some  are  charged  to  discover 
the  opportunities  for  larceny,  others  to  ex¬ 
ecute  it ;  intelligence  and  strength  have  sep¬ 
arate  parts  assigned  them.  Certain  exploits 
are  planned  long  beforehand,  studied,  con¬ 
trived  with  formidable  care  and  terrible  pre¬ 
cautions.  Accredited  receivers  keep  always 
burning  the  furnaces  wherein  the  gold  and 
silver  not  coined,  the  vessel,  the  trinket,  are 
immediately  placed  in  the  crucible  and  turn¬ 
ed  into  ingots  ;  they  have  in  their  ranks  lock¬ 
smiths  to  fabricate  false  keys,  stage  drivers 
to  effect  transportations,  forgers  to  coun¬ 
terfeit  writings  ;  they  send  their  confidants 
to  reconnoitre  the  disposition  of  the  apart¬ 
ments,  to  take  impressions  of  the  locks, 
count  the  number  of  the  family,  study  its 
habits ;  they  provoke  crowds  in  the  streets, 
whether  by  engaging  in  a  dispute,  or  by  set¬ 
ting  up  a  ballad-singer  or  a  troup  of  moun¬ 
tebanks,  and  unsuspecting  curiosity  pays  its 
tribute.  The  credulous  stranger  falls  into 
their  toils ;  the  inexperienced  cashier  sees 
his  money-bag  escape  with  the  thief  who 
has  snatched  it  from  him  ;  the  wagon  laden 
with  merchandise,  if  the  guide  quit  it  a  sin¬ 
gle  instant,  is  immediately  rifled.  The  goods 
displayed  outside  the  shop  for  show,  are  to 
them  a  prey  constantly  exposed.  In  the 
midst  of  the  theatres,  at  the  sermons  of  the 
preachers  in  vogue,  in  the  public  walks, 
wherever  the  fashionable  (Je  beau  monde^  are 
assembled,  is  to  be  found  one  of  their  frater¬ 
nity,  dressed  with  taste  and  affluence,  assum¬ 
ing  lofty  airs,  mixing  graciously  with  the 
crowd,  and  by  and  by,  watches,  spy-glasses, 
and  jewelry  have  disappeared  in  his  hands ; 
young  and  brilliant  women  enter  the  shops, 
ask  to  be  shown  a  hundred  valuable  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  dexterously  slip  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  under  their  splendid  pelerine.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  multitude  of  their 
contrivances,  the  boldness  of  their  projects, 
the  energy  of  their  means  of  execution. 
They  form  a  vast  conspiracy,  organized  at 
all  points,  against  whosoever  has  any  thing 
to  lose,  and  which  is  not  disconcerted  by  any 
difficulty,  restrained  by  any  curb,  frightened 
by  any  danger. 

It  is  to  combat  this,  to  reduce  it  to  impo¬ 
tence,  that  the  Police  of  Security  is  conse¬ 
crated,  and  in  fulfilling  this  duty  it  displays 
a  zeal,  an  ability,  a  courage  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  This  also  has  its  public  and 
its  private  agents;  the  former  watch  the 


thieves  without  joining  them  ;  the  latter  ap¬ 
proach  them  nearer,  and  without  ever,  in 
any  shape,  present  or  distant,  dipping  in 
their  misdeeds,  they  meet  them,  know  them 
personally,  and  can  tell  exactly  the  charac¬ 
ters,  the  contrivances  of  these  miserable 
wretches: — those  savages  straying  in  the 
midst  of  civilization,  and  who  might  laugh 
at  our  laws,  if  society  had  not  in  its  service 
eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  and  mouths  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  secrets  of  their  wickedness.  The 
agents  of  the  police  know  their  password, 
and  dog  them  from  the  time  that  they  find 
them  in  the  country  ;  they  mix  in  their  turn 
with  the  public  for  its  protection  ;  they  seize 
the  hand  still  reeking  with  the  stolen  object, 
and  restore  it  to  the  passer,  who  is  surpri¬ 
sed  and  delighted  with  a  public  vigilance 
which  guards  his  purse  better  than  he  does 
himself ;  they  follow  them  to  the  hotel, 
whither  they  are  attracted  by  a  rich  prey, 
in  the  obscure  staircase  which  leads  to  the 
solitary  lodging  of  a  poor  mechanic  at  work, 
or  they  wait  them  outside,  and  secure  all  at 
once  the  thief,  his  instruments  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  his  plunder.  As  soon  as  a  receiver 
of  stolen  goods  is  known,  they  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  house;  without  showing  them¬ 
selves,  they  open  the  door  to  his  impudent 
customers,  and  these,  in  place  of  an  accom¬ 
plice  to  give  them  the  price  of  their  booty, 
find  the  agent  of  the  public  authority  who 
seizes  them  by  the  neck.  On  hearing  the 
circumstances  of  a  theft,  they  will  be  able 
to  tell  the  author.  Some  years  ago,  the 
medals  of  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  having 
been  purloined,  the  agents,  on  sight  of  the 
contrivances  employed,  designated  the  man 
who,  subsequently,  declared  himself  guilty. 
In  absence  of  a  special  sign,  they  are  gui¬ 
ded  by  a  marvellous  instinct ;  the  slightest 
indication  flashes  light  upon  them:  the  pa¬ 
per  wadding  of  the  fire-arm,  an  instrument 
left  behind,  the  trace  of  the  footsteps,  the 
reminiscences  of  the  neighbors,  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  products  of  the  crime,  excessive 
expenditure  without  resources  to  justify  it, 
a  word  dropped  in  anger  or  intoxication,  no¬ 
thing  is  neglected ;  the  memoranda  are  all 
consulted,  the  circumstances  considered, 
the  informations  compared.  At  certain  pe¬ 
riods,  the  public  houses  of  ill-fame,  the  pes¬ 
tilent  taverns  of  the  populace,  are  all  of  a 
sudden  simultaneously  rummaged  in  the 
night  by  the  brigade  of  the  Police  of  Secu¬ 
rity ;  numerous  patroles  surround  the  quar¬ 
ries  in  the  suburbs,  shut  the  issues,  and  ex¬ 
plore  the  recesses.  These  expeditions 
place  in  the  hands  of  authority  a  multitude 
of  fugitives  from  justice,  of  runaway  galley- 
slaves,  of  wretches  without  resources,  with- 
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out  papers,  without  means  of  existence  ; 
the  fugitives  are  sent  to  the  bagne  or  to  the 
maisons  centrals ;  the  liberated,  prosecuted 
judicially  for  breaking  the  limits,  the  home¬ 
less,  for  vagrancy,  and  Paris  may  repose 
more  tranquilly,  delivered  at  least  for  a 
time,  from  the  presence  of  these  famished 
and  desperate  guests.  At  night  the  agents 
of  safety  are  spread  through  the  streets  and 
in  small  groups,  well  armed,  well  resolved  ; 
they  traverse  the  places  most  desert, 
the  best  calculated  to  tempt  the  audacity  of 
the  malefactor  ;  they  slip  into  the  shade 
noiselessly,  they  squat  along  the  house- 
walls,  stop  the  individual  whom  they  find 
the  bearer  of  suspected  packages,  or  even 
embarrassed  in  his  countenance,  and  judge 
by  his  answers  whether  they  ought  to  let  him 
gohis  way,  wait  upon  him  to  the  residence  he 
has  given  himself,  or  put  him  in  safe  keep¬ 
ing.  The  municipal  guards  assist  them  in 
these  nocturnal  rounds,  and  patroles,  in 
places  where  the  footsteps  have  no  noise 
and  the  uniform  no  splendor,  also  seize  both 
the  individuals  ready  to  commit  a  crime 
and  those  who  carry  off  in  the  dark  the  del- 
atory  produce  of  the  crime  already  perpetrat¬ 
ed.  Thus  the  defenders  of  order  and  public  re¬ 
pose  rival  in  activity,  in  perseverance,  the  ex¬ 
perienced  in  crime  ;  the  gratitude  of  all  hon¬ 
est  men  recompenses  their  efforts,  the  social 
force  sustains  them,  the  sentiment  of  rec¬ 
titude  cheers  them,  animates  them,  and  as¬ 
sures  their  success. 

The  first  care  of  every  arrested  malefac¬ 
tor  is  to  conceal  his  name,  and  hinder  the 
establishment  of  his  identity  ;  the  police  of 
safety  have  agents  whose  merciless  memo¬ 
ries  recognise  the  features  of  those  whom 
they  have  once  seen ;  they  apply  wdth  a 
precision  w'hich  is  never  at  fault,  all  the 
signs  published  by  administrative  authority. 
The  archives  of  the  prefecture  of  police 
contain  besides,  under  the  title  of  “Judicial 
Summaries,”  the  slate,  always  current,  of 
every  individual  condemned  by  the  crimi¬ 
nal  and  correctional  jurisdictions  of  the 
kingdom.  More  than  800,000  are  register¬ 
ed,  and  each  is  followed  by  a  complete  list 
of  all  the  judgments  of  condemnation  w’here- 
in  it  figures.  This  statement,  which  used 
to  occupy  four  hundred  registers,  whose 
supplementary  papers  filled  forty  wooden 
chests,  is  now'  distributed  on  single  bulle¬ 
tins,  each  containing  all  that  relates  to  the 
same  individual,  and  placed  upon  files,  in 
alphabetical  order,  so  as  to  render  a  consul¬ 
tation  of  them  simple  and  convenient.  The 
judicial  summaries  are  of  immense  utility  ; 
every  day  they  furnish  a  reply  to  the  hypo¬ 
critical  protestations  of  old  convicts,  who. 
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arraigned  anew,  reckon  on  the  oblivion  of 
their  former  transgressions.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  all  their  antecedent  offences  are  dis¬ 
covered  and  recounted.  The  facility  and 
promptitude  of  these  searches  frequently 
excite  the  admiration  of  strangers  and  con¬ 
found  the  accused.  Thanks  to  the  judicial 
summaries,  at  Paris,  the  magistrates  of  the 
public  ministry,  informed  of  every  condem¬ 
nation  already  undergone  by  the  arraign¬ 
ed,  can  enlighten  the  judges  on  his  former 
transgressions,  and  require,  if  there  be 
ground  for  it,  the  aggravations  of  punish¬ 
ment  applicable  to  relapses.  The  jurisdic¬ 
tions  of  the  departments  might  derive  the 
same  utility  from  a  recourse  to  these  official 
documents,  which  embrace  all  France,  but 
most  of  them  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  their 
existence. 

The  prefecture  of  police  has  long  since 
ceased  to  employ  persons  retaken  by  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  brigades  of  security.  Public 
opinion  became  alarmed  at  the  confidence 
accorded  to  convicts,  and  protested  against 
the  fitness  attached  in  some  sort  to  the  ju¬ 
dicial  stigma.  These  complaints  w'ere  not 
destitute  of  foundation  ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  impossible  entirely  to  renounce  the 
services  of  this  class  of  men,  and  agents 
mingling  with  the  lives  and  habits  of  male¬ 
factors  cannot  recommend  themselves  by 
purity  of  character  and  dignity  of  manners. 
The  delegates  of  the  prefect,  charged  with 
this  part  of  the  service,  are  enjoined  to  al- 
w’ays  choose  the  least  unworthy  intermedi¬ 
aries,  and  not  to  confer  a  public  character 
on  those  whose  official  co-operation  would 
degrade  the  administration. 

With  the  surveillance  of  the  malefactorsis 
closely  connected  the  guardianship  and  the 
police  of  the  prisons,  equally  confided  to  the 
prefect  of  police.  Paris  contains  eight 
houses  of  imprisonment — the  depot  of  the 
prefecture  of  police  for  the  persons  ar¬ 
rested  flagrante  delicto  and  who  are  to  be 
afterward  brought  to  trial,  the  maisons  d'ar- 
rets  of  la  Force,  of  Made  bonnettes  and  of 
Saint-Pelagie  for  committed  men,  the  Conci- 
ergerie  for  the  accused  who  are  remanded  to 
the  court  of  assizes,  the  prison  of  saint-La- 
zare  for  the  women  committed  and  condemn¬ 
ed  correctionally,  the  depot  of  Roquette- 
street  for  the  condemned  who  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  bagnes  or  the  maison  centrals^  and 
in  fine  the  house  of  correction  for  juvenile 
delinquents  ;  a  special  prison  is  appropriat¬ 
ed  to  the  prisoners  for  debt,  and  beside  this, 
Saint-Denis  contains  a  house  of  correction 
and  a  depot  of  security.  The  main  popu¬ 
lation  of  these  several  prisons  is  estimated 
at  5000  individuals. 
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The  erection  of  a  new  prison  for  the 
committed  is  commenced.  The  three  houses 
which  it  is  designed  to  substitute,  are  wor¬ 
thy  neither  of  our  morals  nor  of  a  city  like 
Paris.  Despite  the  divisions  of  the  interior, 
the  prisoners  are  exposed  there  to  a  deplor¬ 
able  contamination  ;  in  the  portions  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  most  dangerous  are  daily 
practised  the  most  scandalous  excesses; 
crime  holdfe  there  an  open  school,  felonies 
are  meditated  and  the  most  execrable  com¬ 
pacts  are  formed.  The  new  prison  will  be 
fitted  for  imprisonment  in  cells;  the  gen¬ 
eral  security,  public  morals,  humanity, 
unite  in  urging  its  construction; 

The  depot  of  the  prefecture  and  the 
Conciergeri  are  close  and  unhealthy,  and 
yet  these  prisons  are  destined  for  prisoners 
while  covered  with  the  legal  presumption 
of  innocence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  immense  undertakings  which  are  about 
to  give  Paris  a  palace  of  justice  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  wants  of  its  justiceable  popu¬ 
lation,  those  prisoners  will  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten. 

The  debtor’s  prison  and  the  convict  pri¬ 
son  {depot  des  condemnes)  newly  built,  appear 
sufficiently  suited  for  their  respective  des 
tinations,  and  the  nature  of  the  population 
by  which  they  are  occupied  scarcely  ad¬ 
mits,  for  opposite  reasons,  but  of  measures 
of  order  and  security. 

The  administration  has  not  yet  thought 
of  establishing  a  disciplinary  regimen  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  prison  of  Saint  Lazare  and 
there  for  juvenile  delinquents  ;  its  happy 
effects  in  these  instances  have  evinced  of 
how  many  prudent  and  liberal  reforms  our 
prison  descipline  is  susceptible. 

Saint  Lazare  is  devoted  to  committed  and 
condemned  women,  and  to  prostitutes  de¬ 
tained  by  administrative  means.  A  parti- 
ticular  section  of  it  is  besides  appropriated 
to  young  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
acquitted  but  retained  under  administra¬ 
tive  tutelage.  It  is  conducted  with  the 
most  perfect  order,  the  men  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  all  interior  service,  the  work¬ 
shops  are  subject  to  a  severe  discipline; 
but  the  rule  of  silence  has  not  been  yet  in¬ 
troduced,  and  cellular  imprisonment  by 
night  has  been  established  only  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  young  women. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  house  of  the 
Jeunes  detinus  that  experiments  of  the  high¬ 
est  interest  have  been  made.  The  cellular 
system  has  been  applied  by  day  as  well  as 
by  night,  and  has  been  reconciled  with  the 
instruction,  the  religious  exercises  and  the 
demands  of  the  manual  labors  ;  it  has  ex¬ 
ercised  an  influence  detrimental  neither  to 


the  health  nor  the  morals  of  the  confined. 
Several  reports  published  during  the  late 
years  attest  the  success  of  this  special  regi¬ 
men,  and  the  government  has  recently 
erected  this  prison  into  a  central  house 
under  the  title  of  Maison  centralt  (Teduca- 
tion  correctionelle.  The  state  defrays  its 
expenses,  but  it  remains  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  prefecture  of  police.  The 
prefect  has  encouraged  and  aided  with  his 
constant  support  the  benevolent  society 
voluntarily  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
curing  patrons  for  the  young  delinquents 
set  at  liberty,  and  which  has  contributed, 
with  the  care  of  the  administration,  to 
diminish  very  considerably  the  number  of 
relapses. 

The  prefect  of  police  administers  also 
the  Alms-house  {depot  de  mendicite)  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  erected  at  Villers- 
Cotterets^  and  which  gives  an  asylum  to  7 
or  800  aged  persons  of  both  sexes.  This 
establishment  is  kept  with  equal  ord^r  and 
economy  :  the  innmtes  are  lodged,  fed, 
furnished  with  clothes,  fire  and  attendance 
in  sickness  for  the  small  sum  of  50  or  55 
centimes  a  day,  and  the  diet  is  excellent  ; 
they  remain  there  in  the  enjoyment  even  of 
personal  liberty,  for,  they  have,  in  turn, 
permission  to  go  out  of  the  establishment 
to  work  or  simply  to  walk. 

The  authority  conferred  on  the  prefect  of 
police  over  the  prisons  enables  him  to  con¬ 
tribute  effectually  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  propounded  by  science,  and  to 
select  with  certitude  the  wisest  and  the 
truest  applications.  Invested  with  a  power 
which  extends  over  a  main  population  of 
5000  in  confinement,  he  can  exercise  a 
marked  influence  upon  public  morals,  and 
the  security  of  the  capital,  and  evince,  to 
the  common  good,  not  that  spurious  and 
undiscerning  philanthropy  which  flatters 
the  prisoners  and  leads  them  to  prefer  the 
prison  to  their  own  houses,  but  that  dis¬ 
cipline,  humane  although  rigorous,  ener¬ 
getic, benevolent,  although  inflexible,  which 
makes  social  justice  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
the  imprisoned  as  the  austere  and  impartial 
guardian  of  morality  and  of  order. 

The  police  of  security  exercises  a  last 
attribute,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  notwithstan ling  the  difficulltes 
of  the  subject — it  is  the  police  of  prostitu¬ 
tion. 

[The  author  here  proceeds  to  disclose  the 
system  of  legalized  prostitution,  as  it  ex¬ 
ists  in  Paris  ;  but,  as  we  are  far  from  coin¬ 
ciding  with  his  advocacy  of  it,  and  hope 
never  so  see  such  wickedness  legalized  by 
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our  authorities,  we  omit  the  remarks  on 
that  subject. — Ed.] 

V. 

The  political  police  has  dispelled  the  se¬ 
dition  ;  the  police  of  security  prevented  or 
surprised  the  attempts  of  the  evil-doers; 
both  together  have  spread  over  the  city  a ! 
beneficent  protection.  Paris  obtains  of  the  j 
administrative  police  the  enjoyments  of  life, 
well-being  in  its  widest  acceptation  ;  the 
administrative  police  purveys  for  its  sub-* 
sistence,  facilitates  at  all  points  a  free,  easy 
and  sure  circulation,  and  has  every  thing 
instantly  removed  which  might  injure  the 
public 'health.  Articles  of  subsistence,  cir¬ 
culation  through  the  city,  salubrity — such 
are,  in  their  most  extensive  signification, 
the  objects  of  its  vigilance. 

Police  of  Alarkets. 

The  rich  pasture-lands  of  the  north,  of  the 
west,  61  the  centre,  raise  numerous  herds 
of  cattle.  The  administration  of  Paris  draws 
them  towards  the  Capital,  not  by  compul¬ 
sory  means,  always  impotent,  always  follow¬ 
ed  by  inquietudes,  which  repel  instead  of 
attracting  the  producer,  but  by  special  facil¬ 
ities  which  promise  him  a  certain  sale  and 
an  immediate  receipt  of  the  price.  Liberty 
in  these  matters  is  a  principle  of  good  ad¬ 
ministration  as  well  as  a  political  right. 
The  commodities  bring  themselves,  so  to 
say,  to  a  market  of  a  million  of  consumers; 
it  is  almost  sufficient  for  the  public  author¬ 
ity  not  to  repulse  them. 

That  of  Paris  shows  itself  affable,  com¬ 
placent,  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  Vast  markets  are  open  to  them  for 
provisions.  AtSceauxand  Poissy,  immense 
sheds,  safe  sheltering  places,  establishments 
which  afford  every  convenience,  receive  the 
oxen,  the  calves  and  sheep;  the  butchers 
who  come  to  purchase  pay  “  cash  down,” 
by  means  of  checks  on  the  bank  of  Poissy, 
a  bank  now  old,  and  whose  long  and  useful 
management  affords  a  powerful  proof  of  the 
utility  of  those  institutions  »)f  credit ;  the 
farmer,  freed  from  all  concern,  possessed  of 
the  value  of  liis  produce,  may  immediately 
regain  his  home.  A  cattle-market  is  also 
held  at  la  ChapeUe ;  and  in  Paris,  at  the 
Bernardins  and  the  Halle  aux  V’eaux,  mar¬ 
kets  of  less  note,  which  are  held  on  differ¬ 
ent  days.  The  hogs  are  brought  to  Saint 
Germain^  to  la  Chapelle^  to  Alaison-Blanche, 
the  poultry  to  the  market  of  Vallee. 

In  the  night,  while  Paris  is  still  buried  in 
repose,  heavy  wagons  traverse  the  long 
streets  on  their  way  to  the  market  of  Inno- 
centSf  w’here  fruits  and  vegetables  are  sold ; 
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all  the  cultivators  of  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
try  here  pour  forth  the  harvest  of  their 
fields,  fertilized  by  intelligent  industry.  A 
few  hours  is  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of 
these  numberless  products,  and  before  day 
dawns  the  provision  of  the  whole  is  secured. 

The  butter  and  the  eggs,  constituting  an 
immense  commerce,  have  a  special  market ; 
the  flour  and  wheat  are  deposited  in  the 
halle  aux  grains  ;  the  fresh  fish  and  the  oys¬ 
ters,  expedited  with  post-haste  from  la 
Manche  and  from  the  ocean ;  the  fresh-wa¬ 
ter  fish,  the  cheese,  occupy  distinct  spaces 
where  each  of  the  commodities  is  deposit¬ 
ed,  classed,  distributed  with  equal  order  and 
promptitude. 

The  administration  never  loses  sight  of 
the  purveyors,  and  it  gives  them  in  its  in¬ 
genious  and  protective  combinations  satis¬ 
faction  so  complete,  that  they  everywhere 
prefer  the  resources  which  it  procures  them, 
notwithstanding  the  charges  which  they  en¬ 
tail,  to  the  usage  of  an  indolent  and  barren 
liberty.  Over  most  of  the  provision  mar¬ 
kets  are  placed  factors  designed  to  serve 
as  mediators  between  seller  and  buyer,  ex¬ 
empting  the  former  from  the  expense  of 
conveyance  and  storage,  offering  to  the 
other  the  liberty  of  choosing,  and  to  all  the 
completest  guarantees  of  fair  dealing.  They 
serve  as  official  brokers,  as  administrative 
commissioners,  and  take  charge  of  every 
sale  for  a  very  small  consideration.  The 
price  is  turned  into  ready  money  in  a  bank 
that  pays  the  seller  on  the  spot ;  a  constant 
surveillance,  a  severe  accountability,  pre¬ 
vent  all  abuses.  Certain  commodities,  which 
will  not  keep,  are  sold  at  auction  by  the 
factors ;  this  plan  is  applied  to  the  fresh 
fish,  the  fresh-water  fishes  and  the  butter. 
The  victuallers,  instead  of  directly  despatch¬ 
ing  their  products  to  purchasers,  or  selling 
them  themselves,  hasten  impatiently  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  factor,  legally  responsible  towards 
them,  and  felicitate  themselves  on  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  operation  and  the  security  of  in¬ 
tercourse  afforded  them  by  his  concurrence. 

The  supply  thus  attracted  and  realized, 
the  distribution  of  those  masses  of  pro¬ 
ducts  amongst  the  severable  quartiers  is  ef¬ 
fected  naturally,  and  without  the  interven- 
lionof  authority.  The  hucksters  procure  for 
themselves  the  quantities  they  respectively 
want,  and  offer  them  in  turn  to  the  consu¬ 
mer.  The  administrative  police  has  these 
other  duties  :  it  must  keep  order  amongst 
those  vast  multitudes  of  men  and  women, 
where  reign  so  many  rivalries,  competitions, 
causes  of  dissension,  and  secure  the  public 
against  all  fraud,  whether  in  the  weight  or 
the  quality  of  the  objects  of  sale. 
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The  markets  of  Paris  contain  8  or  9,000 
of  these  retailers ;  that  of  the  Temple  alone 
has  nearly  1000.  The  police  interposes 
by  the  ordinary  means,  by  its  agents  of  all 
degrees,  and  especially  inspectors  of  hallts 
and  markets  who  act  as  mediators, guardians 
of  the  public  peace.  Police  Commissaries 
are  charged  with  the  verification  of  weights 
and  measures ;  and  expert  inspectors  ex¬ 
amine  the  quality  of  the  provisions,  and 
seize  in  order  to  destroy  all  those  that 
might  be  unsound  or  impaired. 

This  whole  organization  is  founded  on 
the  principle  of  the  liberty  of  industry  and 
commerce.  The  establishment  of  privil¬ 
eged  factors  does  not  violate  it,  and  tends 
to  encourage,  not  to  impede  the  supply. 
In  a  few  markets  the  interior  labours  are 
committed  also  to  privileged  agents,  called 
forts^  but  the  disposition  of  the  places  and 
the  necessity  of  special  guarantees  render 
this  privilege  indispensable. 

However,  exceptional  rules  are  applied 
to  the  commerce  of  butchers  and  bakers; 
the  number  is  limited,  and  these  trades  can¬ 
not  be  prosecuted  without  a  license  from 
the  prefect  of  police. 

The  butchers  are  bound  to  put  the  cattle 
they  buy  into  one  of  the  five  grand  slaugh¬ 
ter-houses  (a6a«otVs) appertaining  to  thecity 
of  Paris,  'fhere  the  slaughter  is  efTected, 
the  examination  several  times  repeated  of 
the  sanatory  stale  of  the  meats  and  their 
preparation  for  consumption.  These  oper¬ 
ations  over,  the  butcher  is  entirely  master 
in  his  trade,  and  especially  in  the  fixation  of 
the  price. 

The  bakers  are  enjoined  to  keep,  as  well 
at  their  houses  as  at  i\\egrenier  d'abondance^ 
a  quantity  of  flour  which  represents,  for  the 
whole  corporation,  the  victualing  of  Paris 
for  about  thirty-one  days ;  the  price  of 
bread  is  taxed  every  fifteen  days  by  the  pre¬ 
fect  of  police,  on  the  advice  of  a  committee 
ad  hoc^  according  to  the  changes  in  the 
sales  of  flour  in  the  fortnight  preceding. 

Despite  the  privileges  granted  these  two 
corporations,  the  respect  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  for  the  freedom  of  competion  is  such 
that  it  authorizes  the  foreign  merchants  to 
bring  to  Paris  butcher’s  meats  and  bread, 
which  are  sold  in  certain  markets  or  direct¬ 
ly  tot  he  consumer  ;  this  scruple  equally  ob¬ 
tains  permission,  sev’^eral  times  a  week,  for 
the  cultivators  of  the  environs  to  come 
themselves  into  the  markets,  retail  their 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  side,  and  in 
competition  with  the  stationary  hucksters. 

It  is  in  this  way  the  administrative  police 
provides  for  the  subsistence  of  Paris.  This 
intervention  is  the  more  efficacious,  that  it 


makes  itself  less  perceived  and  restricts  it¬ 
self  to  leaving  to  private  interest  its  full 
scope,  in  arresting  only  its  extravagancies. 
Those  measures,  taken  all  together,  produce 
the  happiest  results. 

The  sales  in  the  provision  markets,  at 
auction,  give  occasion  to  the  payment  of 
a  duty  to  the  profit  of  the  city.  It  has  long 
been  proposed  to  substitute  it  by  a  lax  to 
be  levied  on  butter.  The  existing  mode  is 
injurious  to  the  Municipal  revenue,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  commodities  carried  from 
without  to  the  house  of  the  consumer  es¬ 
cape  the  impost ;  it  comes  in  collision  with 
distributive  justice,  inasmuch  as  the  rich, 
who  furnish  themselves  directly  from  the 
place  of  production,  are  freed  from  a  charge 
which  weighs  heavily  upon  the  poor  con¬ 
sumer  who  is  obliged  to  go  to  the  market. 
Too  much  haste  cannot  be  made  to  adopt 
a  measure  which  reconciles,  by  a  happy 
and  rare  combination,  the  financial  interests 
with  administrative  equity. 

The  prefect  of  the  Seine  claims,  for  his 
administration,  the  right  of  making  those 
levies.  This  claim  rests  more  upon  an  idle 
symmetry  of  attributions  than  upon  a  pub¬ 
lic  interest  ;  the  prefecture  of  the  Seine 
would  be  obliged  to  constitute  a  new  office 
(tout  un  personel)  to  effect  those  receipts, 
and  the  prefecture  of  police,  in  ceasing  to 
be  charged  with  it,  could  not  retrench  a 
single  one  of  its  agents  ;  and  a  real  control, 
at  present  exercised  by  the  deputees  of  the 
prefect  of  the  Seine,  completely  guarantees 
the  finances  of  the  city.  This  charge  would 
be  no  plausible  reason  to  justify,  no  com¬ 
pensation  to  extenuate  the  increase  of  ex¬ 
pense  which  would  result  from  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  this  service. 

Serious  objections  might,  with  good  rea¬ 
son,  be  made  to  the  exceptional  system 
maintained  in  respect  of  butchers  and  bak¬ 
ers  ;  this  question  is  too  extensive  not  to 
require  a  separate  treatise.  It  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  call  to  mind  that,  in  the  dissension 
that  arose  in  the  Chamber  last  year,  on  the 
duties  imposed  upon  foreign  cattle,  the  hon¬ 
orable  M.  Fourret,  so  competent  in  this 
matter,  has  attributed  the  excessive  price 
of  meat  in  Paris,  to  the  vicious  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  of  theb  utchers.  For  a  long 
time  back  committees  have  been  formed  to 
discuss  those  great  interests;  but  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  object  of  committees  is  but  to  stifle 
discussion — it  is  time  that  they  were  invit¬ 
ed  to  come  to  a  conclusion. 

But  other  cases  solicit  the  intervention 
of  the  administrative  police  ;  it  sees  that 
the  streets  be  unobstructed,  clean,  lighted 
during  night,  sprinkled  during  summer,  that 
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the  foot-passages  be  protected  against  the 
vehicles,  that  the  simple  citizen  who  has 
himself  conveyed  from  one  quartier  to  an¬ 
other  in  a  hackney-coach,  a  cab,  an  omnibus, 
experiences  no  difficulty,  that  the  river 
which  traverses  the  city  serve  useful  pur¬ 
poses  without  obstruction  to  the  naviga¬ 
tion.  In  view  of  these  several  wants,  the 
police  adopt  several  plans. 

Police  of  Health. 

In  order  that  the  streets  be  kept  free  and 
safe,  it  prohibits  all  encumbrance,  all  usur¬ 
pation  within  its  jurisdiction,  orders  the  de¬ 
molition  of  houses  which  threaten  to  fall, 
permits  no  structure  which  would  restrict 
the  space  or  intercept  the  light,  keeps  watch 
over  the  stall-keepers  and  impores  rigorous 
conditions  on  the  pedlers  (marchands  amhu- 
lans)  whom  it  licenses — an  authorization 
always  exceptional,  destined  to  procure  a 
sustenance  for  poor  families,  and  regulated 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  expose  the  shop¬ 
keepers  to  an  unjust  competition. 

That  the  streets  may  be  clean,  it  obliges 
every  inhabitant  to  sweep  the  portion  be¬ 
fore  his  house,  has  swept  each  morning, 
by  500  laborers  employed  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  quays,  the  bridges,  the  public 
squares,  the  crossings  and  the  channels 
whose  superficies  is  estimated  at  730,000 
metres,  pays  over  500,000  francs  a  year  to 
a  contractor  for  taking  off  the  dirt,  has  the 
ice  removed  in  winter,  and  keeps  in  a  con¬ 
stant  state  of  cleanness,  and  of  free-flowing 
the  120,000  metres  (thirty  leagues)  opened 
under  the  streets  of  Paris. 

That  the  streets  be  lighted,  it  causes  to 
be  lit  through  them  every  night  several 
thousand  lamps,  and  at  this  moment  it  is 
substituting  almost  everywhere  for  oil,  gas, 
which  passes  without  interruption  from  one 
quartier  to  another,  from  one  street  to  the 
adjoining,  and  which,  instead  of  60  sockets 
on  a  line  of  2000  metres  which  were  appro¬ 
priated  to  it  in  1831,  feeds,  in  1842,  nearly 
5000,  on  a  range  of  168,000  metres. 

To  purify  the  streets,  in  summer,  it  obli¬ 
ges  the  inhabitants  to  sprinkle,  twice  a  day, 
during  the  heat,  the  pavement  before  their 
houses,  and  salaries  an  undertaker,  charged 
to  diffuse  at  every  essential  point,  the  most 
exposed  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun, 
an  artificial  dew  which  confirms  the  footing 
of  the  horses,  and  allays  an  oflensive  dust. 

Police  oj  Public  Vehicles^  Cabs,  etc. 

To  protect  passengers  against  the  vehi¬ 
cles,  it  subjects  these  to  regulations,  num¬ 
bers  them,  obliges  them  to  keep  lighted  by 


night,  directs  them  to  cross,  at  a  walking 
pace,  certain  passages. 

In  order  that  the  public  vehicles  do  not 
expose  the  passenger  to  any  danger,  any 
collision,  it  obliges  them  to  obtain  its  au¬ 
thority,  inspects  them  first  before  they 
go  into  operation,  then,  every  year,  makes 
a  set  of  regulations  for  the  omnibuses,  a 
mode  of  conveyance  so  extensively  adopt¬ 
ed,  that  the  number  of  persons  who  employ 
them  daily  is  estimated  at  60,000,  submits 
the  drivers  to  a  rigorous  discipline  and  dis¬ 
misses  them  in  case  of  infraction,  establishes 
a  resident  inspector  on  each  public  square, 
fixes  the  tariff'  of  prices,  and  contrives,  by 
means  of  various  regulations,  to  ensure  the 
restitution  of  any  value  forgotten  in  the 
public  vehicle — a  restitution  which,  in  1841, 
for  money  and  bank-notes  alone  has  exceed¬ 
ed  10,000  francs. 

To  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion  with  the  advantages  which  the  Seine 
may  procure — it  prohibits  every  building 
which  it  has  not  authorized,  and  subjects 
the  warm-baths,  the  swimming-schools, 
washing-houses  to  specific  conditions  of 
construction  and  station. 

'I'he  public  health  is  in  its  turn  the  object 
of  the  vigilant  attentions  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  police.  The  sewers  that  run  beneath 
our  feet  through  their  long  galleries,  taken 
care  of  and  repaired,  are  open  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  all  the  spare  waters  j  each  year, 
more  than  600  privies  are  emptied  and 
repaired ;  careful  and  numerous  agents 
watch  over  the  classed  establishments, 
search  for  and  have  taken  off  the  animals 
affected  with  contagious  diseases,  kill  the 
dogs  found  in  the  streets,  fill  up  the  infec¬ 
tious  pits,  inspect  the  vessels  and  kitchen 
utensils  of  copper  in  the  public  squares, 
cause  to  be  ventilated  in  winter  and  closed 
in  summer,  the  amphitheatres  and  halls  of 
dissection,  surprise  and  denounce  the  secret 
remedies,  the  medicines  kept  irregularly, 
seize  those  that  are  spoiled  or  ill  prepared, 
oversee  the  factories  and  the  depots  of 
factitious  mineral  waters,  pour  into  the 
channel  the  adulterated  wines,  suppress 
the  unsound  articles  of  food,  and  take  a 
multitude  of  measures  of  the  same  nature, 
all  directed  to  the  same  end. 

The  prefect  of  police  is  aided,  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  his  office,  by  the  council  of 
health,  an  admirable  institution  adopted  in 
many  of  our  large  towns,  and  which  should 
be  extended  to  the  other  prefectures.  This 
council,  composed  of  eminent  men,  phy¬ 
sicians,  chemists,  administrators,  engineers, 
architects,  dispenses  its  advice  upon  all 
questions  touching  the  public  health ;  it 
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takes  under  its  care  the  callings  whose  ex-  The)'  snng  of  all  ibal  thrills  the  breast,  of  every  in- 

ercise  may  endanger  the  lives  of  the  work-  t,.  fluencesoft  ....  .u,- 

,  ^  They  sang  of  all  the  noble  themes  that  raise  man  s 

men,  and  strictly  introduces  into  the  arts  ajoft, 

the  processes  best  calculated  to  pre-  'pjjg  courtiers,  as  they  gathered  round,  each  gibe 


vent  all  prejudicial  effects.  No  unhealthy 


and  jest  forbore. 


establishment  is  authorized  until  inspected  *^1^®  sturdy  warriors  of  the  king  they  knell  their 
by  one  or  more  members  of  this  council, 

^  1  he  queen,  at  once  with  sorrow  ana  a  gentle  joy 

every  new  invention  is  submitted  to  it  ;  the  opprest, 

police  ordinances  which  interest  the  public  Threw  to  the  minstrel  youth  the  rose  she  wore  upon 
health  are  often  prepared  by  it,  and  always 

built  upon  its  advice.  The  collection  of  “  Ye  have  seduce^ my  knights,  and  now  would  ye 

its  labors  for  ten  years,  published  in  1840,  xhe  monarch  said,  and  all  his  frame  with  fury  shook 
presents  a  study  the  most  interesting  to  a  the  while  ; 

municipal  administrator  and  his  most  unob-  Then  drew  his  sword  and  swiftly  pierced  the  fair 


Vivien. 


iectionable  anoloirv  young  minstrel  s  heart, 

jeciionaoie  apoiogy.  Whence,  for  that  tide  of  golden  song,  a  bloody 

Vivien.  stream  doth  part. 

-  As  by  a  storm  dispersed,  the  guests  fly  scattered  with 

alarm, 

THE  MINSTREL’S  CURSE  And  the  minstrel  youth  breathed  out  his  last  upon 

his  ma.ster’s  arm; 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  UHLAND.  He  Wrapped  his  mantle  Tound  the  corse,  and  placed 

From  Fraser’s  Magazine.  it  on  the  steed. 

In  olden  time  a  castle  stood,  high,  dark,  and  stern  to  And  bound  it  fast,  and  with  it  led  that  castle  stem 
view,  with  speed. 

That  overlook’d  the  land,  as  far  as  ocean’s  margin  gut  ^t  the  threshold  of  the  gate,  halted  the  singer 
blue.  gray. 

Fair  fragrant  gardens  girt  it  round,  like  wreaths  And  seized  his  harp  that  bore  the  prize  from  every 


THE  MINSTREL’S  CURSE. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  UHLAND. 
From  Fraser’s  Magazine. 


with  blos.soms  bright. 


harp  away, 


Where  sparkling  fountains  upward  sprang,  in  rain-  hash’d  it  ’gainst  a  pillar’s  base,  that  far  the  frag- 


bow-colored  light. 


ments  flung, 


There  dwell  a  monarch  proud  who  called  that  fair  And  spake  a  corse  that  fearfully  through  hall  and 


domain  his  own. 


gardens  rung. 


Yet  ’mid  its  beauty  made  his  seal  a  dark  and  dreaded  .« j^y  curse  be  on  thee,  house  of  blood  !  in  thee  no 


throne. 


more  be  found 


For  all  his  thoughts  were  fierce  with  heat,  rage  on  jijg  voice  of  song,  the  harp-strings’  note,  or  melody 


his  glances  rode, 


of  sound, 


His  speech  was  ever  of  the  scourge,  and  what  he  aught  but  groans,  the  tread  of  slaves,  and  the 


wrote  was  blood. 


gush  of  many  tears. 


There  came  unto  this  castle-gate  a  noble  minstrel  Till  ruin  to  a  shapeless  heap  thy  walls  and  turrets 
pair,  bears. 

The  one  had  bright  and  golden  locks,  gray  stream’d  yfQ  to  ye  gardens  !  blooming  now  in  the  soft  rich 


the  other’s  hair ; 


light  of  May, 


The  old  man  bore  a  harp,  and  rode  a  steed  adorn’d  Ye  lent  more  darkly  to  mine  eye  this  sight  of  blood 


with  pride. 


display ; 


His  young  cornpanion  lightly  stepp’d  the  courser’s  Ye  all  shall  wither,  and  your  streams  no  more  shall 
flank  beside.  through  ye  flow, 

And  thus  that  old  man  to  him  spake.  “  Be  ready  As  o’er  a  stony  wilderness,  man’s  foot  shall  o’er  ye 
now,  my  son,  go. 

Recall  our  sweetest  lay,  and  give  thy  voice  its  rich-  iq  the  murderer,  thou  curse  of  the  ministrel's 


esl  tone. 


tuneful  line ! 


Be  all  our  .skill  together  join’d,  of  joy  and  pain  losing,  ,\or  wealth,  nor  power  shall  shield  thee  long  from 


For  we,  to-day,  must  soothe  to  rest  this  cruel-hearted 
king.” 

Soon  both  the  minstrels  stood  within  the  lofty  hall 
of  state. 

Where  on  his  throne,  amid  his  court,  the  king  in 
grandeur  sate. 

The  king  with  glance  as  bloody-red  as  the  northern 
streamer’s  light, 

The  queen  with  gaze  as  soft  and  mild  as  the  moon 
of  summer’s  night. 

The  old  man  struck  the  strings  and  drew  a  tone  of 
wondrous  swell, 

That  ever  on  the  ear  with  sound  of  richer  volume  fell ; 


the  doom  that  shall  be  thine ; 

Thy  name  shall  be  forgotten,  and  eternal  night  shall 
share. 

Shall  perish  like  the  last  small  cloud  that  melts  to 
empty  air.” 

The  singer  old  thus  spoke  his  ban,  and  Heaven  has 
heard  his  call. 

That  castle  to  the  dust  has  gone, — to  dust  each  lower 
and  wall. 

As  emblem  of  departed  pride,  on^  column  stands 
alone. 

But,  cleft  and  splinter’d,  that  ere  night,  may  too  be 
overthrown. 


And  heavenly  clear  the  young  man’s  voice  arose  the  Around,  instead  ol  gardens  fair,  is  wast®  and  desert 
notes  among,  land. 

Heart-thrilling  as  the  music  wild  of  a  spirit-chorus’d  No  tree  now  casts  a  shadow  there,  no  brook  runs 

through  the  land. 

They  sang  of  Peace— of  Love  they  sang — of  the  That  monarch’s  name  no  song  preserves,  no  hero- 


golden  time  of  youth. 


book  of  verse. 


Of  Freedom,  and  the  Worth  man,  of  Holiness  and  — sunk— forgotten— be  it  so!  such  is  the  Min- 


Truth  ; 


stkel’s  Curse  ! 
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SocTHEY. — A  most  painful  and  affecting  para¬ 
graph  appears  in  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  to  whicli. 
but  for  that  previous  circulation,  we  should  have 
hesitated  to  give  publicity  ;  embodying  an  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Southey  (so  long  a 
favorite  with  the  literary  public  as  Caroline  Bowles) 
to  Mrs.  Sigourney,  the  American  authoress,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  one  from  the  latter  lady,  wherein  she  had 
desired  to  be  remembered  to  the  Laureate.  The 
misery  which  it  describes  is  to  sad  and  sacred  for 
the  common  gaze  ;  and  it  is  not  without  a  feeling 
of  awe  that  we  contribute  to  draw  aside  the  dark 
veil  which  has  fallen  between  the  world  and  him 
who  was  for  so  many  years  before  it  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  one  of  its  teachers.  “  You  desire  (says  Mrs. 
Southey)  to  be  remembered  to  him  who  sang  of 
‘  Thalaba,  the  wild  and  wondrous  tale.’  Alas  !  my 
friend,  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death  is  not  more  in¬ 
sensible  than  his,  my  dearest  husband’s,  to  all  com 
munication  from  the  world  without.  Scarcely  can 
I  keep  hold  of  the  last  poor  comfort  of  believing 
that  he  still  knows  me.  This  almost  complete  un¬ 
consciousness  has  not  been  of  more  than  six  months’ 
standing,  though  more  than  two  years  have  elapsed 
since  he  has  written  even  his  name.  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  ‘  Edith,’ — of  his  first  love — 
W’ho  was  for  several  years  insane,  his  health  was 
terribly  shaken.  Yet  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year 
that  he  spent  with  me  in  Hampshire,  my  former 
home,  it  seemed  perfectly  re-established,  and  he 
used  to  say,  ‘  It  had  surely  pleased  God  that  the 
last  years  of  his  life  should  be  happy.’  But  the 
Almighty’s  will  was  otherwise.  The  little  cloud  | 
soon  appeared  which  was  in  no  long  time  to  over¬ 
shadow  all.  In  the  blackness  of  its  shadow  we 
still  live,  and  shall  pass  Com  under  it  only  to  the 
portals  of  the  grave.  The  last  three  years  have 
done  upon  me  the  work  of  twenty.  The  one  sole 
business  of  my  life  is  that  which,  I  verily  believe, 
keeps  the  life  in  me — the  guardianship  of  my  dear, 
helpless,  unconscious  husband.” — Athenceum. 

As  Avalanche — The  French  papers  give  the 
details  of  a  calamity  which  has  occurred,  in  the 
department  of  the  Isere — the  destruction  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Valsenestre  by  an  avalanche.  The  snow¬ 
fall  buried  20  houses,  containing  82  inhabitants — 
72  of  whom  were,  however,  subsequently  restored 
to  the  light  of  day,  by  means  of  ropes  and  ladders 
let  down  the  chimneys  of  the  houses,  from  welLs 
dug  through  the  snow  which  covered  them. 
Amongst  the  ten  persons  who  perished,  nine  were 
crushed  to  death,  or  smothered  by  the  snow  which 
enveloped  them  on  every  side.  The  tenth,  the 
mother  of  the  forest-keeper,  died  in  the  arms  of  her 
son,  who  was  extricated  from  his  critical  position 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards.  The  following  par¬ 
ticulars  are  interesting.  The  fatal  descent  took 
place  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  in  the 
morning,  when  the  villagers  were  buried  in  slum¬ 
ber,  and  the  stealthy  tread  of  the  mountain-spirit 
is  well  expressed  in  the  fact  that  but  few  of  the 
sleepers  in  the  buried  houses,  or  in  the  cottages 
which  it  spareef,  were  awakened  by  Itis  coming.  It 
was  not  till  day-break  that  the  latter  were  aware 
of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  their  neighbors 
and  the  former,  (those  of  them  whose  homes  the 
casuality  had  covered  but  not  crushed,)  fancied  the 
dawn  was  long  in  appearing,  and  concluded  at  last, 
in  each  case,  that  the  common  occurrence  among 
the  mountains  of  a  night  of  snow  having  blocked 
np  their  doors  and  windows,  had  made  temporary 
prisoners  of  them,  and  awaited  the  succour  of  their 
immediate  neighbors  without  alarm — Ib. 
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Copy-right. — An  important  protection  to  literary 
property  from  foreign  piracies  is  about  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  new  Customs  Act,  passed  last  ses¬ 
sion  (5  &  6  Victorifp.  c  47).  which  comes  into  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  West  Indies  on 
the  1st  of  April  next,  and  in  North  America  and 
the  Mauritius  on  the  5th  of  July.  In  order,  how¬ 
ever,  to  carry  this  law  into  effect,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  be  immedi¬ 
ately  furnished  with  lists  of  copyrights  still  subsist- 
ing,^  Authors,  owners  of  copyrights,  and  publishers 
should  bear  in  mind,  that,  unless  they  comply  with 
this  regulation  of  the  act,  they  will  be  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  it.  As  this  condition  may  not 
be  generally  known  in  the  literary  world,  and  every 
publicity  ought  to  be  given  to  it,  we  print  here  the 
clauses  of  the  act : — 

24,  “  And  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the 
said  Ist  day  of  April,  1843,  all  bo<  ks  wherein  the 
copyright  shall  be  subsisting,  first  composed,  or 
written,  or  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
printed  or  reprinted  in  any  other  country,  shall  be 
and  the  same  are  absolutely  prohibited  to  be  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

25.  “  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  no 
such  book  shail  be  prohibited  to  be  imported,  unless 
the  proprietor  of  such  copyright,  or  his  agent,  shall 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Commissioners  of  Cm«- 
toms  that  such  copyright  subsists,  and  in  such  notice 
shall  state  when  such  copyright  shall  expire,  and 
the  said  Commissioners  of  Customs  shall  cause  to 
be  made,  and  to  be  publicly  exposed  at  the  several 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  time  to  time, 
printed  lists  of  the  works  respecting  whieh  such  no¬ 
tice  shall  have  been  duly  given,  and  of  which  such 
copyright  shall  not  have  expired.” 

It  is  needless  to  perplex  the  authorities  at  the 
custom  houses  with  the  titles  of  any  books  but  such 
as  are  actually  pirated,  or  are  likely  to  be  pirated 
abroad.  The  lists  should  be  arranged  alphabetically 
under  the  name  of  the  author,  to  facilitate  refer¬ 
ence. — Ibid. 

Mount  A^tna. —  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Palermo, 
Jan  5  : — ‘  'I’he  eruptions  of  ALtna  have  diminished, 
and  the  period  of  their  termination  seems  approach¬ 
ing.  Since  my  last  the  explosions  have  not  been 
considerable.  The  torrent  of  lava  has  made  little 
progress,  and  the  damage  which  the  burning  mass 
occasions  is  now  insignificant,  but  it  always  affords 
opportunities  for  scientific  research  and  interesting 
observation.  The  mountain  has  become  inacces¬ 
sible,  in  consequence  of  the  great  fall  of  snow, 
which  covers  it  to  the  very  britik  of  the  crater. 
Snow  occujiies  all  the  other  mountains,  aiul  entire¬ 
ly  covers  many  other  places,  the  valleys  excepted, 
in  which  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
appearance  of  the  vegetation,  so  remarkable  for  its 
extent  and  richness.” — lb. 

Antarctic  Circle. — Tlie  Falmouth  Packet  an¬ 
nounces  that  intelligence  has  been  received  from 
Captain  Sir  J.  Ross,  who  has  penetrated  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  circle  to  7l^  40',  surveyed  the  coast  discov¬ 
ered  by  him  along  its  western  boundary,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  the  same  along  the  eastern  line  — The 
Times  (Friday)  mentions  that  Lieutenant  M*Mur- 
do,  of  the  Terror,  has  arrived  in  town  from  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  which  he  left  at  the  Falkland  Islands  all 
well,  and  in  the  highest  spirits.  He  reports  that 
Capt.  Ross  had  triumphantly  accomplished  every 
object  for  which  the  expedition  was  undertaken, 
and  that  the  government  at  home,  sensible  of  this, 
ha«l  left  it  entirely  to  Capt.  Ross's  discretion,  as  to 
his  returning  home  at  once  or  remaining  out  for  a 
longer  period,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  other 
objects  of  interest  in  this  hitherto  imperfectly  known 
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portion  of  our  globe  ;  that  Captain  Ross  has  made 
choice  of  the  former,  and  that  we  may  therefore 
expect  the  expedition  home  early  in  May.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  M‘Murdo  also  states  that  in  consequence  of 
the  excellent  discipline  observed  on  board  the  Efc- 
bu$  and  Terror,  and  the  great  care  and  attention 
paid  to  the  health  of  their  respective  crews,  the  ex¬ 
pedition  had  lost  but  four  men  since  leaving  Eng¬ 
land  ;  namely,  one  blown  overboard  in  a  gale  at 
the  Cape,  another  from  some  constitutional  disease, 
and  the  other  two  from  natural  causes.  Lieutenant 
M‘Murdo  is  also  the  bearer  of  several  specimens  of 
grapes  and  seeds,  collected  at  the  Falkland  Islands 
and  various  other  places  in  the  southern  heiui- 
sphere. — Ibid. 

Philanthropy  and  Fiddling. — We  are  a  charita¬ 
ble  people,  but  when  we  give  a  shilling  to  a  charita¬ 
ble  purpose,  we  liKe  to  have  our  shilling’s-worth  in 
return.  We  call  ourselves  sympathizing  Christians, 
but  our  Christianity  cannot  be  dispensed  gratis. 
This  small  social  inhrmity  was,  a  lew  days  since, 
strikingly  illustrated  at  t lie  Hall  of  Commerce  in 
Thread-needle-street. 

A  thrill  of  horror — a  sense  of  grief— has  struck 
and  w'eighed  upon  the  whole  nation  by  the  late 
frightful  disaster  at  sea.  Five  hundred  souls,  it  is 
said*  have  perished  in  the  ocean  ;  leaving  breaking 
hearts  to  bewail  them;  leaving ^the  widowed  and 
the  fatherless  to  agony  and  hopeless  want.  The 
misery  of  poverty  may,  however,  be  somewhat 
alleviated.  For  this  purpose  Sir  John  Pirie  took 
the  chair  at  a  meeting  of  merchants  held  at  the 
Hall  of  Commerce;  and  then  pertinently  said,  to 
“  cheering,’  voices ; — 

“  Those  w’ho  were  safe  on  land  were  anxious  to 
testify  their  sympathy,  in  the  only  way  in  which 
sympathy  was  of  any  avail,  by  putting  their  hands 
in  their  pockets." 

They  were,  however,  to  have  something  in  return 
for  w'hat  they  took  out  of  their  pockets.  This,  Sir 
John  had  duly  understood  from  the  good  Samaritans 
of  the  city;  for  he  said  (and  again  the  merchants 
“  cheered”) — 

“  By  several  philanthropic  persons  in  the  city  of 
London,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  superintending 
meetings  suddenly  got  up  with  the  view  of  serving 
the  untortunate,  it  had  been  stated  that  a  concert  in 
the  splendid  room  in  which  the  meeting  was  now 
assembled,  would  be  the  most  agreeable  means  of 
gathering  together  the  charitable  of  both  sexes,  and 
receiving  their  contributions  in  the  price  of  tickets 
of  admission.” 

And  .so  Charity,  “heaven-descended  maid,”  is 
only  to  be  charmed  into  the  light  of  dav,  as  the 
snake-charmers  of  the  East  draw  serpents  from  their 
holes,  by  piping  and  drumming  !  The  sympathetic 
strings  of  the  human  heart  are  to  vibrate  to  cat-gut. 
The  “  melodious  tear”  of  benevolence  is  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mr.  Blaokove  on  i\\e  cornet-a-piston ! 

Yes ;  we  will  imagine  “  the  splendid  room,”  of  the 
Hall  of  Commerce  crowded  by  “  the  charitable  ot 
both  sexes.”  thus  “  agreeably  gathered  together”  by 
hopes  of  music  vocal  and  instrsmental.  We  will 
imagine  that  Lord  Dudley  Stuart — 

(“  Praise  be  to  him,  and  to  his  slumbers  peace,” — ) 
has  succeeded,  as  he  assuredly  will  succeed,  in  ob¬ 
taining  gratuitously  the  very  highest  professional 
assi.stiuice.  Every  artist  of  any  eminence  clamors 
to  aid  the  almost  sacred  purpose,  and  (what  charity 
can  stay  at  home,  reading  such  a  concert  bill  f)  the 
“splendid  room”  is  crowded!  Sympathy,  in  full 
dress,  elbows  it  in  a  throng !  hat  a  delightful 
spectacle  !  How  cheering  to  the  philanthropist ! 
How  ennobling  to  the  best  feelings  or  our  nature  to 
behold  such  a  multitude  gathered  together  to  aid  the 
wretched  widow  and  the  orphan  upon  this  sligh’ 
consideration, — that  they  shall  have  the  very  best 


music  for  their  money.  How  the  deep  sense  of  the 
calamity,  and  its  frightful  effects  at  hundreds  of 
hearths,  strikes  upon  the  hearts  of  the  as,sembled 
crowd!  How  serious,  how  solemn  are  their  faces! 
Not  a  smile  plays  upon  them  :  as  for  the  music— 

“  They  hear  it,  and  they  heed  it  not, — their  ears 
Are  with  their  hearts,  and  they  are  far  away — ” 

listeniug  to  the  howling  wind  on  desolate  Lornel — 
hearing  the  roaring  sea  with  a  grave  on  every  bil¬ 
low  ! 

Our  worthy  and  intelligent  contemporary,  The 
Boulogne  Gazette,  has  given  a  terrible  picture — ter¬ 
rible  in  its  true  simplicity — of  the  horrors  of  the 
wreck  : — 

*•  Waves  like  mountains  soon  rose  above  the  sides, 
and  poured,  in  all  their  vengeance,  tons  and  tons  of 
water  along  the  deck,  streaming  down  the  cuddy 
stairs  and  overflowing  the  .steerage.  All  rushed  on 
deck  in  their  flannelsand  nighiclo  hes  to  seek  refuge 
on  the  poop.  There,  indeed,  was  a  distressing  scene — 
mothers  and  children  clasping  each  other  in  mute  hope, 
husband  encouraging  the  wife,  the  eaplain  sustaining 
all  by  promises  he  felt  delusive.  Our  readers  may 
imagine  the  scene;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  par¬ 
ticularly  noitcing  the  admirable  conduct  of  Miss 
I'urton,  who  was  18  on  the  day  of  her  death.  She 
had  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  voyage,  had  endear¬ 
ed  all  to  her  by  her  constant  good  humor,  suavity, 
and  mildness.  On  that  poop  she  thought  not  of  her¬ 
self;  there  she  was  going  from  sad  group  to  sad 
group,  sustaining  the  courage  of  all,  and  holding  out 
prospects  of  succor  and  safety  ;  ministering,  like  a 
pure  spirit,  consolation,  hope,  and  dependence  on 
that  Providence  w  ho  orders  all  for  the  best.” 

Is  this  a  thing  to  be  **  set  to  music  1”  Can  its  des¬ 
olating  effects  harmonize  with  a  cavatina  by  Mrs. 
5>haw — with  Willie  brewed  a  peck  o'  viaut,  by  Mr. 
Wilson— or  with  even  The  Sea,  by  Mr  H.  Phillips. 

With  an  inexpressible  loathing,  we  ask  again, — is 
this  a  horror  to  be  piped  and  fiddled  to? 

And  now — wc  see  astonishment  in  the  face  of  the 
excellent  and  well-meaning  Lord  Dudley  Stuart, 
who  at  length  finding  words,  asks,  *'  What !  would 
you  afford  no  relief  to  the  wretched  creatures,  de¬ 
prived  atone  biow  of  their  earthly  protectors'?  Is 
there  nothing  sacred  in  su:h  sorrow  '?”  And  we 
answer — Ye.s,  so  sacred  that  we  would  not  have  it 
associated  with  the  trills  and  roulades,  and  dexterous 
lingering  of  singers  and  musicians. 

We  ask  of  the  Samaritans  of  the  City, — Hare  ye 
no  churches  7  In  such  a  cause,  is  it  not  better  that  the 
voice  of  sympathy  should  be  heard  from  the  pulpit 
than  the  orchestra  7  Have  ye  no  priests,  that  ye 
must  seek  ministers  of  charity  from  the  opera,  the 
play-house,  and  the  concert  room  7  If  it  be  so  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  benevolence  attractive,  are  there  no 
bishops  to  cast  a  gracious  lustre  from  their  cloud  of 
lawn  upon  the  cause — to  lift  up  their  silver  voices  in 
aid  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  7  There  are 
many  persons  inconstant  church-goers,  who  never¬ 
theless  “  lacker  their  Sunday  face  ’  in  a  pew  to  hear 
a  bishop  preach  :  not,  we  fear,  so  much  for  the  mat¬ 
ter  dropping  from  episcopacy,  as  from  mere  curios¬ 
ity;  in  the  like  way  as  the  estimable  Mr.  Shundt 
reproaches  himself  for  his  gift  of  the  macaroon  to 
the  ass — not  so  much  for  pure  charily,  as  to  see  how 
the  animal  “  would  eat  a  macaroon.”  Any  way 
there  would  have  been  no  want  of  crowded  congre¬ 
gations — no  lack  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  plates  of 
the  churchwardens. 

But  no,  we  are  to  have  music  for  our  alms:  we 
are  to  make  holy  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  charity 
amidst  the  smirks  and  smiles  of  a  concert-room,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  horns  and  obeos,  tenors  and 
constraltos !  Our  heart-strings  are  to  be  well-rosin¬ 
ed,  and  then — and  only  then — our  purse  strings  will 
give  way. — Charivari. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

The  Solar  Eclipse. — Whilst  watching  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  eclipse,  in  July  last,  with  the  aid  of  an 
excellent  old  refracting  telescope,  made  by  Dollond, 
with  an  object  glass  of  2}  inches,  I  observed  a  pro¬ 
jection  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  and  1  exclaimed 
— “  I  see  something  on  the  moon’s  edge,  like  a 
mountain,  or  like  a  lofty  island  when  seen  at  sea" 
[such  as  Teneriffe].  This  announcement  excited 
intense  interest.  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Jones  next  saw 
it,  and  then  Mr.  Lamport.  Our  several  descriptions 
corresponded  so  exactly,  that  there  can  be  no  mis¬ 
take  as  to  the  fart  of  the  appearance  ;  and  we  re¬ 
peated  our  observations  for  a  considerable  time. 
From  that  time  (July  &)  to  the  present,  Mr.  Jones 
and  myself  have  been  anxiously  looking  out  for  the 
reports  of  others  on  this  eclipse,  hoping  that  some 
scientific  astronomers  would  have  noticed  and  de¬ 
scribed  this  interesting  appearance.  It  appears 
from  the  reports  of  those  accomplished  astronomers, 
Messrs.  Baily  and  Airy,  that  both  these  gentlemen 
saw  in  the  totality  several  of  those  appearances 
which  are  assumed  to  have  been  referable  to  the 
sun's  light.  I  would  submit,  that  one  of  those  pro¬ 
minences  seen  by  myself,  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
sun,  but  was  evidently,  in  some  way  or  other,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  body  of  the  moon,  as  seen  on  the 
edge  of  its  disc.  1  will  not  presume  to  account  for 
this  very  novel  appearance  ;  I  only  give  the  fact. 
That  there  was  no  optical  illusion,  which,  had  1 
only  seen  it,  might  have  been  suspected,  is  fully 
established  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  three 
persons,  two  of  whom,  including  Mr.  Jones,  have  ] 
long  been  accustomed  to  astronomical  observations 
with  good  telescopes.  The  niounfatn,  island^  pro¬ 
tuberance,  or  saw-tooth  prominence,  was  not  of  the 
same  depth  of  tint  as  the  rest  of  the  eclipse  :  it  was 
considerably  more  feeble,  but  maintained  a  similar 
form  and  tint  throughout  our  observation  of  it.  The 
time  when  the  prominence  was  first  noticed  was 
about  a  quarter  to  six,  and  was  distinctly  visible 
till  near  the  termination  of  the  eclipse.  In  all  other 
respects  the  discs  both  of  the  sun  and  moon  were 
perfectly  defined  ;  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Jones, 
watched  most  distinctly  the  moment  of  disjunction. 

Manchester.  I  am,  etc.  Wm.  Jones,  M.D. 

— Athenceum. 

Splendid  Meteor. — A  little  after  eight  in  the 
evening  of  Sunday  the  5th,  a  meteor  passed  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  north  of  the  county  of  Not¬ 
tingham.  Its  course  was  from  the  N.  W.  It  greatly 
resembled  a  large  body  of  fire  of  a  blood  red  color, 
assuming  various  shapes.  Its  apparent  height  was 
trifling,  but  its  velocity  could  not  be  less  than  50 
or  GO  miles  a  minute.  In  its  course  it  was  seen  by 
numbers  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  yet  those 
who  observed  it,  although  so  many  miles  asunder, 
fancied  it  fell  within  a  short  distance. — Ibid. 

Thermography. — Dr.  Knorr,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Kasan,  has  lately  made  a  discovery 
which  may  lead  to  important  results  in  the  study 
of  the  nature  of  caloric  and  thermo-electricity.  He 
has  discovered  a  method  of  copying  by  means  of 
heat  on  silver,  copper  and  steel  plates,  not  prepared 
as  in  the  daguerreotype  and  other  existing  systems. 
Some  of  these  thermographs  were  taken  in  from  8 
to  15  seconds  ;  others,  by  another  process,  in  from 
5  to  10  minutes. — Ib. 

Curiosities. — A  society  has  recently  been  formed 
at  Worgl,  in  the  Tyrol,  for  excavating  a  spot  where 
the  old  Roman  town  of  Masciacum  is  supposed  to 
have  stood. — The  continental  papers  mention  the 
discovery  of  a  great  quantity  of  old  Roman  silver 


coins  in  the  Island  of  Gothland  :  that  many  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  dug  up  near  Utrecht:  and 
that  two  small  marble  columns  have  lately  been 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  with  an  in¬ 
scription  in  old  Latin,  relating  to  a  donation,  at  the 
consecration  of  a  temple,  from  one  of  the  family  to 
which  the  celebrated  Camillus  belonged. — Ibid. 

Blood. — M.  Dumas,  reported  on  a  memoir  of  M. 
Donn6,  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  and 
to  the  effects  of  the  injection  of  milk  into  the  vessels. 
He  first  recalled  the  former  researches  of  the  author 
on  the  constitution  of  milk,  which  is  an  aqueous 
liquid,  holding  in  solution  sugar  of  milk  and  caseous 
matter,  and  in  suspension  globules  of  fatty  matter; 
and  his  experiments  on  the  constitution  of  blood, 
which  he  considered  to  be  composed  of, — 1st,  red 
globules,  which  are  commonly  known  ;  2d,  white 
globules,  more  voluminous,  and  endowed  with  very 
distinct  properties;  3d,  chylous  giobulines,  easily 
distinguishable.  These  latter  in  the  blood  are 
scarcely  one  three  hundredth  of  a  millimeter  in 
diameter,  and  much  resemble  those  of  the  chyle. 
The  second  globules  are  purely  white,  spherical,  al¬ 
most  granular,  or  fringed;  water  completes  their 
disaggregation;  ammonia  dis.solves  them;  acetic 
acid  contracts  them :  they  are  found  more  or  less 
abundant  in  the  blood  of  all  vertebrate  animals. 
The  red  globules,  according  to  M.  Donn6,  differ 
slightly  in  their  properties  one  from  the  other,  as 
though  they  presented  different  states  of  develop¬ 
ment.  From  these  results  the  author  conceives  that 
the  giobulines  of  chyle  are  the  origin  of  the  several 
blocd-globules;  and,  convinced  of  the  analogy  which 
exists  between  milk  and  chyle,  he  has  tried  injections 
of  the  veins  with  milk,  persuaded  that  thus  the  glo¬ 
bules  of  milk  would  be  converted  into  globules  of 
blood.  The  commission  state,  that,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  horse,  to  which  injections  of  milk  have 
been  oAen  fatal,  most  animals  bear  them  without  in¬ 
convenience.  Once  injected  into  the  veins,  the 
milk  mingles  with  the  blood,  circulates  with  it,  and 
it  is  very  easy  to  recognise  in  the  capillary  ve.ssels 
of  a  frog's  tongue  the  pa.ssing  of  the  globules  of 
milk^mixed  with  those  of  blood.  In  the  case  of  a 
dog,  the  blood  procured  by  a  puncture  presents,  with 
the  same  plainness,  this  indisputable  mixture  of  the 
milk  and  blood  globules.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days 
all  the  globules  disappear,  and  the  blood  resumes  its 
ordinary  appearance.  But,  M.  Dumas  added,  be¬ 
fore  disappearing,  the  globules  of  milk  are  seen  as¬ 
sociated,  two  and  two,  three  and  three,  and  surround¬ 
ed  with  a  nebulosity  which  may  be  taken  for  some 
mucous  matter  condensed  around  them,  and  which 
may  easily  proceed  from  some  modification  of  the 
liquid  in  contact  with  them.  This  aggregation  of 
the  globules  at  first  isolated  in  the  blood,  and  se¬ 
parated  by  so  many  other  globules  in  suspension,  is 
certainly  a  verj  remarkable  fact.  Must  it  be  admit¬ 
ted,  with  the  author,  that  these  aggregates  reunite  in 
the  spleen,  pass  there  into  the  state  of  the  white  glo¬ 
bules,  and  that  these  produce  in  their  turn  the  red 
globules  1  Can  this  complete  assimilation  between 
globules  of  chyle  and  milk  be  accepted  I  T  hese  are 
questions  which  the  commission  reserve.  They  are 
.sati.sfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  facts  announced 
by  the  author ;  they  leave,  however,  the  responsibility 
of  the'physiological  theory  to  him, — Ibid. 

Tartar  on  the  Teeth. — M.  La  Baume  ascer¬ 
tained  that  washing  the  teeth  w’ith  vinegar  and  a 
brush  will,  in  a  few  days,  remove  the  tartar  ;  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  for  filing  or  scraping  them, 
which  so  often  injures  the  enamel.  He  recommends 
the  use  of  powdered  charcoal  and  tincture  of  rhat- 
any  afterwards,  which  effectually  (in  his  opinion) 
prevents  its  formation. — Medical  Times. 
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Lady  Callcott. — At  Kensington  Gravel-pits, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Augustus  Callcott,  R  A. 

Lady  Callcott  was  the  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral 
George  Dundas.  Few  women  had  seen  so  much 
of  the  world,  or  travelled  so  much,  and  none,  per¬ 
haps,  have  turned  the  results  of  their  activity  to 
more  benevolent  account.  A  great  part  of  her 
early  life  was  spent  either  at  sea  or  in  travel,  and 
to  the  last  no  subject  was  more  animating  to  her 
than  a  ship,  and  no  hero  excited  her  enthusiasm  to 
so  high  a  degree  as  Nelson. 

She  was  born  in  the  year  17S8,  and  before  she 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age  she  was  travelling  in 
India,  the  wife  of  Captain  Thomas  Graham,  ll.  N. 
According  to  the  account  in  her  travels,  she  went 
to  India  in  1&09,  and  visited  all  the  three  presiden¬ 
cies,  making  acquaintances  at  all  of  them  learned 
for  Oriental  knowledge  and  research.  She  visited 
the  caves  of  Elephanta,  the  Island  of  Salsette,  the 
excavations  of  Carli  in  the  Mahratta  mountains, 
and  Poonah,  the  Mahratta  capital.  On  her  return 
to  Bombay  she  voyaged  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
Negombo,  afterwards  visiting  Trincomali  on  the 
east  side  of  the  island  on  her  way  to  Madras. 
From  Madras  she  went  to  Calcutta,  which  termin¬ 
ated  her  travels  in  India,  as  she  only  returned  to 
the  Coromandel  coast  to  embark  for  England  in 
the  beginning  of  1811.  She  published  these  travels 
in  1812,  being  then  twenty-lotir  years  of  age.  Ten  ! 
years  afterwards  she  sailed  with  Captain  Graham 
for  South  America.  In  the  meantime  she  had  re¬ 
sided  in  Italy,  and  published  two  works  ;  one, 

“  Three  Months  in  the  Environs  of  Rome,”  1820  ; 
a  second,  “  The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Poussin,” 
in  the  same  year.  Captain  Graham,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Doris,  died  on  the  voyage  to  South 
America,  and  his  remains  were  carried  into  Valpa¬ 
raiso,  and  interred  within  the  fortress.  His  wife 
was  in  Chili  during  the  series  of  earthquakes,  which 
lasted  from  the  20th  of  November,  1823  ;  and  scarce¬ 
ly  a  day  passed  without  receiving  violent  shocks. 
It  was  with  difficulty  she  escaped  from  her  house, 
which  was  partly  laid  in  ruins.  The  first  shock  of 
this  series  left  but  twenty  houses  and  one  church 
standing  in  all  the  large  town  of  Quillota.  “  The 
market-place,”  (quoting  from  her  Diary)  “  was 
filled  with  booths  and  bowers  of  myrtle  and  roses, 
under  which  feasting  and  revelry,  dancing,  fiddling, 
and  masking  w’ere  going  on,  and  the  w’hole  was  a 
scene  of  gay  dissipation,  or  rather,  dissoluteness. 
The  earthquake  came — in  an  instant  all  was 
changed.  Instead  of  the  sounds  of  the  viol  and  the 
song,  there  arose  a  cry  of  ‘  Misericordia  !  Miseri- 
cordia  and  a  beating  of  the  breast,  and  a  prostra¬ 
tion  of  the  body  ;  and  the  thorns  were  plaited  into 
crowns,  which  the  sufferers  pressed  on  their  heads 
till  the  blood  streamed  down  their  faces,  the  roses 
being  now  trampled  under  foot.  Some  ran  to  their 
falling  houses,  to  snatch  thence  children,  forgotten 
in  the  moments  of  festivity,  but  dear  in  danger. 
The  priests  wrung  their  hands  over  their  fallen 
altars,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  people  fied  to  the  hills. 
Such  was  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  at  Quillota.” 
During  her  stay  in  South  America,  Mrs.  Graham 
became  the  instructress  of  Donna  Maria.  Some 
years  afterwards  she  married  Mr.  Callcott,  the 
Royal  Academician,  and  with  him  again  visited 
Italy.  Among  the  published  fruits  of  this  tour  may  be 
mentioned  Lady  Callcott’s  account  of  Giotto’s  Cha¬ 
pel,  at  Padua,  a  privately  printed  work,  with  ex¬ 
quisite  outlines — remembrances  drawn  by  Sir  Au¬ 
gustus  Callcott — and  a  kind  contribution  to  the 
illustrated  edition  of  the  Seven  Ages  of  Shakspeare. 
Lady  Callcott  also  published  a  “  History  of  Spain,” 


in  2  vols.  in  1622.  And  after  the  commencement 
of  her  illness,  arising  from  the  rupture  of  a  blood 
vessel,  she  published  ‘‘  Essays  towards  the  History 
of  Painting,”  1636,  which  involved  so  great  an 
amount  of  labor,  that  her  declining  health  and 
strength  obliged  her  to  abandon  it  before  comple¬ 
tion. 

After  eleven  long  years  of  suffering,  the  death 
of  this  la»ly  took  place  at  Kensington  Gravel- 
pits,  in  the  house  which  the  family  of  the  Call- 
cotts  has  made  celebrated  for  nearly  a  century. 
For  many  years  Lady  Callcott  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  left  her  chamber,  which  her  taste,  her 
kindly  and  enlarged  associations,  had  made  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  rooms.  In  it  was  ac¬ 
cumulated  an  immense  variety  of  all  kinds  of  beau¬ 
tiful  and  sym()atheiic  objects  calculated  to  render 
less  irksome  her  painful  confinement — a  confine¬ 
ment  the  more  painful  to  a  temperament  so  active 
and  excitable.  Her  spirit  yearned  to  be  about  and 
stirring,  whilst  illness  kept  her  body  a  close  pris¬ 
oner.  Prints,  choice  and  rare  as  works  of  art  or  as¬ 
sociated  with  loved  objects,  covered  the  walls,  un¬ 
less  otherwise  occupied  by  paintings  or  sculptures, 
memorials  of  Wilkie  and  Chantrey,  and  others. 
Books  and  portfolios  filled  a  large  space  of  the 
room.  Curiosities  of  natural  history  abounded  on 
all  the  ledges.  A  little  bed  was  placed  in  a  recess, 
close  to  a  window  against  which  vines  had  been 
trained  as  natural  blinds,  and  living  arabesques 
were  made  among  the  oranches  by  the  mice  and 
birds,  as  they  came,  half  tamed,  to  take  the  meals 
which  Lady  Callcott  daily  placed  for  them  ; — a 
sort  of  pensioner  bird,  too  feeble  to  sing  or  hop,  was 
a  constant  companion  and  an  object  of  her  kind  so¬ 
licitude,  and  a  noble  hound  was  a  (irivileged  visitor 
at  all  times.  None  will  feel  Lady  Callcott's  loss 
more  than  the  little  children,  who  were  always  en¬ 
couraged  as  loved  and  welcome  guests,  and  for 
whom  her  kindness  had  always  prepared  some  little 
present  of  a  doll.  Not  a  small  part  of  this  lady’s 
last  years  was  spent  in  providing  amusement  and 
instruction  for  them,  and  successfully,  too,  as  proved 
by  the  many  editions  of  “  Little  Arthur’s  History 
of  England,”  and  a  delightfully  simple  and  natural 
tale—  •*  The  Little  Brackenburners.”  Her  last  work 
was  a  “  Scripture  Herbal,”  recently  published. 

A  few  words  only  can  now  record  her  character. 
Noble,  direct,  generous,  forgiving,  quick,  sensitive, 
kind,  sympathetic,  and  religious,  all  that  knew  her 
will  hold  her  memory  in  affectionate  remembrance. 
Her  acquirements  and  knowledge  were  extensive. 
She  was  an  artist  both  in  feeling  and  in  practice, 
an  excellent  linguist,  and  her  memory  was  ex¬ 
tremely  accurate  and  tenacious.  Her  remains 
were  buried  at  Kensal-green  Cemetery. — Athen. 

The  Death  or  Mr.  Drcmmosd. — Nothing  could 
have  stricken  sooiety  more  fearfully  than  that 
death,  which  it  is  our  most  painful  duty  this  week 
to  announce.  Mr.  Drummond,  the  attempt  to  as¬ 
sassinate  whom,  w’e  last  week  recorded,  expired  at 
his  house  in  Grosvenor-street  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing.  Assassination  could  scarcely  have  selected  a 
victim  who  would  have  been  more  regretted.  Both 
in  his  private  and  public  capacity,  (that  of  private 
secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister,)  Mr  Drummond 
had  secured  the  love  and  esteem  of  a  large  circle 
of  friends.  His  bonhommit  and  warmth  of  dis¬ 
position,  as  well  as  his  utter  freedom  from  all  of¬ 
ficial  Aattfewr  had  endeared  him,  in  no  slight  man¬ 
ner,  to  all  who  came  within  his  influence.  Hence, 
no  man  could  be  more  universally  regretted  than  he 
who  has  just  been  enatched  from  the  world  by  the 
scoundrel  who  has  slain  him.  Little  doubt  can 
exist  that  M‘Naughten  took  Mr  Drummond  for 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  we  understand  that  the  Minis- 
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ler  has  latterlv  received  several  threaterin^  letters, 
which  allnded  to  his  assassination;  and  our  only 
wonder  is.  that  he  had  the  nerve  to  continue  in  the 
exercise  of  his  duties  without  taking  precautions  to 
ensurip  his  safety — a  safely  which,  althoug:h  it  can 
scarcely  be  more  dear  to  us  as  individuals  than  that 
of  Mr.  Drummond  was,  must  be  infinitely  more  im¬ 
portance  to  us  in  a  national  point  of  view.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  of  M‘  Naugh- 
ten  for  this  deliberate,  dastardly,  and  nn-Knglish 
murder,  we  must  sincerely  hope  that  no  false  mercy 
will  be  allowed  to  step  in  betwe^'n  the  crime  and 
the  punishment.  We  doubted  the  wisdom  of  that 
mercy  which  was  extended  bv  her  Majesty  to  the 
wretch  who  first  lifted  his  hand  against  her  Royal 
person.  And  had  that  mercy  not  been  extended,  we 
feel  convinced  the  lesson  would  have  prevented  the 
second  attempt  on  that  precious  and  Royal  life,  and 
obviated  the  present  murder  of  Mr.  Drummond. 
With  all  criminals  we  have  our  human  sympathies 
for  error,  except  for  the  assassin  ;  he  alone,  by  the 
act  itself,  places  his  crime  without  the  paleW pity, 
for  he  slurs  the  very  character  of  that  nation  to 
which  he  belongs,  by  the  attempt  at  a  crime  which 
can  be  committed  only  by  the  coward  and  liar. 
The  common  housebreaker  is  a  respectable  charac¬ 
ter,  when  compared  with  him.  Yet  we  used  to 
hang  the  one  without  any  remorse,  and  London  used 
to  make  his  execution  a  gala-show.  This,  the  en¬ 
lightened  mercy  of  modern  times  has  wisely  and 
nobly  abolished.  But  that  mercy  is  misused  when 
it  steps  in  to  protect  the  murderer;  for,  in  doing  so, 
it  loosens  the  very  bonds  by  which  society  is  held 
together,  and  encourages  the  crime  which  it  should 
repress,  by  the  disproportion  of  the  punishment 
apportioned  to  it.  We  have  now  before  us  a  start¬ 
ling  insiance  of  the  necessity  of  punishment.  We 
have  seen  mercy,  and  we  have  here — death.  Let 
no  false  tenderness  step  in  between  the  prisoner — 
penitent  we  hope  he  will  be — and  his  bodily  expia¬ 
tion.  Those  w’ho  were  spared  failed  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  their  crime.  He  has  succeeded.  If 
Courvoisier  was  hung  for  the  murder  of  his  sleeping 
master,  why  should  justice  be  cheated  of  the  life  of 
this  open-day  assassin  I  But  one  method  can  extin¬ 
guish  this  unnatural  and  un-Ei?glish  crime — and 
that  is  the  ignominy  of  a  de'  th  which  will  leave  no 
pretext  for  the  farce  of  political  martyrdom. —  Court 
Journal. 

Thomas  Hamilton,  Esq. — There  are  few'  things 
connected  w'ith  the  increase  of  years  in  an  estab¬ 
lished  periodical  like  our  ow'n.  more  affecting  than 
to  observe  how  “  friend  after  friend  departs.”  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  gradual  thinning  of  the  ranks  of  its  contri¬ 
butors  by  death,  and  the  departure,  from  the  scene, of 
those  whose  talents  or  genius  had  contributed  to  its 
early  influence  and  popiilarity.  Many  years  havenot 
elapsed  since  w'e  were  called  on  to  record  the  death 
of  the  upright  and  intelligent  publisher,  to  whose 
energy  and  just  appreciation  of  the  public  taste,  its 
origin  and  success  are  in  a  great  degree  to  be  as¬ 
cribed.  On  the  present  occasion  another  of  these 
melancholy  memorials  is  required  of  us  ;  the  ac¬ 
complished  author  of  “  Cyril  Thornton,”  whose 
name  and  talents  had  been  associated  wdth  the 
ISIagazine  from  its  commencement,  is  no  more.  He 
died  at  Pisa  on  the  7th  December  last. 

Mr.  Hamilton  exhibited  a  remarkable  union  of 
scholarship,  high  breeding,  and  amiability  of  dispo¬ 
sition.  To  the  habitual  refinement  of  taste  which 
an  early  mastery  of  the  classics  had  produced,  his 
military  profession  and  intercourse  with  society  had 
added  the  ease  of  the  man  of  the  w'orld,  wdiile  they 
had  left  unimpaired  his  warmth  of  feeling  and  kind¬ 
ness  of  heart.  Amidst  the  active  services  of  the 
Peninsular  and  American  campaigns,  he  preserved 
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his  literary  tastes  ;  and,  when  the  close  of  the  war 
restored  him  to  his  country,  he  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  peaceful  leisure  of  a  soldier’s  life  could  not  be 
more  appropriately  filled  up  than  by  the  cultivation 
of  literature.  The  characteristic  of  his  mind  was 
rather  a  happy  union  and  balance  of  qualities  than 
the  possession  of  any  one  in  excess  ;  and  the  result 
was  a  peculiar  composure  and  gracefulness,  per¬ 
vading  equally  his  outward  deportment  and  his 
habits  of  thought.  The  only  work  of  fiction  which 
he  has  given  to  the  public,  certainly  indicates  high 
powers  both  of  pathetic  and  graphic  delineation  ; 
but  the  qualities  which  first  and  most  naturally  at¬ 
tracted  attention,  were  rather  his  excellent  judg¬ 
ment  of  character,  at  once  just  and  generous,  his 
fine  perception  and  command  of  wit  and  humor, 
rarely,  if  ever,  allowed  to  deviate  into  satire  or  sar¬ 
casm,  and  the  refinement,  taste,  and  precision  with 
which  he  clothed  his  ideas,  whether  in  writing  or 
conversation.  From  the  boisterous  or  extravagant 
he  seemed  instinctively  to  recoil,  both  in  society  and 
in  taste. 

Of  his  contributions  to  this  magazine  it  would  be 
out  of  place  here  to  speak,  further  than  to  say  that 
they  indicated  a  wide  range  and  versatility  of  tal¬ 
ent,  embraced  both  prose  and  verse,  and  were  uni¬ 
versally  popular.  “  Cyril  Thornton,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1827,  instantly  arrested  public  attention 
and  curiosity,  even  in  an  age  eminently  fertile  in 
great  works  of  fiction.  With  little  plot — for  it  pur¬ 
sued  the  desultory  ramblings  of  a  military  life 
through  various  climes — it  possessed  a  wonderful 
truth  and  reality,  great  skill  in  the  observation  and 
portraiture  of  original  character,  and  a  peculiar 
charm  of  style,  blending  freshness  and  vivacity  of 
movement  with  classic  delicacy  and  grace.  The 
work  soon  became  naturally  and  justly  popular, 
having  reached  a  second  edition  shortly  after  pub¬ 
lication  :  a  third  edition  has  recently  appeared. 
The  “  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign”  had 
the  merit  of  clear  narration,  united  with  much  of 
the  same  felicity  of  style  ;  but  the  size  of  the  work 
excluiled  that  full  development  and  picturesque  de¬ 
tail  which  were  requisite  to  give  individuality  to  its 
pictures.  His  last  work  was  “  Man  and  Manners 
in  America,”  of  which  two  German  and  one  French 
translations  have  already  appeared  ;  a  work  emi¬ 
nently  characterized  by  a  tone  of  gentlemanly  feel¬ 
ing,  sagacious  observation,  just  views  of  national 
character  and  institutions,  and  their  reciprocal  in¬ 
fluence,  and  by  tolerant  criticism  ;  and  which,  so 
far  from  having  been  superseded  by  recent  works  of 
the  same  class  and  on  the  same  subject,  has  only 
risen  by  public  estimation  and  comparison. — Black¬ 
wood. 

M.  Clement  Boulanger. — The  French  papers 
announce,  with  comments  of  regret,  the  sudden 
death  of  a  young  painter  of  great  distinction,  M. 
Clement  Boulanger,  attached  to  the  Scientific  Com¬ 
mission  which,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Texier, 
is,  just  now,  engaged  in  exploring  the  ruins  of  Mag¬ 
nesia,  on  the  Meander.  M.  Boulanger  had  studied 
under  M.  Ingres  ;  and  has  fallen  a  victim,  at  the 
early  age  of  30,  to  brain  fever,  occasioned  by  the 
intense  heats  to  which  the  commission  has  been 
expo.sed  in  directing  the  excavations  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Diana.  The  friezes  of  this  temple, 
rich  in  beautiful  sculpture,  are  the  principal  objects 
of  the  commission  ;  and  M.  Boulanger  had  assisted 
at  the  extraction  of  several  portions  (recovered  by 
powerful  machinery  from  a  moist  soil,  much  of  it 
under  water),  when  he  was  visited  by  the  attack. — 
Athenaum. 

The  Baron  de  la  Motte-Fouque,  Author  of  Un 
dine,  died  recently  at  Berlin,  aged,  CG. 
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1.  Attica  and  Athens;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Civil, 

Moral,  and  Religious  Institutions  of  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Athenian  power, 
cpc.  <pc.  Translated  from  the  German  of  K.  O. 

Muller,  Gr  ole  find,  Gruber,  and  others.  By  John 
Ingram  Lockhart,  F.  R.  A.  S.  London :  Groom- 
bridge. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  volumes  which  have 
been  written  by  Englishmen  upon  Athens  and  Greece, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  researches  of  those  erudite 
and  patient  German  scholars,  who  have  more  recent¬ 
ly  turned  their  attention  to  investigations  connected 
with  this  the  most  interesting  spot  of  earth  to  scholars 
of  every  nation,  will  be  appreciated  by  classical 
readers  in  England.  The  work  is  illustrated  by 
Muller's  Map  of  Attica,  and  Plan  of  Ancient 
Athens. —  'Tail's  Magazine. 

2.  On  the  Perspirator  ;  an  Effectual  Domestic  Re¬ 
medy  for  immediately  checking  Injiammatory  Dis¬ 
orders  by  equalizing  Circulation  and  restoring 
Perspiration,  by  a  single  Application  ;  and  curing 
Chills,  Colds,  Coughs,  Fevers,  ^c.,  invented  by  the 
Author,  with  a  Few  Observations  on  Perspiration 
and  the  Means  of  preventing  its  Suppression.  By 
M.  La  Beaume,  Medical  Calvinist  to  the  Queen, 
^c.  Second  Edition,  12mo.  Highley,  Fleet  St. 
M.  La  Beaume’s  celebrity  as  a  Medical  Calvinist 

entitles  him  to  every  confidence.  He  tells  ns  in  this 
little  work  that  he  has  invented  a  simple  apparatus 
by  which  that  most  necessary  operation  commonly 
called  Perspiration  may  be  immediately  occasioned. 
The  testimonies  he  gives  as  to  the  applicability  and 
utility  of  his  invention  are  such  as  must  carry  con¬ 
viction  to  every  mind,  being  from  some  of  the  first 
rate  men  in  his  own  profession.  If  it  were  not 
known  how  slow  men  are  to  take  a  new  remedy 
when  first  offered  to  them,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
account  for  its  not  being  as  regularly  adopted  in 
any  house  as  a  tea-kettle  or  poker.  Its  application 
on  the  first  symptoms  of  cold  or  fever  would  save 
the  lives  of  many  individuals,  and  prevent  numer¬ 
ous  diseases  that  by  neglect  terminate,  if  not  fatal¬ 
ly,  most  expensively  and  ruinously.  Were  it  more 
fully  known,  the  old  cumbrous  and  inefficient  mode 
of  endeavoring  to  obtain  sudorific  relief  by  hot 
water  would  be  for  ever  banished.  We  say,  there¬ 
fore,  fir^t  buy  the  work,  and  then  do  a.s  yon  I.ke 
about  purchasing  the  apparatus. — Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine. 

3.  Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Times.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.  Vols.  3  and  4. 

These  two  portly  volumes  complete  one  of  the 
most  valuable  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  entertain¬ 
ing  works  that  have  been  issued  from  the  press  fora 
considerable  period, — a  work,  too,  that  will  increase 
in  value  and  interest  the  more  it  is  studied,  and  will 
unquestionably  take  a  permanent  rank  among  the 
historical  labors  of  the  age. 

The  third  volume  is  exclusively  devoted  to  that 
great  feature  in  the  life  of  Frederick  which  proved 
him  to  be  the  greatest  military  genius  of  the  age,  and 
which,  the  more  it  is  considered  and  dwelt  on,  the 
more  it  will  be  felt  to  have  fixed  him  on  a  pinnacle 
of  military  glory  that  no  other  great  Captain  had  at 
that  period  reached,  and  which  only  one  other  among 
crowned  heads  has  since  soared  above.  We  allude 
to  ihe  Sevtn  Years’  War, — a  war  in  which,  after 
conducting  it  single  handed  against  almost  the  whole 
of  Europe  for  that  period,  he  closed  with  even  more 
glory  to  himself  than  he  had  achieved  during  the 
whole  of  its  progress, — a  war,  the  astonishing  results, 
no  less  than  the  astonishing  difficulties  of  which  to 


Frederick,  maybe  partly  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that, 
during  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  its  con¬ 
tinuance,  it  cost  the  belligerent  powers  no  less  than 
853,000  men,  dead.  Among  these,  Frederick  calcu¬ 
lated  that  he  himself  lost  180,000  soldiers  and  1500 
officers,  killed  in  battle,  or  who  died  ot  their  wounds, 
though  the  number  of  officers  lost  altogether,  by  the 
sword,  by  casualties,  and  by  disease,  amounted  to 
4000. 

The  Russians  lost,  in  four  great  battles,  120,000 
men;  the  Austrians  lost,  in  ten  battles,  140,000  men; 
the  allied  English  and  Germans,lti0,000;  the  Swedes, 
25,000;  the  petty  Princes  of  the  Empire,  28.000. 
The  details  of  this  extraordinary  contest  we  earnest¬ 
ly  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  They 
are  related,  in  this  work,  with  laudable  succinct¬ 
ness.  and  form  a  mass  of  military  facts  and  incidents 
that  every  soldier  should  have  at  his  fingers’  end. 

The  fourth  volume  will  be  more  full  of  attraction 
to  the  general  reader  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the 
work  ;  and  no  part  cf  it  will  be  read  with  more  in¬ 
tense  interest  and  curiosity  than  that  which  relates 
to  the  intercourse  of  Frederick  with  the  Literati  of 
Europe,  and  especially  with  those  of  France.  There 
Is  nothing  in  comedy  or  in  satire  so  piquant  and 
entertaining  as  many  of  the  anecdotes  relating  to 
Frederick’s  intercourse  with  "Voltaire,  showing  that 
the  greatest  men  have  their  littlenesses  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  the  wisest  their  follies. —  United  Service 
Magazine. 

3.  The  Cold  Water  System ;  an  Essay  exhibiting 
the  real  merits  and  most  safe  and  effectual  employ¬ 
ment  of  this  excellent  System  in  Indigestion,  Cos¬ 
tiveness,  Asthma,  Cough,  Consumption,  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Gout,  etc.,  with  Cautionary  Remarks  address¬ 
ed  to  people  of  ext  reme  opinions,  and  some  Sew 
Cases.  By  Thomas  J.  Graham,  M.  D.,  Graduate 
of  the'  University  of  Glasgow,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  London. 

Dr.  Graham,  who  is  well  known  to  the  public  by 
his  previous  valuable  works  on  Medical  Science, 
here  enters  on  the  consideration  of  the  Water  Cure, 
a  subject  which  has  recently  excited  much  attention 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  With  the 
caution  which  becomes  the  scientific  investigator, 
Dr.  Graham  institutes  the  inquiry  how  far  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  entitled  to  consideration,  and  having,  as  he 
considers,  a.sceriained  its  real  value,  he  proves,  in 
the  work  before  us,  its  applicability,  showing  in 
what  cases  it  may  be  available,  and  endeavoring,  in 
the  several  diseases  named  in  the  title-page,  to  point 
out  its  proper  limits.  To  those  who  are  really  de¬ 
sirous  of  information  on  the  subject,  we  have  no 
doubt  Dr.  Graham’s  book  will  prove  a  valuable  as¬ 
sistant  ;  for  w  hilst,  as  we  have  said,  he  endeavors  to 
assign  to  this  powerful  remedy  its  proper  limits,  his 
conclusions  appear  in  many  cases  to  be  decidedly 
favorable  to  it.  The  auxiliaries  to  its  employment 
are  in  these  pages  ably  pointed  out,  and  we  think  all 
who  are  really  interested  in  the  subject  would  do 
well  attentively  to  peruse  this  valuable  essay. — 
Metropolitan  Magazine. 

Grrmanp. 

1.  German  Poets  of  the  present  Time.  By  Augustus 
Nodnagel.  Darmstadt. 

M.  Nodnagel’s  book,  if  continued  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  begun  (for  it  is  published  in  numbers) 
will  be  found  even  more  useful  in  England  than  in 
his  own  country.  He  gives  a  biography  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  poets  of  the  day.  with  specimens  of  their  works : 
illustrated  with  copious  notes,  and  a  resume  of  all 
the  critiques  upon  them,  pro  and  con,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  various  periodicals.  1  hus,  with  a 
very  little  trouble,  is  the  reader  put  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  quantity  of  information,  which,  without 
such  assistance,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain. 
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The  first  number  treats  of  Freiligraih  and  Eidendorff. 
and  a  notice  of  the  most  celebrated  living  poets  is 
promised. — Foreign  Cluarterlij  Review, 

IFrancf. 

1.  Iy;sfons  on  the  Philosophy  of  Saiure,  delivered 
before  the  Faculty  of  Letters  and  Sciences,  by  M. 
le  doctcur  II.  Holland.  Lausane,  Geneva  and 
This  course  contains  only  general  views  on  a 
subject  which,  in  order  to  a  complete  exhibition, 
would  require  much  more  extended  developments. 
Oblisred  to  limit  himself,  and  not  enter  into  details 
he  has  chosen  the  highest  point  of  view.  That  is 
the  cmemFe  of  nature,  which  he  contemplates  in  a 
spiritualistic  philosophy  that  seeks  in  the  harmony 
of  organic  beings,  to  discover  some  notions  of  the 
first  cause  from  which  they  derived  their  existence, 
and  of  the  envl  to  which  they  are  destined.  Boldly 
embracing  the  thousand  difi'erent  aspects  they  pre¬ 
sent,  he  attempts  to  reduce  them  to  an  idea  of  unity 
governing  them  all,  clearly  marks  the  features  in 
which  they  dilTer,  the  relations  in  which  they  agree, 
and  proudly  restores  the  superiority  of  man,  whom 
most  naturalists  have  involuntarily  debased,  in  not 
assigning  him  any  higher  place  than  that  of  the  first 
in  the  class  of  animals.  But  in  doing  this,  he  does 
not  pretend  to  such  a  theory  independent  of  experi¬ 
ence,  nor  to  make  facts  bend  to  the  principles  laid 
down.  First  passing  in  review  the  different  schools 
of  ancient  and  modern  philosophers,  he  unfolds  in  a 
succinct  and  interesting  manner,  their  efforts  after  a 
conception  of  the  system  of  the  universe.  He  ex¬ 
amines  critically  the  results  of  .science  on  this  point, 
and  gives  his  own  views,  which  consist  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  universe  as  being  destined  to 
realize,  in  this  world,  the  personality  and  free  moral 
activity  of  its  author.  That  being  is  man,  who,  by 
his  intelligence,  governs  all  animals,  and  is  not 
himself  part  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  plant 
vegetates,  the  animal  lives,  man  thinks.  M.  Hol¬ 
land  repudiates  the  materialism  too  often  apparent 
in  the  savans  devoted  to  natural  philosophy.  He 
goes  on  to  determine  the  distinction  between  animal¬ 
ity  and  humanity,  and  after  having  presented  a 
tableau  of  the  scale  of  beings  in  all  their  degrees, 
he  describesthe  psychological  characteristics  of  man 
and  shows  the  harmony  of  his  organization  w’ith 
these  characteristics.  As  to  the  question  of  races 
he  concludes  that  all  are  but  varieties  of  one  single 
species  modified  by  climate,  food.  etc. — Revue  Cril. 

2.  Napoleon  et  V.lnghterrc,  par  le  Vicounte  dc 
Murquessac. 

Under  this  title  M.  de  Marqnessac  takes  a  rapid 
but  well  executed  review  of  the  conflict  between 
Napedeon  and  the  English.  It  is  a  brilliant  tab¬ 
leau,  in  which  he  attempts  to  set  forth  clearly  the 
march  of  English  policy,  and  gives  some  curious  de¬ 
tails  both  of  the  events  of  that  period  and  of  men 
of  high  standing  who  distinguished  themselves  bv 
the  acceptance  of  their  views  and  by  their  talents. 
With  an  impartiality  which  does  liiin  honor,  he 
does  justice  to  all.  and  no  more  withholds  praise 
from  the  great  qualities  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  than  blame 
from  the  faults  of  Napoleon.  The  book  is,  in  its 
spirit,  essentially  French,  for  its  end  is  to  prove, 
that  it  belongs  to  France  to  exercise  a  kind  of  dom¬ 
inion,  .at  least  intellectual,  over  all  other  nations. 
According  to  our  author,  the  mission  of  Napoleon 
xvas  to  establish,  by  war,  that  preponderance,  which 
is  more  and  more  recognized  by  other  peoples.  He 
sees  Germany  and  Russia  already  French.  En¬ 
gland  .alone  resists,  and  seems  to  wish  to  enw'rap 
lierself  still  more  in  her  egoistical  isolation.  With 
him  there  are  but  two  rival  powers — France,  which 
he  thinks  destined  to  regenerate  the  W’orld,  and 
England,  to  which  he  allots  the  position  of  a  re¬ 
volted  vassal. — licvue  Critique. 
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